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■■  VP  ni  *  ■  f  partner  in  the  Phila- 

Proposed  Audit  of  Free  Papers 

•  «  •  «  Controlled  Circulations,  stressed  this 

_ i-t  -M  i-i  week  that  the  committee  had  made 

■  ■A#  V  ^  JvCjl  I  SQR  1  IlllRllfir  R  no  recommendations,  but  had  reported 

2  •  ^  r**fci#**W*  opinions  of  inter¬ 

ested  parties  so  far  as  it  has  discov- 

Limited  to  Business  Papers,  But  Fundamental  Sfes'rusfadveSsS® 
Principle  Involved  .  .  .  Big  Newspapers'  arfoStw  JufTr"' 

t  ^  TV-  w  ■*•  great  detail  on  221  answers 

Plea  for  Own  Director  Awaits  Action  received.  At  that  time  the  committee 

asked  that  this  report  should  not  be 
published,  since  work  of  the  commit- 

TWO  LIVELY  CONTROVERSIES  the  ABC  convention  primarily  affects  publisher  of  the  free  paper  can  al-  incomplete.  The  committee 

loomed  this  week  for  the  annual  the  business  paper  division,  but  in-  ways  push  his  distribution  beyond  completed  its  work,  and  the 


convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  volves  a  principle  fundamental  to  the  that  of  his  rival — perhaps  many  thou 


Circulations,  to  be  held  at  the  Stevens  whole  ABC  organization. 


Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  21-22.  Interest  Giveaways  a  Problam  The  question  was  first  raised  at  the 

developed  in  them  dispelled  the  pre-  question  of  whether  1936  ABC  convention  in  the  business 

vious  expectation  that  the  session  continue  to  audit  only  paid  paper  division  and  brought  fireworks 

would  be  a  peaceful  or  even  dull  circulation,  or  whether  it  shall  audit  at  once.  Those  backing  the  proposal 
gathering.  and  report  on  giveaway  papers  as  then  switched  to  a  resolution  for  a 

One  concerns  revision  of  the  news-  ,„„ii  rpup  nr^sAnt  nmnncal  oonpams  committee  investigation  of  the  “de¬ 


circulation,  or  whether  it  shall  audit  at  once.  Those  backing  the  proposal 
and  report  on  giveaway  papers  as  then  switched  to  a  resolution  for  a 


at  of  his  rival — perhaps  many  thou-  ABC  board  of  directors  has  referred 
sands  of  copies  beyond.  Ihe  matter  back  to  the  business  paper 

rm.  Ci.-ji.li-  division  for  action,  as  told  here  last 

The  question  was  first  raised  at  the 

36  ABC  convention  in  the  business  '  ^  _ 

iper  division  and  brought  fireworks  Adv«r*iter»  Heavily  in  Favor 
once.  Those  backing  the  proposal  The  committee’s  survey  of  adver- 
en  switched  to  a  resolution  for  a  tiser  and  agency  sentiment  showed 


One  concerns  revision  of  the  news-  .^^gu  -p^e  present  proposal  concerns  committee  investigation  of  the  “de-  preponderant  attitude  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
paper  representation  in  the  ABC  business  papers,  in  which  field  sirability  and  feasibility”  of  auditing  tending  the  ABC’s  work  to  free  dis- 

board  of  directors.  A  committee  of  publications  of  “controlled  circula-  free  papers.  This  resolution  was  tribution.  Among  advertising  men 
ABC  directors  met  with  a  committee  tjon”  have  grown  in  numbers  and  im-  passed,  with  a  provision  that  copies  this  result  was  not  unexpected.  Seek- 
of  three  metropolitan  newspaper  pub-  portance  during  the  depression  and  of  the  committee’s  report  should  be  ing  all  information  possible  about  as 


only  paid  circulation  is  broken  down,  disrej 
the  practice  may  be  extended  indefi-  belati 
nitely.  streni 

Opponents  of  the  plan  point  out  that  ment, 


disregarded  in  this  resolution,  are  ures  which  he  can  accept  as  authentic, 
belatedly  beginning  to  realize  the  Among  business  paper  publishers  an 
strength  and  significance  of  the  move-  opposite  attitude  was  recorded.  Here 


lishers  in  New  York  this  week  to  con-  recovery  years.  But  publishers  out-  placed  in  the  hands  of  business  paper,  many  publications  as  possible,  it  is 
sider  a  compromise  proposal  on  the  ^he  business  paper  field  fear  that  agency,  and  advertiser  members  of  natural  for  the  advertiser  or  agent  to 

request  of  the  large  newspapers  for  jf  jbe  ABC  principle  of  recognizing  the  ABC.  Members  of  other  divisions,  favor  any  short  cut  to  circulation  fig- 
assurance  that  at  least  one  ABC  di-  g^ly  paid  circulation  is  broken  down,  disregarded  in  this  resolution,  are  ures  which  he  can  accept  as  authentic, 
rector  in  the  future  will  directly  rep-  jbe  practice  may  be  extended  indefi-  belatedly  beginning  to  realize  the  Among  business  paper  publishers  an 
resent  newspapers  of  more  than  100,-  nitely.  strength  and  significance  of  the  move-  opposite  attitude  was  recorded.  Here 

000  circulation.  Two  of  the  six  news-  Opponents  of  the  plan  point  out  that  ment.  the  replies  are  vmderstood  to  have 

paper  directors  now  are  from  pa^rs  advertisers  for  years  have  been  In  the  business  paper  division,  Ma- 

of  this  siz^Howard  StodghiU  Chx-  schooled  to  accept  ABC  figures  as  son  Britton,  vice-chairman  of  the  circulations,  82;  opposed  113.  The 
^0  Herald  &  Examxn^.^d  W.J.J.  guaranteeing  not  only  distribution  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  committee  s  inquiry  went  on  to  ask 
BuUer,  Toronto  MaU  &  Emptre-but  but  also  enough  reader  inter-  and  an  ABC  director,  this  week  sent  questions,  begging,  If  y^  do 

noming  m  the  by-laws  or  rules  re-  bring  payment  for  those  copies,  out  several  score  letters  urging  pub-  (f^^or  the  proposal).  ...  ^ese 

quires  election  of  any  newspaper  di-  Under  the  proposed  plan  the  giveaway  lishers  to  attend  the  convention  or  questions  raised  the  points  of  keep- 
rectors  from  large  newspapers.  would  present  “ABC  figures”;  give  him  proxies  for  votes  against  the  controUed  circulations  in  a  sepa- 

After  the  jomt  commute  meetmg,  ^^d  regardless  of  how  the  ABC  might  plan.  The  project  might  have  been  division  of  the  ABC,  treatment 

Iwwever,  no  word  was  available  about  qualify  ^bese  figures,  publishers  have  passed  by  the  business  paper  division  f*'®®  P®P®fs  that  have  a  certam 
the  outcome.  Edwin  S.  Frien^y ,  b^i-  learned  only  too  well  that  many  space  at  the  1936  convention,  he  told  Editor  Percentage  of  paid  circulation,  rea-- 
ne^  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  buyers  do  not  look  beyond  the  ABC  &  Publisher,  except  that  he,  knowing  for  favormg  the  extension  of 

and  chairman  of  the  publishers  com-  total.  As  between  a  paid  paper  and  the  question  would  be  raised,  had  coverage  and  methods  of 

mttee,  referred  questions  to  P.  L.  ^  paper  in  the  same  field,  the  gathered  enough  proxies  to  block  it.  u  ■  * 


paper  directore  now  are  from  pa^rs  advertisers  for  years  have  been  In  the  business  paper  division,  Ma-  hcen:  For  ABC 

of  thk  siz^Howard  StodghiU,  Chi-  schooled  to  accept  ABC  figures  as  son  Britton,  vice-chairman  of  the  circulations,  82; 

^0  Hcreld  &  Examine,  Md  W.  J.  J.  guaranteeing  not  only  distribution  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  committees  inqi 

BuUer,  Toronto  Mail  &  Empire  but  copies,  but  also  enough  reader  inter-  and  an  ABC  director,  this  week  sent  ^^ree  questions. 


Thomson,  ABC  president.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  said  there  would  be  no  announce¬ 
ment  untU  the  ABC  board  acts  on  the 
matter  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  Oct. 
20,  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
this  would  mean  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  meeting  the  next  day,  might 
have  the  whole  matter  dropped  in  its 
lap  without  any  advance  notice  about 
proposals  considered. 

Hay  Enlarge  Board 

The  secrecy  observed  led  to  belief 
that  no  compromise  satisfactory  to  aU 
interests  had  been  reached.  The  by¬ 
laws  at  present  caU  for  one  director 
from  each  of  six  newspaper  classes: 
Canadian  newspapers;  newspapers  in 
Eastern  Standard  time  zone;  news¬ 
papers  in  Central  time  zone;  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Mountain  and  Pacific  time 
zones  combined;  newspapers  of  less 
than  15,000  net  paid  circulation,  and 
aU  newspapers,  with  a  provision  that 
this  last  director  shaU  be  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  management  of  a  newspaper 
circulation  department. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  already 
laid  upon  election  of  the  six  news- 


SAGE  OF  EMPORIA  SAYS  "IT  CANT  HAPPEN  HERE' 


nanor  William  Allen  White,  noted  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  shown  with  Mrs. 

j  t  •  I  j  White  in  San  Antonio,  Tax.,  en  route  to  Mexico  City  for  a  vacation,  told  an  interviewer 


board  to  include  another  newspaper 
director  has  been  considered  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  metropoUtan 
newspapers’  request. 

The  other  important  problem  facing 


there  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  American  people  to  tharpshoot  at  any  and  all  self- 
appointed  leaders  is  this  country's  protection  against  rise  of  any  dictatorship.  "Before 
any  man  in  this  nation  could  develop  enough  strength  to  run  he  would  be  laughed  from 


Many  of  the  business  papers  that 
voted  against  any  audit  of  controlled 
circulation  declined  to  answer  the 
three  conditional  questions.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  make  public  any  re¬ 
port  on  the  answers  that  were  given, 
even  to  the  business  paper  members. 

Growth  of  Free  Papers 

The  strength  of  the  proposal  among 
the  business  papers,  as  shown  by  the 
82  affirmative  replies,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  lor  in  large  part  by  the  fact 
that  many  firms  publish  both  free 
papers  and  paid  ABC  papers.  Among 
publishers  with  no  stake  in  the  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  field,  however, 
there  is  no  welcome  for  any  plan  to 
admit  competitors  who  can  increase 
their  circulation  figures  at  will. 

The  free-circulation  idea,  while  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  business  pa¬ 
per  field,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  division.  Newspaper  publishers 
have  for  years  felt  the  competition  of 
shopping  guides,  and  in  some  cities 
and  towns  free  newspapers  have  op¬ 
erated  in  competition  with  paid  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  farm  paper  field  the 
2,000,000  “controlled”  circulation  of 
Rural  Progress,  edited  by  Glenn  Frank 
at  Chicago,  shows  what  possibilities 
are.  Family  Circle,  given  to  1,430,000 
housewives  through  cliain  stores,  and 


hi$  throne,"  he  said.  "Imagine  the  posturings  of  a  Mussolini  in  the  White  House  or  A.  &  P.’s  new  Woman’s  day  (750,000 


the  demagoguery  of  a  Hitler  in  our  public  squaresi" 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Clever  Reporting 
Wangled  Speech 
From  Hugo  Black 

Two  Reporters'  Questions 
Disclosed  Corefiilly  Guarded 
Radio  Reply  on  KEK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  4 — Answer¬ 
ing  the  published  charges  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Poet-Gazette  and  other  news¬ 
papers  following  his  return  from  EJng- 
land,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  told  an 
estimated  50,000,000  listeners  Friday 
night  that  he  had  been,  but  is  not 
now,  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  jurist  whose  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  created  a 
furore  unmatched  in  American  judi¬ 
cial  history,  had  refused  to  make 
press  statements,  and  had  turned  to 
the  radio  with  the  accusation  that 
many  newspapers  would  not  give  his 
defense  proper  “play.” 

But,  clever  cross-examiner  that  he 
is  conceded  to  be,  even  by  his  foes. 
Justice  Black  imwittingly  divulged  in 
advance  the  essence  of  his  otherwise 
closely-guarded  address,  to  Kenneth 
G.  Crawford,  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  and  to  George  A. 
DeWitt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald. 

They  obtained  their  stories  simply 
because  they  did  not  do  the  obvious 
thing — ask  Black  point  blank:  “Are 
you,  or  have  you  been,  a  member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan?” 

Crawford  Strategy  Saeceedt 
Crawford  had  known  Black  through 
many  years  of  covering  Congressional 
investigations  and  other  national  hap¬ 
penings  in  which  the  former  senator 
played  a  leading  part.  He  gambled  on 
the  chance  that  Black  might  respond 
to  a  series  of  seemingly  unrelated 
questions,  put  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  furnish  imswers  which, 
when  placed  side  by  side,  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  true  pattern  of  the  line  of 
argument  to  be  used  in  the  radio  ad¬ 
dress.  The  strategy  succeeded  and 
Crawford  had  his  story. 

The  Washington  Herald’s  article  was 
obtained  in  much  the  same  manner 
but  in  addition  DeWitt  verified  the 
facts  with  a  source  close  to  Black  and 
was  in  a  position  to  state  his  findings 
without  the  slightest  reservations.  The 
Herald’s  story  actually  was  the  first 
on  the  street  anywhere. 

The  reporters  whose  stories  faith¬ 
fully  outlined  the  speech  in  news¬ 
papers  published  hours  before  the 
press  release  was  available  say  they 
did  not  merely  guess.  They  had  dis¬ 
covered,  they  say,  that  Black’s  dec¬ 
larations  were  couched  in  language 
that  was  immistakably  part  of  a 
speech  already  formulated,  whether  or 
not  it  had  yet  been  transcribed  onto 
paper.  They  proceeded  on  that  clew. 

Got  Stories  by  Phono 
Reporters  of  his  acquaintance  were 
pleasantly  siuprised  to  find  that 
Black,  despite  the  fact  that  he  refused 
to  discuss  the  main  issue,  was  avail¬ 
able  for  telephone  conversations  al¬ 
most  up  to  the  hour  of  broadcast  It 
was  in  'iie  course  of  those  talks  that 
he  revealed  much  of  what  he  intended 
to  incorporate  in  the  speech  which  he 
sought  so  industriously  to  keep  from 
the  press.  Reporters  also  “chanced” 
into  the  restaurant  where  he  ate  his 
hurried  evening  meal  and  talked  with 
him.  They  avoided  irritating  direct 
questions,  but  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  by  indirection. 

Throughout  his  speech,  delivery  of 
which  took  but  half  the  30  minutes 
allotted  to  him,  Black  made  no  direct 


reference  to  the  press.  But  in  the 
final  minute  he  foreclosed  future  in¬ 
terviews  by  counselling:  “When  this 
statement  is  ended  my  discussion  of 
the  question  is  closed.” 

The  Justice  entered  the  home  of 
Claude  E.  Hamilton,  general  counsel 
for  RFC,  from  which  the  precedent- 
shattering  speech  originated,  by  a 
rear  yard  and  made  his  way  inside 
through  the  garage. 

■ 

H-T  Paris  Edition 
Is  50  Years  Old 

The  Paris  Herald  Tribune,  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  celebrated  its  50th  year  of 
publication  Oct.  3  with  a  10-page 
special  edition  giving  the  history  of 
the  paper,  anecdotes  of  the  founder, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  the  younger; 
its  hectic  time  during  the  war,  and 
congratulatory  messages  of  statesmen. 

Among  the  messages  was  one  from 
President  Roosevelt  who  said  that  the 
paper  has  been  of  “inestimable  value” 
in  keeping  Americans  in  touch  with 
their  homeland.  Messages  were  also 
received  from  Gen.  John  Pershing, 
William  C.  Bullitt,  Robert  W.  Bing¬ 
ham,  Joseph  E.  Davies,  William  E. 
Dodd  and  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  American 
Ambassadors. 

The  anniversary  was  also  celebrated 
by  an  international  broadcast  from 
Washington,  Paris  and  New  York  over 
the  NBC  red  network  and  station 
WELAF.  On  the  broadcast  Laurence 
Hills,  editor  of  the  Paris  paper,  re¬ 
viewed  its  history. 

In  1930  a  new  chapter  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history  was  added.  Its  Rue 
du  Louvre  plant  was  abandoned  for 
a  new  building  at  21  Rue  de  Berri, 
in  the  Champs-Elysees  district.  Four 
years  later,  the  Chicago  Tribune  sold 
its  Paris  edition  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  leaving  the  latter’s 
European  edition  the  only  American 
newspaper  in  the  field. 

■ 

"BALANCED"  BONUSES 

The  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub 
has  introduced  a  balanced  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  every  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  daily  is  a  salesman.  The 
arrangement  provides  for  a  monthly 
bonus  for  employes,  providing  sales 
goals  for  each  month,  predetermined 
by  the  accountant,  are  reached.  To 
reach  the  sales  goals  in  local  adver¬ 
tising,  provision  is  made  whereby  the 
Courier-Hub  employes  can  cooperate 
in  arranging  local  advertising  sched¬ 
ules.  Each  time  an  employe  gives  co¬ 
operation  of  any  kind,  credits  are 
posted.  Employes  share  in  advertis¬ 
ing  income  above  operating  expenses 
from  35  to  84%  in  proportion  to  in¬ 
creased  advertising  income. 
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Oct.  12 — National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  special  member¬ 
ship  meeting.  New  York  City. 

Oct.  13-14 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  O. 

Oct.  14-16 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Elditors’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 

Oct.  14-16 — Associated  Col¬ 
legiate  Press,  annual  convention, 
Medinah  Club,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-19 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Hollywood. 

Oct.  18-19 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Elxecutives  Assn.,  Inc., 
fall  conference,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — I  n  1  a  n  d  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — AAAA  third  an¬ 
nual  Pacific  Coast  convention. 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte, 
Cal. 

Oct.  24-26 — Carolina  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  3 — National  Auto 
Show,  New  York. 

Oct.  27-30 — ^Assn.  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

Oct.  28-30  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  72nd  annual  meeting, 
Champaign-Urbana. 

Oct.  29  —  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Netherland  Plaza, 
Cincinnati. 

Oct.  30 — Illinois  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel, 
Champaign-Urbana. 


KKK  PHOTO-EDITORIAL 

Hundreds  of  dailies  published  car¬ 
toons  heaping  ridicule  and  condemna¬ 
tion  upon  Associate  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  in  recent  weeks  but  the  New 
York  Sun  gave  the  subject  unique 
pictorial  treatment  in  a  three-column 
cut  on  page  2  of  the  Oct.  2  issue,  cap¬ 
tioned  “A  Klansman  Komes  to  Kourt.” 
Seated  among  the  present  justices  in 
a  formal  photo  was  a  hooded  figure, 
painted  over  that  of  a  retired  justice. 
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Crown  Succeeds 
Ross  on  States 

Has  Been  City  Editor  o! 

N.  Orleans  Doily  19  Yean 
. .  .  Hebert  Made  C.  E. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  6— Major 
James  E.  Crown,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  for  19  years,  has 
been  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
paper,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  J. 

Walker  Ross, 
who  died  last 
week.  The  an- 
noimcement  was 
made  by  L.  K. 

Nicholson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the 
Times  -  Picayime 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany, 

F.  Edward 
Herbert,  columnist  on  the  States,  was 
immediately  named  by  the  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  as  city  editor  and  Walter 
A.  Valois  as  editorial  assistant.  J.  & 
Peddicord  will  continue  as  makeup 
editor  and  Kenneth  E.  Taylor  as  t^ 
graph  editor. 

Born  in  Virginia,  Major  Crown 
studied  law  apd  in  1893  he  became 
a  newspaperman.  He  also  worked  on 
dailies  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Denver. 


PLAQUE  FOR  MURPHY 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  New  York  at¬ 
torney,  was  the  recipient  of  a  bronai 
plaque  and  a  life  membership  in  the 
Sales  Executive 
Club  of  New 
York  Oct.  5  at 
a  luncheon  (d 
that  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Roosevelt. 
Dr.  Paul  Nys- 
tron,  president 
of  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club, 
made  the  pres¬ 
entation  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Mr. 
Murphy’s  ser¬ 
vices  as  counsd 
to  the  club  since  its  organization 
“Those  who  strive  for  merit  shall  at¬ 
tain  success,”  is  the  inscription  on 
the  plaque. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  former  presidait 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  and 
acts  as  counsel  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 


BmCHALL  ON  RADIO 

Frederick  T.  Birchall,  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  speaking  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Oct.  3,  from 
Geneva,  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  be  wise  to  “walk  warily  and 
keep  our  powder  dry.”  He  stated 
that  neither  of  the  great  dictatorships 
which  have  openly  declared  their 
unity  is  in  accord  on  all  points  and 
that  neither  is  at  present  prepared  for 
war.  He  was  interviewed  on  the 
broadcast  by  Linton  Wells,  author  and 
traveling  journalist. 


AP  BOARD  MEETS 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  board  of  directors  was 
held  in  New  York  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  All  but  two  members 
were  present.  Details  of  the  matters 
discussed  were  not  divulged. 
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OCTOBER  9,  1937 


three  Stations  Will  Experiment 
With.  Facsimile  News  Bulletins 


Will  Explore  Possibilities  of  Home  Reception  of 
News  and  Advertising  Using  Finch  System 
Through  Regular  Channels 


The  Finch  radio  facsimile  recorder  for 
home  use. 


duction  suited  to  this  special  handling,  size  of  a  daily  newspaper  is 

A  writing  technique  also  will  be  devel-  reached. 

oped.  In  time,  when  commercial  manufac- 

An  important  part  of  the  experi-  ture  of  recording  sets  is  undertaken, 
mental  work  is  concerned  with  the  re-  Mr.  Maland  believes  the  cost  of  every- 
action  of  recipients  of  facsimile  “news-  one  will  not  exceed  $35  or  $50.  Station 
papers.”  How  will  they  respond  to  WHO  is  assuming  the  cost  of  the  ex¬ 
getting  their  morning  “newspapers”  on  perimental  sets. 

a  special  set  attached  to  their  radio  Using  the  two-column  wide  roll  of 
receiving  sets?  Will  they  treat  the  paper,  WHO  can  transmit  at  the  rate 
new  development  as  a  novelty  or  will  of  one  inch  per  minute  or  five  feet 
it  soon  become  a  part  of  their  daily  per  hour.  Wider  paper  will  mean 
routine?  What  kickbacks  are  likely  less  time  necessary  to  operate  the 
to  be  received  from  these  “listeners.”  transmitter  and  to  receive  a  com- 
For  the  recipients  of  facsimile  trans-  plete  “newspaper.” 
mission,  there  will  be  no  discomfort.  P.  A.  Loyet,  now  chief  engineer  for 
To  take  care  of  the  night-time  trans-  WHO,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  tech- 
mission  the  recording  equipment  will  nical  development  of  facsimile  trans- 
include  time  clocks  that  will  turn  on  mission  for  the  station, 
the  sets  automatically  at  midnight,  ExNaustIve  Teiti  Planned 

turn  them  off  at  six  a.m.  jvjaland  believes  that  within  a 

Two  Column  "Nowipapor"  year  it  will  be  ptossible  to  have  a  com- 

The  radio  “newspapers”  will  be  plete  picture  of  the  results  possible 
“printed”  on  paper  two  columns  wide,  with  facsimile  news  transmission. 


Mew! 


PrevWar  Braiding 
On  a  Black  Wool 
Coat  Frock 


An  ndvertisement  sent  by  facsimile  radio  showing  faithful  reproduction  of  type  and 
illustration.  Perforations  at  each  side  hold  paper  firmly  in  receiving  machine. 

THE  MUCH  TALKED-OF  illustrated  transmitting  apparatus  and  50  record- 
radio  news  bulletin  delivered  in  the  ing  sets  valued  at  $125  dollars  apiece, 
home  by  means  of  faesunile  broad-  JiJq  other  expense  is  involved  for 
casting  took  a  step  nearer  reality  this  equipment.  Several  men  will  be  added 
week  when  it  was  learned  that  three  to  the  WHO  news  staff,  while  H.  R. 
radio  stations,  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Gross,  nresent  news  editor  of  the 


me  FCC  and  new  Pres,  of  the  Finch  The  tests  and  surveys  will  be  along 
Telecommunications  Laboratories,  New  three  lines:  technical,  news  handling, 

York,  each  station  will  place  in  its  and  reaction  of  recipients, 
territory  from  25  to  75  machines  and 
broadcast  nightly  from  midnight  until 
6  am.,  sending  a  news  bulletin  serv- 
ia,  perhaps  interspersed  with  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Finch  made  plain  that 
sutions  would  broadcast  news  and 
other  matter  for  home  reception  only. 

J.  0.  Maland,  vice-president  of  the  _____  — 

Central  Broadcasting  Company  and  GREAT  NORTHERN  STILL  DEBATES  38  PRICE 

manager  of  WHO,  said  no  high  fre-  REPORTS  THAT  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  would  set  its  1938  news- 
q^cy  will  be  used.  The  facsimile  print  price  this  week  were  declared  unfounded  at  the  firm’s  New  York 
regula^  be  made  on  the  stations  office  Thursday.  Many  inquiries  from  publishers  have  been  received  but  it 
power.  stated  the  company’s  policy  regarding  the  $7.50  advance  to  $50  a  ton 

iJ^nmental  work  will  c^ried  for  1938,  announced  last  spring  by  Canadian  firms,  has  not  been  determined 
on  from  midnight  until  six  o  clock  ^e  for  some  time.” 


A  portion  of  the  New  York  Times  transmitted  and  received  by  the  Finch  system.  News 
bulletins  will  not  be  sent  in  type,  but  typewritten,  but  this  sample  shows  the  possibilities 

with  type. 

Later  sets  will  be  three  columns  wide.  At  least  50  facsimile  sets  are  to  be 

_  - -  _  -  -  _  and  as  the  technique  is  developed,  will  installed  shortly  in  the  metropolitan 

The  news  staff  will  attempt  to  work  liecome  even  wider  until  presumably  area  of  Tidewater,  Va.,  by  WGH,  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  Newport  News, 
Va.  The  experimental  authorization 
granted  recently  by  FCC  permits 
operation  on  100  watts  power  from 
midnight  until  6  a.m.  WGH  now 
operates  on  a  regular  broadcasting 
wave  of  1310  kilocycles,  250  watts  day, 
and  100  watts  night,  time  unlimited. 

James  W.  Baldwin,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder  of  WGH,  told  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  transmissions  would  begin 
as  soon  as  facsimile  receiving  sets  can 
be  asembled  and  placed  in  homes. 

Additional  sets  will  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  the  problems  are  worked  out. 
ho  indicated. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEf 


Drastic  Press  Curb  Bill 
Held  Up  In  Alberta 


if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  will  be  of  news  referred  to  or  reportetj 
reduced  in  this  respect  to  the  servile  editors,  but  there  must  be  some  p®! 
position  of  the  press  of  Russia,  Ger-  pose  in  requiring  the  newspapen  tc 


Lieutenant-Governor  Withholds  Royal  Assent 
Preventing  Censorship  Measure  from 
Becoming  Low 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 
EDMONTON,  Alta.,  Oct.  6— The  long 
standing  feud  of  Premier  William  Ab- 
erhart  against  newspapers  was  crys¬ 
tallized  this  week 


Premier  Aberherf 


with  the  passing 
by  Alberta’s 
Social  Credit 
Legislature  of  a 
measure  labelled 
“An  Act  to  En¬ 
sure  Publication 
of  Accurate 
News  and  In¬ 
formation.”  Mi¬ 
nor  amendments 
granted  before 
third  reading  of 
bill  left  its  prin¬ 
ciple  unchanged. 


but  the  measure  was  prevented  from 
becoming  law,  for  time  being  at  least, 
when  Lieut.-Govemor  J.  C.  Bowen 
withheld  royal  assent 
Without  stating  any  reason  (like 
the  King  whom  he  represents,  he 
cannot  be  questioned)  Hon.  Mr. 
Bowen  announced  he  “Doth  reserve 
(the  bill)  for  the  significance  of  His 
Elxcellency  the  Governor  -  General 
thereof.”  The  Governor  -  General, 
Baron  Tweedsmuir,^  guided  by  the 
Federal  cabinet,  has  one  year  in  which 
to  give  his  decision. 

Suspension  of  publication  was  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  pwialties  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  act  which  was  introduced 
by  Solon  Low,  the  provincial  treasurer. 

Under  the  measure,  the  chairman  of 
the  Alberta  Social  Credit  Board  would 
be  empowered  to  force  publication  of 
any  statement  he  furnished  to  news¬ 
papers  on: 

SatpeatioB  Set  at  Feaalty 

L  The  objects  of  any  policies  of 
the  government; 

2.  The  means  being  taken  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  by  the  government 
to  attain  such  objects; 

3.  Circumstances  which  hinder  or 
make  difficult  the  achievement  of  any 
such  objects. 

The  bill  provided  that  such  state¬ 
ments  must  be  in  the  ordinary  print 
•f  the  newspaper,  not  exceed  one  page 
in  length  in  a  daily  newspaper  and  be 
published  in  the  next  re^ar  issue 
after  receipt  The  bill  would  make 
such  statements  privileged  and  not 
subject  to  the  libel  or  slander  act 
They  would  not  include  matter  ordi¬ 
narily  published  as  advertising. 

Denaaded  News  Soercos 
A  newspaper  would  be  required, 
within  24  hours  after  demand  of  the 
Social  Credit  Board  chairman,  to  give 
the  names,  addresses  and  occupations 
of  all  persons  supplying  it  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  subject  as  well  as  the 
address  of  any  writer  of  an  editorial, 
article  or  news  item. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Social  Credit  Board  chairman  the 
lieutenant  governor  in  coimcil  might, 
as  a  penalty,  prohibit  publication  of 
a  newspaper  for  a  definite  period  or 
until  further  notice.  Publication  of 
any  information  from  any  person  or 
source  also  might  be  prohibited. 

A  fine  of  $500  was  provided  for  con¬ 
travention  the  act  or  default  in 
complying  with  its  provisions,  while 
contravention  of  an  order  in  council 


regarding  suspension  of  publication 
would  bring  a  $1,000  fine. 

Amendments  to  the  original  bill 
were: 

Section  three  was  changed  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  statements  which  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Credit  Board  may 
compel  newspapers  to  publish  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  corrections  and  amplification 
of  any  statements  previously  published 
relating  to  government  policy  or  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Space  Clause  Changed 

Section  four  changed  the  space 
which  may  be  demanded  to  be  of  the 
same  space,  type  and  prominence  as 
stories  or  editorials  which  offended 
the  government. 

Section  five  was  amended  specifical¬ 
ly  to  exempt  proprietor,  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  printer,  manager  or  employe 
from  li^l  or  slander  suits  as  a  result 
of  government  statements. 

Other  sections  were  unchanged. 
Premier  Aberhart  long  has  threat¬ 
ened  the  press  with  “control”  partic¬ 
ularly  in  his  Sunday  bible  prophecy 
broadcasts  he  has  referred  to  the  press 
in  such  terms  as  “yellow  curs,”  “crea¬ 
tures  with  mental  hydrophobia,”  “all 
tools  of  high  finance,”  etc.  He  has 
barred  from  press  conferences  specific 
newspapermen  and  representatives  of 
specific  newspapers  in  Alberta  as  well 
as  newspapers  outside  the  province  he 
believed  had  particularly  offended 
him. 

Alberta  Press  Statement 

A  formal  statement  issued  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Alberta  division  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  six  Alberta  daily 
newspapers  Oct  1  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Alberta  Legislature  de¬ 
clared  the  legislation  would  “impose 
a  dictatorship  over  the  press  and  deny 
to  the  people  of  Alberta  their  right 
to  receive  uncensored  news  of  their 
government”  and  added;  “Such  a  bill 
is  contrary  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  long  established  practice  in 
democratic  countries.” 

The  statement  said  in  part:  “The 
press  of  Alberta  consisting  of  96  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  six  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  take  this  opportunity  in  the  very 
limited  time  at  its  disposal  to  place  on 
record  its  vigorous  and  emphatic  pro¬ 
test  against  this  legislation. 

“The  proposed  legislation  while 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  an  act 
to  insure  the  publication  of  accurate 
news  and  information  is  an  attempt 
to  *  *  *  place  them  in  such  a  position 
of  servitude  to  the  government  that 
they  cease  to  be  a  free  press  and  be¬ 
come  no  more  than  an  instrument  of 
social  credit  propaganda. 

Reduced  to  Servile  Position 
“In  Great  Britain  control  of  the 
press  was  terminated  in  1695  and  in 
that  year  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  established.  Once  abolished  in 
Great  Britain  control  of  the  press  was 
never  revived  and  all  ideas  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  law  of 
libel,  have  been  for  that  length  of 
time  imknown  there. 

“One  of  the  features  of  dictatorial 
control  of  the  press  in  continental 
Europe  is  the  obligatory  publication 
of  government  propaganda  as  and 
when  required.  The  press  of  Alberta, 


many  and  Italy. 

“A  newspaper  could  be  compelled  to 
publish  statements  which  it  may  know 
or  believe  to  be  false,  and  the  public 
will  be  denied  the  unbiased  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  an  informed 
public  opinion. 

Mutt  Publlth  Libelt 

“It  could  be  compelled  to  publish 
government-prepared  political  prop¬ 
aganda  in  the  sam3  type  as  ordinary 
news,  thus,  notwithstanding  the  desig¬ 
nated  footnote  that  it  is  supplied  by 
the  social  credit  board,  giving  such  whom,  at  the  sole  discretioii  V*^ 
political  propaganda  the  appearance  minister  of  trade  and  industry,  then 
of  ordinary  news.  license  to  work  may  be  withdrawn. 

“It  could  be  compelled  to  publish 


furnish  the  names  of  such  individvukl 
Companion  Bill  “Joker' 

“There  is,  however,  presently  be-! 
fore  the  legislature,  a  bill  to  pro. 
vide  for  the  licensing  of  all  trade* 
businesses,  industries,  employment 
and  occupations  and  for  all  person 
so  engaged. 

“The  two  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
sidered  together  gives  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  power  to  regiment  anc 
penalize  those  individuals  vidiose 
names  have  been  required  and  frou 


attacks  on  persons  and  institutions 
which  it  believes  cire  entitled  to  sup¬ 
port. 

“It  could  be  compelled  to  publish 
government  statements  containing 
libels  on  individuals  that  may  do 
them  irreparable  harm.  Such  individ¬ 
uals  are  deprived  by  the  legislation  of 
their  long-established  right  of  redress 
by  the  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  newspaper  would  remain  subject 
to  prosecution  under  the  criminal 
code. 

“The  clause  which  compels  a  daily 
newspaper  to  provide  for  government 
purposes  in  any  issue  and  as  often  as 
required  as  much  as  one  page  and  a 
weekly  newspaper  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  its  total  number  of  pages  in 
any  issue  is  clearly  confiscatory  legis¬ 
lation  and  is  comparable  to  compelUng 
a  merchant  to  supply  goods  or  a 
farmer  to  supply  grain  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  payment. 

News  Sources  Stifled 
“The  freedom  of  the  press  is  further 
seriously  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation  in  that  it  would  deprive 
the  newspapers  of  some  of  their 
sources  of  news  and  would  stifle  the 
free  expression  of  individuals  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest. 

“Consequently  any  person  furnish¬ 
ing  news  or  writing  news  stories  or 
editorials  that  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  government  can  be  deprived  of 
his  only  means  of  employment  and 
livelihood. 

“As  it  is  the  intention  to  license 
those  employed  in  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  businesses  and  occu¬ 
pations  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
government  to  extend  this  penalty  to 
those  whose  names  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  as  having  supplied  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  reporter  or  other  employe 
or  a  newspaper.  Thus  there  coiild 
bo  set  up  such  fear  of  loss  of  license 
as  would  prevent  citizens  of  Alberta 
from  giving  information  to  newspa¬ 
pers  even  though  such  information 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Unfair  Advantage  to  Compctitori 

“This  legislation  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  apply  to  newspapers  published  in 
neighboring  provinces.  These  al¬ 
ready  have  a  large  circulation  in  Al¬ 
berta.  They  will  not  be  required  to 
carry  the  propaganda  of  the  Alberta 
government  nor  to  reveal  the  sources 
of  their  Alberta  news.  This  would 
give  them  an  unfair  advantage  in 
Alberta  in  competition  with  Alberta 
newspapers  and  greatly  increase  their 
circulation  at  the  expense  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  press  which  today  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  our  citizens. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  the  present 
administration  and  it  is  well  known 
to  the  public  that  the  newspapers  of 
Alberta  have  invariably  given  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  information  on 
government  policies  and  pronounce¬ 
ments. 

“No  penalty  is  provided  in  the 
legislation  against  any  of  the  sources 


“The  drastic  nature  of  the  penalties 
provided  by  the  act  make  it  ab®. 
dantly  clear  that  the  real  intentiot 
of  the  legislation  is  to  control  and  ai| 
the  instance  of  the  government 
destroy  the  free  press  at  thj 
province.” 
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Withdraws  Libel  Suit 
vs.  World-Telegram 

The  $1,000,000  libel  action  broughsl 
in  1933  by  William  J.  Flynn,  formal 
Bronx  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
against  the  New  York  World-Tile. 
gram  and  Roy  W.  Howard  has  bee 
discontinued. 

The  suit  was  brought  to  recove: 
damages  for  alleged  libel  followinf 
publication  in  the  paper  April  25 
1933,  of  an  editorial  commenting  or. 
the  suicide  of  Louis  H.  Willard  vk 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  agaiml 
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Mr.  Flynn  in  a  Seabury  investigatioJ 


theqi 


who 


and  who  later  was  acquitted  of  pe. 
jury  in  an  action  brought  by  th4j!rrin 
commissioner.  f 

Commenting  upon  his  reasons  fa-| 
withdrawing  the  suit,  the  World- 
Telegram  reported  Mr.  Flynn  as  say- 
L)g;  “The  sole  purpose  of  my  suit  ws 
to  confront  my  accuser  before  fe 
Seabury  committee,  or  those  aefc 
for  him,  in  a  forum  where  both  sides 
could  be  heard.  I  have  always  fel- 
that  the  ex-parte  one-sided  hearing| 
before  the  Joint  Legislative  Commit' 
tee  were  grossly  unfair.  With  m; 
accuser  dead  my  opportunity  to  cob 
front  him  with  the  facts  which  woul: 
establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  hi 
story  is  lost  and  no  satisfactor 
method  is  available  by  which  the  b 
sues  could  be  tried  in  the  absence  c  i 
the  accuser.” 

Mr.  Flynn  continued  saying  tk: 
“the  passage  of  time  would  seemtijf*’ 
have  demonstrated  that  the  accua 
tions  against  me  were  without  sub¬ 
stance  or  else  charges  and  appropriati 
proceedings  would  have  been  take 
at  the  time  the  accusations 
made.” 

He  said  that  a  trial  would  tail 
from  30  to  60  days  in  court 
“the  time,  trouble  and  expense 
volved  for  both  sides  and  for  the  tai- 
payers  would  be  enormous.  I  haul 
therefore  yielded  to  the  persia-j 
sions  of  my  counsel  to  withdraw  thtf 
suit.' 
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6c  LIBEL  VERDICT 

A  Supreme  Court  jury  awarded 
Kantor,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
torney,  a  judgment  of  six  cents  in  li.=| 
$25,000  libel  suit  against  the  Mob- 
mouth  County  Publishing  Compasj- 
publishers  of  the  Long  Branch  (N.  1 
Daily  Record,  Sept.  29.  The  suit « 1 
based  on  publication  of  an  article  c 
which  Kantor  was  accused  of  stealffl 
cattle.  An  indictment  was  retumd 
against  the  lawyer,  but  it  was  nolk 
pressed.  The  jury  found  the  defeni- 
ant  guilty  of  libel  but  decided  d* 
article  had  been  printed  withod 
malice  and  had  cavised  the  plainld 
no  injury. 
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Radio  Rendering  Valuable  Aid 
Circulation  Promotion  Work 
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Journal  does  little  in  this  respect. 
The  greatest  direct  use  is  made 
through  spot  announcements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  starting  of  special 
features,  insurance  policies,  etc. 

From  Douglas  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  comes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  radio  promotion  ideas 
employed  by  his  paper: 

(1)  Friday  morning  program,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  selected  town  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  circulation  area  (known 
as  the  49th  state).  The  history  and 
advantages  of  each  town  are  related 
by  the  annoimcer,  with  transcribed 
music  interspersed.  Statements  from 
leading  citizens  telling  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Globe-Democrat  in  the 

radio  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable  This  is  a  15-minute  program,  seven  air  with  music  and  various  announce-  ‘^o^^uttity  are  read,  and  their  fa- 
jnn  of  newspaper  circulation  pro-  nights  a  week.”  ments  about  Screen  and  Radio.  At  musical  flections  are  dedi- 

^nn,  judging  from  comments  re-  Another  R  &  T  program  that  has  the  close  of  the  program  the  listener  fo  theni.  Dodgers,  letters  and 

aived  'from  promotion  managers  on  been  rimning  for  more  than  two  was  informed  that  within  30  minutes  ^^wspaper  articles,  telling  of  this  pro- 
jiilies  either  owning  radio  stations  or  years  is  “The  Parade  of  Features” —  from  the  time  the  program  went  off  8^“”'  sent  in  advance  to  each 

Ciliated  with  local  broadcast  units,  transcribed  music,  comments  on  Sun-  the  air,  a  newspaper  carrier  would  On  the  day  of  each 

Tvoes  of  programs  used  by  newspa-  day  features,  interviews  with  Sunday  be  aroimd  with  a  special  message.  ^oadMst,  Photos  of  scenes  in  the 
gtfs  to  build  circulation  and  create  Register  staff  members,  etc.  The  pro-  This  message  was  a  prepared  solici-  honored  Aat  day  are  published 

will  vary,  apparently,  all  the  gram  is  aired  on  three  stations  every  tation  on  Screen  and  Radio  and  the  the  Globe-Democrat  and  reference 
iiy  from  spot  announcements  on  Saturday  at  5: 15  p.m.  for  a  quarter  Banner.”  made  to  this  group  of  pictures  by 

t-ular  promotion  features  to  drama-  hour.  This  program  gives  listeners  The  Banner  also  uses  radio  to  pro-  t, 

wed  skits  and  "special  event”  broad-  an  idea  of  some  of  the  especially  in-  mote  a  new  serial  story  by  taking  the  j  Morning  Program 

first  three  or  four  chanters  and  drama-  transcribed  music  each  morning. 
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Many  Types  of  Programs  Used  by  Newspapers  to  Build 
Good-Will . . .  Periodical  Newscasts  Most  Popular,  Sym¬ 
posium  Shows  .  .  .  Broadcasts  Promote  Features 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


casts.  However,  the  most  universally  teresting  features  in  the  rotogravure  first  three  or  four  chapters  and  drama-  iranscrinea  music  each  morning, 
popular  radio  feature  furnished  by  and  magazine  sections.  In  addition,  tizing  them  over  the  air  and  then  Saturday  ^d  Sunday,  with 

newspapers  is  the  periodical  newscast,  the  Des  Moines  papers  sponsor  two  delivering  sample  copies  of  these  in-  announcements  of  Globe-Democrat 
Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  programs  of  farm  flashes,  entitled  stallments  with  a  solicitation  follow-  ®3tures. 
debate  on  pros  and  cons  of  whether  “Farming  in  the  News.”  These  are  ing  the  delivery.  'Treat*”  Feotorad 

or  not  radio  broadcasts  destroy  the  five-minute  programs,  promoting  Comic*  Broadca*t  Doily  f^)  Saturday  Evening  Program,  just 

value  of  newspapers’  most  perishable  farm  news  coverage  and  complete  broadcast  the  comics  over  Publication  of  the  first  city 

product,  namely,  news,  we  have  en-  market  reports  in  the  paper.  One  of  a  character  of  the  Sunday  Globe-Demo- 

davored  to  learn  how  newspapers  these  programs  is  broadcast  daily  on  instead  of  the  regular  reading  ”  features  the  'treats’  in  the  Sim- 

can  profitably  employ  radio  as  an  aid  thr^  stations;  the  other  daily  on  one  Dreyfus.  "This  is  done  Paper. 

is  maintaining  or  increasing  circu-  .station.  ^^jy  Sunday  and  our  lis-  “These  programs  have  won  public 

btion.  One  of  the  best  answers  to  Traa*crib«d  New*  Talk*  tener  response  has  been  tested  on  approval  and  the  first  described  has 

the  question  was  received  from  Frank  'pjjg  Register  &  Tribune’s  “star”  numerous  occasions  and  found  to  be  sflmulus  to  out-of-town  circu- 

Jaffe,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Sunday  program  is  a  quarter  hour  very  gratifying.  We  are  constantly  “CclMes  Mr.  Martin, 

who  summed  up  the  situation  by  qjj  current  news  developments, —  rimning  contests  on  this  comic  broad-  The  Detroit  News  does  a  great  deal 

•ttting:  mainly  political,  by  Richard  Wilson,  cast,  offering  prizes  to  children  for  P^ouiotion  over  WWJ,  the  News’ 

Varied  Promotloa  Broadcast*  Washington  correspondent.  These  coloring  the  comics.  We  also  use  an  station.  We  think  that  most 

“We’ve  broadcast  from  hospitals,  talks  are  transcribed  in  Washington  occasional  quiz  that  calls  for  answers  promotions  Me  good  or  we 

football  fields,  railroad  stations,  air-  Saturday  morning,  airmailed  to  Des  on  certain  comics.  Prizes  are  usually  contmue  mem,”  comments 

sports,  state  fairs,  cornfields,  public  Moines  and  put  on  the  air  Sunday  small,  such  as  coaster  wagons,  dolls,  ‘  j*’  *”“3ger  of  the  News  pro- 

mJ  buildings,  river  fronts,  schools,  roof-  afternoon.  They  have  built  up,  over  etc.  Also,  we  broadcast  a  negro  potion  department  We  employ  WWJ 
tops,  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  last  eight  months,  a  tremendous  spiritual  once  each  week,  inviting  a  promote  teatures  m  the  newspaper 
Iowa,  all  for  the  sake  of  promoting  following,  according  to  Mr.  Jaffe,  who  choir  from  one  of  our  negro  churches  classifi^  and  dis- 

our  newspapers.  We’ve  spent  thou-  explains  that  Mr.  Wilson  discusses  to  present  a  15-minute  program.”  advertismg  to  the  public, 

sands  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  not  only  what  the  President  is  doing.  At  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  three  in-  ^  i  "  the  News 

man-hours,  we’ve  pulled  radio  stunts  what  other  members  of  the  official  direct  advantages  from  radio  were  ^  liberal  quantity  of  spot  an- 

that  would’  be  a  credit  to  the  net-  family  are  doing,  but  tells  about  Iowa  outlined  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  |^oi“i®®nients,  as  well  as  a  weekly 

works— but  we  can’t  tell  for  sure  that  officials  in  Washington,  and  inter-  Walter  J.  Damm,  Journal  promotion  bour  on  which  news  events  and 

we’re  selling  newspapers.  All  we  prets  current  news  in  terms  of  the  manager.  The  first  two  are  directly  serial  stori^  are  dramatized 

how  is  that  we  get  our  radio  work  average  person.  “He  ties  the  current  attributable  to  the  fact  the  Journal  f  ,  progr^  is  built  on  the  basis 
talked  about,  our  circulation  is  going  headlines  into  questions  of  what  may  owns  its  station  and  consequently  pleasing  the  public  rather  man  try- 
up,  and  the’  circulation  department  lie  ahead,”  writes  Mr.  Jaffe,  “leaving  benefits  from  the  repeated  station  call  promotion,”  ex¬ 
wants  us  to  keep  on  using  radio.  So  the  listener  with  a  desire  to  read  his  latter  announcements — ^“WTMJ,  the  ^  seems  to  be 

that’s  what  we’re  going  to  do.”  dispatches  in  the  Register  &  Tribune  Milwaukee  Journal  Station”;  and  sec-  "6  likewise  employ  15  min- 

In  conducting  this  national  sym-  of  the  conning  days.”  ond,  the  good  will  resulting  from  be-  “  “  twice  a  week  to  promote  interest 

Jposium  among  promotion  managers  on  Aside  from  a  multitude  of  routine  ing  credited  with  giving  the  public  motion  picture  secUon.  Judg- 

^  the  part  radio  may  play  in  circula-  spot  broadcasts  on  various  features,  the  best  radio  programs  obtainable.  ®  y  returns  trom  listeners,  it  is  a 

tion  promotion,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  such  as  college  football  coverage  and  The  third  indirect  benefit,  and  one  program.  TOe  oldest  continu- 

Ktused  of  giving  “aid  and  comfort  scores,  the  R  &  T  is  inaugurating  a  which  is  available  to  any  newspaper  12,®  Mj^here  is 

to  the  enemy.”  It  is  still  generally  new  Sunday  evening  program  on  located  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  .  Radio  Dmi^r  broadcast 

agreed  the  newspaper  itself  is  its  best  three  stations,  promoting  its  carrier-  radio  station,  is  the  appearance  of  edi-  /  ®  won^n  s  household  editor  of 

meant  of  promotion.  But  in  an  age  salesmen’s  organization.  The  weekly  torial  staff  members  on  various  pro-  e  iMews.  Recipes,  men^  and  other 
where  radio  has  rapidly  risen  to  variety  show,  to  be  known  as  “Carrier  grams.  matters  of  interest  to  the  housewife 


Id 


In  the  case  of  the  Journal,  Billy 
Sixty,  bowling  and  golf  editor;  Oliver 
Kuechle,  football  writer;  Eddie 
Thompson,  radio  editor;  Larry  Law¬ 
rence,  editor  of  the  Green  Sheet;  as 


modest  degree. 

Ntw*  Program  "Invaluabl*'' 

The  Des  Moines  Regi-ter  &  Trib- 


are  broadcast  on  this  period  every 
morning.” 

For  display  and  classified  promo¬ 
tion,  the  News  utilizes  five-minute 
dramatic  skits  every  morning. 

Small  Towr*  Salatad 
Three  radio  promotion  programs  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
considers  most  valuable  were  out- 


public  favor,  we  recognize  that,  if  Salesmen’s  Party,”  will,  outside  of  the 
properly  used,  it  can  be  a  valuable  orchestra,  feature  carrier  talent, 
idjunct  to  the  printed  word.  Replies  Rural  Circulation  Promoted 

received  from  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Although  not  owning  its  own  sta- 
_  try  indicate  that  many  newspapers,  tion,  the  Nashville  Banner  is  using 

(Jiiduding  metronolitan  dailies,  are  not  j-gdio  to  good  advantage,  writes  W.  C.  well  as  several  others,  have  been  sold 

King  radio  at  all.  Others  are  making  Dreyfus,  Banner  circulation  manager,  by  the  radio  sales  department  as  tal- 

octensive  use  of  this  rnedium,  while  Banner  Newshawk  broadcast  ent  on  commercial  programs. 

itiU  others  are  only  utilizing  it  to  a  twice  daily  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  Because  supervisory  direction  of  the 

listener  interest  of  any  of  the  paper’s  station  rests  with  the  promotion  de-  Editor  &  Publisher  by  H.  J. 

programs.  The  Newshawk  constantly  partment,  the  station  builds  innumer-  Moorhead,  promotion  manager,  as 

_ _  _ _  __  _  _  reminds  the  rural  listener  of  the  Ban-  able  radio  programs  which  do  have  a  follows: 

»«,  heavy  users  of  radio,  put  on  a  ner’s  mail  subscription  prices.  Dis-  beneficial  return  to  the  paper,  such  “  ‘Small  Town  Salutes’:  a  30  min- 
nightiy  pews  broadcast  over  four  cussing  how  the  Banner  uses  radio  as  a  program  devoted  to  movie  and  ute  program  built  around  the  salute 

bwa  stations,  three  their  own,  one  to  promote  circulation,  Mr,  Dreyfus  radio  gossip— tied  up  with  the  Sunday  idea  excepting  that  we  visit  the  small 

•toted  for  promotion  purposes.  This  continues;  Screen  and  Radio  Magazine.  At  all  towns  in  our  territory  and  through 

xewscast  promotes  the  morning  pa-  “When  we  took  on  Screen  and  times,  however,  the  rule  prevails  that  the  publishers  of  weekly  papers  in 
per,  newsdealer  sales  and  home  de-  Radio  magazine  about  a  year  ago,  we  the  program  must  be  built  from  the  these  towns  secure  local  talent  from 

livery.  “We  find  this  program  invalu-  secured  40.000  sample  copies  for  dis-  radio  standpoint  and  must  be  “good  the  town  visited.  These  people  are 

•bfe,”  states  Mr.  Jaffe,  “partly  because  tribution.  On  a  given  day  these  copies  radio,”  Mr.  Damm  pointed  out.  “There  then  brought  into  Knoxville  and  put 

BOW  we  have  a  huge  audience  that  is  were  delivered  to  non-readers  of  the  is  no  toleration  of  building  programs  on  the  air.  The  weekly  paper  gives 

»<irth  keeping  for  institutional  pur-  Banner  in  the  city  and  suburban  of  this  kind  merely  as  an  excuse  to  us  publicity,  the  small  town  talent 

ded  tklpaies  and  because  of  potential  sales  towns.  A  letter  had  gone  to  all  of  serve  an  advertising  purpose  for  the  welcomes  the  chance  to  go  on  the  air 

vikie.  We  build  this  program  as  a  the  district  managers  and  carriers,  paper,”  he  said.  and  we  are  assured  of  a  listening 

•rerice  feature  of  the  newspaper,  but  annoimcing  that  at  a  given  time  a  As  far  as  direct  use  of  radio  to  ad-  audience  in  the  town  featiured,  for 

•»k  into  it  some  promotion  copy,  15-minute  program  would  be  on  the  vertise  the  paper  is  concerned,  the  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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Newark  News  Gets  Award 
As  Best  N.  J.  Daily 


Montclair  Times  Picked  Among  Weeklies  .  .  . 
G.  P.  Taylor  Wins  Rutgers  Award  . . .  150  at  News¬ 
paper  Institute  .  .  .  Robb  Predicts  5  Cent  Dailies 


NEW  JEIRSEY  Press  Association’s 
16th  annual  newspaper  institute, 
held  at  Rutgers  University  Oct.  4, 
was  marked  by  the  best  attendance 
and  the  largest  competitive  newspa¬ 
per  exhibit  in  the  history  of  the 
contest-conference.  More  than  150 
newspapermen  were  present. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  again 
was  given  the  major  award  among 
New  Jersey’s  big  daily  papers,  and 
the  MoTitclair  Times  was  selected  as 
best  in  the  weekly  class.  Since  it  was 
the  third  time  both  papers  had  won 
the  general  excellence  prizes,  both 
were  given  permanent  possession  of 
the  trophies. 

The  judge  of  the  exhibit,  V.  Win¬ 
field  Challenger,  director  of  printing 
for  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
awarded  the  other  general  excellence 
prizes  to  the  Morristown  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  the  best  daily  under  10,000 
circulation;  the  Madison  Eagle,  as  the 
best  weekly  under  3,000  circulation, 
and  the  Millbum-Short  Hills  Items, 
as  the  best  tabloid  size  weekly. 

Ratgert  Award  to  G.  P.  Taylor 
Garvin  P.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Montclair  Times  Company,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Rutgers  University 
Award  at  the  banquet  “for  wise 
and  forceful  leadership  in  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  citation  called  attention  to  Tay¬ 
lor’s  devotion  to  public  welfare,  long 
connection  with  the  NJPA  and  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Rutgers  department 
of  journalism.  Mr.  Taylor  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  trophy  awarded  to  the 
Montclair  Times,  while  Arthur  J. 
Sinnot,  editor,  accepted  the  Newark 
News  cup. 

The  new  executive  secretary  of  the 
association.  Professor  Charles  L.  Al¬ 
len,  new  head  of  the  Rutgers  jotir- 
nalism  department,  was  introduced  at 
the  morning  session  by  President 
James  Kemey,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers.  Prof. 
Allen  said  newspapers  of  the  future 
would  meet  radio  and  television  com¬ 
petition  with  more  news,  better  writ¬ 
ten,  and  more  and  better  pictures. 

Speaking  at  the  morning  session  on 
“Trends  of  Change  in  American 
Newspaper  Publishing,”  Arthur  Robb, 
executive  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  told  the  delegates  that  “fears 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  well 
founded,”  adding:  “The  burden  on 
the  press  to  keep  free  is  the  heaviest 
since  the  Civil  War.”  He  named 
“pressure  groups”  and  several  legis¬ 
lative  measures  as  forces  opposing 
freedom  and  urged  the  newspapers 
to  publish  more  facts  and  more  ex¬ 
pert  reporting  and  interpretations  of 
the  news. 

Robb  Predicts  5e  Papers 

“Democracy  cannot  survive  in  a 
shower  of  radio  bulletins,”  Mr.  Robb 
went  on.  “The  public  must  have  the 
accurate  and  detailed  reporting  only 
the  newspapers  can  supply,  and  news 
Hashes  will  not  suffice.”  Mr.  Robb 
called  the  newspaper  stories  reveal¬ 
ing  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black’s  former 
affiliations  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
“grand  reporting!”  He  said  “we  are  in 
for  more  expert  reporting  and  I  re¬ 
joice  at  the  prospect.” 


He  spoke  pessimistically  of  the 
profit  possibilities  in  the  newspap>er 
business  for  the  next  few  years,  citing 
“pyramiding  costs”  as  the  reason  for 
this  view.  “I  am  afraid  many  indi¬ 
vidually  owned  newspapers  will  go  to 
the  wall  within  the  next  few  years 
because  their  communities  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  sustain  the  increased  cost  of 
their  operation,”  he  said. 

Increasing  production  costs,  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  may  make  it  necessary  for 
publishers  to  charge  five  cents  per 
copy  for  newspapers  within  five  years. 

Ex-senator  W.  Warren  Barbour, 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  also  addressed  the  morning 
assembly,  praising  the  American  press 
for  its  educational  work  which 
brought  about  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  social  security  pro¬ 
grams. 

Talavisioii  Diicastad 

Discussion  of  television  and  fac¬ 
simile  newspaper  transmission  fea¬ 
tured  the  afternoon  session  as  Dr.  Al¬ 
fred  N.  Goldsmith,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  and  Prof.  Allen  spoke  on 
the  subject. 

“New  Jersey  residents  will  have 
front  seats  in  the  theatre  of  the  air 
when  television  becomes  a  commonly 
used  service,”  said  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He 
added  that  tests  in  North  Jersey  in 
particular  have  shown  reception  con¬ 
ditions  fully  as  good  as  those  in  many 
parts  of  metropolitan  New  York. 
Guest  speaker  at  the  banquet  Wcis 
Harold  B.  Hinton,  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “America  Gropes  for  Peace.” 
Despite  many  failures  in  neutrality 
legislation,  he  said,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  United  States  becoming 
engaged  in  the  Sino- Japanese  con¬ 
flict  as  long  as  the  American  people 
refrain  from  war  hysteria. 

Urges  Employ*  Conferencos 

Discussing  business  methods  that 
would  insure  a  profit  through  rising 
production  costs,  George  Price  Ellis 
of  Wolf  and  Company,  accountants, 
recommended  frequent  conferences 
with  employes  concerning  economies. 
“Labor  agitators,”  he  said,  “exist  more 
on  managers’  mistakes  than  on  any 
deep-rooted  class  issue.” 

Henry  Suydam,  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News  editorial  staff,  urged 
editors  “not  to  be  too  hard  on  our 
government.”  He  said  relations  in 
Washington  between  government  and 
press  are  better  than  R^y  have  been 
in  previous  administrations. 

Awards  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
newspaper  exhibit  were  as  follows: 

Weeklies  under  3,000  circulation;  Front 
page — Keypert  Weekly,  first;  Glen  Ridge 
Raper,  second.  Editorial  page — Delaware 
Dailey  Xews,  first;  Cape  May  County  Times, 
second.  Cieneral  excellence — Madison  Eagle, 
first;  the  Delaware  Valley  News,  second. 

W'eeklies  over  3,000  circulation:  Front 
page — Washington  Star,  first;  Hasbrouck 
Heights  Observer,  second.  Editorial  page — 
Westfield  Leader,  first;  Washington  Star, 
second.  General  excellence — Montclair  Times, 
first;  Washington  Star,  second. 

Tabloid  sire  weeklies:  Front  page — Mil- 
hum-Shen  Hills  Item,  first;  Englewood  News, 


M-Ciiid.  Kdltorial  page  —  Millburn  -  Short 
Hills  Item,  first;  Atlantic  City  News,  second. 
General  excellence  —  Millburn  -  Short  Hills 
Item,  first;  Bordentorvn  Register,  second. 

Dailies  under  10,000  circulation;  Front 
page  -H'oodbury  Evening  News,  first— Ocean 
City  Sentinel  Ledger,  second;  Morristown 
Daily  Record,  third.  Editorial  page — Morris¬ 
town  Daily  Record,  first;  Orange  Daily  Cou¬ 
rier.  second.  Sports  page — Orange  Daily 
Courier,  first;  Morristown  Daily  Record,  sec¬ 
ond.  <  leneral  excellence — .Morristown  Daily 
Record. 

Dailies  over  10.000  circulation:  Front  page 
-Elisabeth  Daily  Journal,  first;  Paterson 
Morning  Call.  second;  Trenton  Evening 
Times:  third.  Falitorial  page — Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News:  first;  Trenton  Evening  Times, 
second :  Plainfield  Courier  -  News,  third. 

Sports  page-  -Plainfield  Courier-News,  first; 
Asbury  Park  Press,  second;  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  third.  Society  page — Netv  Erunstoick 
Sunday  Times,  first;  Trenton  State  Gasette, 
second;  Trenton  Sunday  Times-Advertiser, 
third.  General  excellence — Newark  Evening 
News,  first;  Trenton  Evening  Times,  seconil; 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  third. 


CALIFORNIA  PUBLISHERS 
nCHTING  CARRIER  TAX 

Security  Low  Should  Not 
Apply  to  Boys.  They  Soy 


Two  Vacancies  Remain 
On  Pulitzer  Board 

The  recent  death  of  Robert  Lathan, 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Pulitzer  graduate  school  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University, 
has  created  the  third  vacancy  on  the 
board  within  a  year. 

Last  May  3  the  first  two  vacancies 
were  temporarily  filled  when  Walter 
Lippmann  and  William  Allen  White 
were  appointed  following  the  deaths 
of  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  and  Rollo  Ogden,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Lippmann,  however,  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  nomination. 

It  is  expected  by  Columbia  officials 
that  no  action  on  the  vacancies  will 
be  taken  until  the  board  meets  late 
in  April  next  year  to  vote  on  the 
Pulitzer  awards. 


WRITER  ASSAULTED 


Tulsa,  Okla.,  Oct.  4 — A  police 
search  for  an  assailant  who  inflicted 
minor  wounds  on  Ralph  Martin, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  police  reporter 
and  columnist,  was  unsuccessful  last 
week.  Martin  received  16  slight 
wounds  when  a  man  he  said  was  a 
Negro  leaped  from  the  shadows  at 
the  entrance  of  the  police  station 
Sept.  27.  The  reporter  said  the  man 
shouted,  “put  this  in  your 


paper,”  and  started  striking  him  with 
a  knife.  Martin  drew  a  small  cali¬ 
ber  pistol,  pressed  it  against  the 
Negro’s  body  and  pulled  the  trigger 
but  the  weapon  was  on  safety  and  did 
not  discharge.  Martin  said  he  hred 
two  shots  as  the  man  fled.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  stories  he 
wrote  recently  about  a  “policy  racket” 
in  the  Negro  district  may  have 
prompted  the  assault.  A  month  ago, 
Martin  said,  three  Negroes  in  a  car 
knocked  him  down  after  one  of  them 
said  “there  he  is,”  and  then  sped 
away. 


Los  Angeles,  Oct.  4 — Armed  with 
statistics  to  prove  that  collection  of 
social  security  levies  from  carrien 
will  cost  more  than  the  tax  will  pro. 
duce,  California  publishers  will 
with  the  State  Unemployment  Re. 
serves  Commission  in  Sacramento  Oct 
13. 

The  publishers  have  been  called 
upon  to  show  cause  why  a  present 
ruling  exempting  carriers  should  not 
be  revoked.  Presenting  the  case  for 
the  publishers  will  be  Phil  Knox,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Oakland  Tribuv 
J.  L.  Doutt,  San  Bernardino  Sun;  and 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager,  (idi. 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assoca- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
state,  the  publishers  will  show  that 
there  are  13,175  carriers  in  California, 
exclusive  of  corner  newsboys,  and 
that  the  carriers  earn  an  average  of 
$3.91  a  week.  There  is  an  average 
personal  turnover  in  their  ranks  of 
298.4%.  Only  47%  of  them  remain 
as  carriers  one  year,  and  only  31% 
remain  two  years.  If  the  state  de¬ 
cides  to  collect  an  assessment,  its 
share  will  be  $36,223.99;  the  Federal 
government’s,  $72,473.98. 

Everybody  Will  Be  la  Red 
Assuming  that  25%  of  the  boys 
work  two  years,  and  all  ask  relief, 
the  publishers  will  argue,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  which  must  be  paid  by 
the  state  will  be  $461,160.  If  15% 
work  two  years  and  all  ask  relief, 
the  amoimt  will  be  $276,640.  If  25% 
work  one  year  and  ask  relief,  the 
amount  will  be  $230,580,  and  if  15% 
work  one  year,  and  seek  relief,  the 
state  must  pay  $138,320. 

Adding  the  amounts  paid  for  relief 
on  the  250%  who  work  a  shorter 
period  and  the  costs  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  on  approximately  three  times  the 
13,175  working  at  one  time,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  both  the  state  and  Fede^ 
accounts  will  be  in  the  red  so  far  as 
carriers  are  concerned,  the  publishers 
assert. 

Including  California,  there  are  at 
present  11  states  exempting  carriers 
wholly  or  partially  from  this  levy. 
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Beaverbrook  to  Visit 
U.  S.  in  November 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  and  London 
Evening  Standard,  will  return  to 
America  in  November  for  another 
visit,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  S.  Flinn, 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  just  returned  from 
Charkley,  Surrey,  Lord  Beaverbrook’i 
coimtry  place  in  England,  where  he 
acted  as  the  publisher’s  personal  phy¬ 
sician  for  the  past  several  months. 


ON  CHI.  NEWS  BOARD 


N.  Y.  RACKET  EXPOSED 


Rawleigh  Warner,  vice-president 
of  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  Chicago, 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Oct.  5,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  James 
L.  Houghteling,  who  is  now  United 
States  commissioner  of  immigration 
and  naturalization  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


ASNE  BOARD  TO  MEET 


An  expose  of  a  fake  police  proteC' 
tion  racket  three  months  ago  in  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American  n- 
suited  in  the  arrest  of  five  men  Oct 
5,  charged  with  having  mulcted  busi' 
ness  men  of  $1,000  a  day  through  the 
fraud.  Three  men  mentioned  in  the 
expose  admitted  to  police  that  thff 
had  solicited  funds  in  the  name  « 
the  police.  The  Journal  and  American 
began  its  investigation  after  receiv¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  complaints. 


Annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors 
board  of  directors  has  teen  called  by 
President  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  for  11  a.m.  Sunday, 
Oct.  17,  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


AP  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Associated  Press  Editors  will  b* 
held  at  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel,  ChaO- 
paign-Urbana,  Oct.  30. 


OCTOBER 


19  3  7 


Charges  Filed  Against 
Eagle  Guild  Strikers 


tinued  on  Monday.  Two  points  re-  among  units  in  paying  the  two  50 
main  to  be  arbitrated  and  it  is  ex-  cent  assessments  levied  Sept.  10  and 


pected  decisions  will  be  made  shortly  24  to  aid  the  Seattle  and  Brooklyn 
by  members  of  the  board,  Morgan  R.  strikes. 


Mooney,  deputy  commissioner  of  _  ■  .  — 

labor.  Professor  Clyde  O.  Fisher  of  ^iles  Agconst  Tribune 
Middletown,  and  Daniel  J.  McCarthy  The  American  Newspaper  Guild,  in 


Waterbury  Strike  Ended  .  .  .  Negotiations  Re¬ 
sumed  in  Wilkes-Barre  .  .  .  Chicago  Unit  Files 
NLRB  Complaint  Against  Tribune 


of  Ansonia.  Details  of  the  settle-  behalf  of  its  Chicago  affiliate,  filed 
ment  were  not  available.  charges  late  last  week  with  the  Chi- 


ment  were  not  available.  charges  late  last  week  with  the  Chi¬ 

cago  regional  division  of  the  National 
Negotiations  Resumed  Labor  Relations  Board  against  the 

Negotiations  between  the  newspa- 

per  managements  and  the  guild  Jas  yet  l^n  filed  agamst  the  Tribune 
were  resumed  Friday,  Oct.  1,  in  by  the  labor  board,  pending  mvestiga- 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  guild  had  “on  of  the  gmlds  complamt. 

The  charge,  which  was  released  to 


CHARGES  OF  CONSPIRACY  against  sewed  on  their  backs  reading:  “I  been  threatening  a  strike  for  several  ,1,^  cnarge,  wm^  was  reieasea  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  have  been  would  buy  in  this  store  if  it  didn’t  weeks.  Stevens,  ANG-CIO 


brought  by  the  management  against  adwrtise  m  the  Eagle^  Th^  attended  by  all  labor  bold  had'^^pSrtinlty  tf  de- 

,wo  American  Newspa^r  Gu^  The  strikers  succe^ed  m  enlisting  publishers  and  all  members  of  the  terming  validUy  of  the  cLffiaffit 
strikers.  Two  magistrates  have  tossed  the_  support  of  the  International  organized 


Two  magislrate,  have  the  support  ...w.  committee  organized  a  joint  alleges  the  Tribune  "has  interfered 

j.  complaints  back  and  forth  smce  negotiating  committee,  electing  with  res^ainVd  “I  coe^ei  S  eS: 

last  week.  Michael  J.  Kosik,  president  district  ployes,  members  of  the  American 

After  refusing  to  dismiss  the  com-  asked  the  members  of  the  union  to  No.  1.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer-  Tn  S 


plaints  Magistrate  Nicholas  H.  Pinto,  tt  ^  chairman;  John  Kmetz,  Inter-  to  engage  in  concerted  activities  for 

sitting  m  Bridge  Plaza  Uemrt  on  AFL  Ousts  Guild  Umt  national  Board  member,  UMWA,  vice-  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.” 

Tuesday,  referred  tbe  case  back  to  Acting  under  orders  front  William  chairman;  and  Michael  Kolesar,  sec-  Basis  of  the  charge,  according  to  the 

Magistrate  Mark  Rudich  at  Coney  Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed-  retary.  The  guild  submitted  a  pro-  complaint  filed  by  Victor  Pasche, 

Island  Court.  A  hearing  is  set  for  eration  of  Labor,  the  Madison,  Wis.,  posal  to  all  four  publishers  and  the  ANG  secretary-treasurer,  deals  with 


No.  1,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer-  Newspaper  Guild  ...  in  their  right 
ica,  as  chairman;  John  Kmetz,  Inter-  to  engage  in  concerted  activities  for 


Friday  morning. 


Federation  of  Labor  unanimously  meeting  adjourned. 


allegations  that  three  reporters  on  the 


‘hTMvi;  volPd  MonJ.y  night  to  ourf  ;he  Mudl-  ^he  next  meutiug  was  to  be  held  Tribuue'j  metr.poliUu  ^  Imd  with. 


Coney  Island  Court  Oct.  1  by  Mag-  son  unit  of  the  American  Newspaper  Qct  8  in  Wilkes  Barre  WiUiam  drawn  their  membership  in  the  guUd 
istrate  Pinto  against  Isadora  Kaufman,  Guild.  Without  a  dissenting  vote,  „  >  manaeer  of  the  Pennsvlvania  because  of  “aUeged  pressure”  and  a 
chairman  of  the  striking  guild  unit,  the  local  federation  followed  the  in-  1,^.  copyreader  on  the  metropolitan  staff 


chairman  of  the  striking  guild  unit,  the  local  federation  followed  the  m-  ___  p„hiuber«:  A«opiatinn  copyreader  on  the  metropolitan  staff 

and  John  Deegan,  a  strikmg  district  structions  of  Green,  to  “disassociate”  ,  ^  ^  Torwin  of  the  Industrial’  bas  been  discriminated  against  because 
circulation  manager,  when  Thomas  the  Madison  guild  since  the  ANG  had  p-ia*:  '  „  nonartmont  PNPA  wero  to  bis  failure  to  resign  from  the  guild. 
F.  Mulhern,  Eagle  circulation  man-  severed  its  AFL  relations  by  going  ,  -  «  ..  *  Stevens  told  Editor  &  Publisher 


F.  Mulhern,  Eagle  circulation  man-  severed  its  AFL  relations  by  going  ,  -  «  . 

ager,  swore  in  a  complaint  that  “upon  into  a  dual  rival  organization.  attena  tor  me  nrst  time, 

information  and  belief*  Kaufman  and  Four  new  officers  and  a  trustee  were  _ v  t» _ a  _ x 


UuariiLaviuii  diiu  Avauiiimii  oiivt  x' uui  iicw  uiuccid  oiiu  c&  wcic  . 

Deegan  had  conspired  with  others  elected  and  installed  by  the  Madison  contract 


Stevens  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Thursday  the  ANG  is  preparing  a 
charge  to  be  filed  with  the  Labor 
Board  against  the  Chicago  Times  later 


in  preventing  deliveries  by  carrier  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  office  A  renewal  of  the  contract  between  ^his  week.  “The  charges  will  be  more 


boys;  inciting  boy  carriers  to  dis-  until  January  and  to  fill  terms  vacated  the  New  York  Post  and  the  New  York  extensive  than  those  made  against  the 
orderly  conduct;  in  causing  crowds  by  resignation  or  by  ousting  of  mem-  Newspaper  Guild,  approved  Wednes-  Tribune,”  he  said. 


to  gather;  and  in  destroying  personal  bers.  Ray  Feldt,  stagehands  union,  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Post  imit,  was 


Chicago  Newspaper 


property  of  the  Eagle.  On  Monday  was  named  vice-president  in  place  of  to  be  signed  Friday  by  J.  David  Stem,  elected  the  following  officers.  Oct.  5. 

,  ••  _  _ J-  i___  _  ___Mj  1 _ ]  rr..ct _ Ovi-vi.-  T _ I _  _ ui:..!-..-  XT.....—,  rp  ’ 


when  a  motion  was  made  by  a  guild  Richard  Huffman,  State  Journal  com-  publisher,  and  Harry  T.  Saylor,  edi-  to  serve  imtil  the  next  anrm;^1  elec- 


attomey  to  dismiss  the  action,  Mag-  positor,  ousted  because  of  CIO  affilia-  tor,  it  was  learned  Thursday  night,  tion  in  January,  to  fill  vacancies 


istrate  Rudich  at  Coney  Island  sent  tion;  Norman  Moll,  painters  union.  Except  for  increased  minimums  af-  caused  by  recent  transfers  and  dis- 


the  question  of  dismissal  back  to  elected  treasurer,  to  succeed  Cedric  fecting  about  one-third  of  the  staff  missals:  Harry  Wohl,  Chicago  Ameri- 


Magistrate  Pinto. 

frevious  Summons  Invalid 


Parker,  Capital  Times  reporter,  also  and  increased  severance  pay  the  old  can,  formerly  first  vice-president, 
ousted  because  of  CIO  affiliation,  contract  provisions  were  renewed,  in-  president;  Charles  Johnson,  City  News 
Parker  and  Huffman  are  members  of  eluding  the  closed  shop. 


On  Oct  1  Deeaan  had  anneared  in  iiuiiumn  aic  lucuiuei:,  o 

.  ,  eeg  ppe  Madison  Industrial  Union  Organ 

court  m  answer  to  a  summons  ob-  . _ _ r. _ :i  rt _ i _  _ _  i  x 


uding  the  closed  shop.  Bureau,  formerly  secretary,  first  vice- 

Mr.  Saylor  said  the  minimums  pro-  president;  Gordon  Sessions,  Chicago 


tained  by  Theodore  Goldberg,  a  non- 


^ng  district  circulation  manager,  its  convention  in  Mil- 

but  Magistrate^  Pinto  held  that  ffie 


ization  Council.  Parker  was  elected  vided  are  now  the  same  as  in  the  Herald  &  Examiner,  second  vice 
vice-president  of  the  state  CIO  or-  Weio  York  World-Telearam  scale,  ex-  president:  Graham  Dolan.  Chicao' 


New  York  World-Telegram  scale,  ex-  president;  Graham  Dolan,  Chicago 
cept  for  tabulators.  Minimums  range  Tribune,  secretary;  and  Paul  Pueschel, 


.  1*  1  1  WCkiAIVCC  IC&Ok 

summons  was  invalid  because  it  did 

not  contain  a  brief  description  of  the  Guild  Fights  AFL  Union 


alleged  offenses.  At  that  time  H.  M. 
Richardson,  Eagle  attorney,  was 


auKee  last  week.  from  $15  for  office  boys  to  $65  for  Chicago  Abendpost,  treasurer. 

uild  Fights  AFL  Union  experienced  copy  readers  or  re-  Increases 

^  write  men.  Top  mimmum  for  Post  on.  nr  v  i  rr  u  m  .t 

Charges  that  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  tabulators  is  $35,  while  the  World-  Tribune  unit 


lucnardson,  ISagle  attorney,  was  V - . . - -.-Z,— -  __  tauuiaiuio  «  ,  ,  Amprioan  Nawenar^pr  ftiiilH 

with  about  60  witnosaos,  ho  S!  T.logranfs  ia  $40.  ,  Ouo  Important  "J 


picactti  wiiii  cuuuh  W  wimcooca,  aic  switch  of  pmolove  alWiancp  from  thp  v  °  .  V  ,  •  .  at  a  meeting  tsept.  30,  adopted  a  reso- 

was  prepared  to  caU  in  support  of  ,  o*  employe  allegiance  trom  the  change  in  reporters  mmimums  was  j  .  «  ^  m^aaement  to  nut 

charges  ^t  Eaele  carrier  bovs  had  Federation  of  News-  from  $45  after  five  years  to  $50  after  f  ^  ‘ 

^ges  ^t  isagie  careier  ooys  naa  Writers  and  Reporters,  in  vio-  ‘’’to  effect  the  formal  offers  of  pay 


rntumdated  mat  thair  papara  m  “a  Wa^ta^Aar^rl  nTada 

^  *^e  regional  office  of  the  National  Hei.  CIO  AFT.  Ballot 

and  ^t  bundles  of  Eagles  had  b^n  Relations  Board  Oct.  5  by  the  ^  CIO-AFL  BoUot 

seiMd  and  destroyed  at  various  dis-  Log  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild.  At  a  joint  meeting  Mon 


tribution  points. 

Early  this  week  Ed  Hughes, 


in  ee  yea  .  increases,  “however  inadequate,”  made 

K  1  X  an  s  11  .  ^  conferences  with  the  guild  last 

Ask  tor  UlO-AtL  HoHot  summer.  The  resolution  charged  the 

At  a  joint  meeting  Monday  night  management  with  having  delayed 
of  the  Boston  Record  and  Boston  “consummation  of  these  negotiations 


^  American  guild  units  it  was  voted  to  by  needless  obstructionism.**  A  copy 


MAM  AdfSA  AAMgas^oy  a  .  (ixi.  A  wi  *  A*  A  J  J  Kuuvi  UAAAio  waa  wu  Kjy  itcc:\.AA^aa  \/MavA  ixwbAUAXiaAXA.  XX 

Striking  Eagle  sports  columnist  aind  National  Labor  Relations  of  the  resolution  was  sent  to  Howard 

rartoonist,  was  assaulted  by  two  im-  .  ..  Board  to  conduct  a  ballot  for  the  Davis,  Herald  Tribune  business  man- 

identified  men  while  walking  along  *rom  the  guild  and  jom  a  company-  nt  .laiofmintna  wVipiViPf  flip  on..,. 


•  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  ager. 


TVAAAA^  WaAAAAl^  OAMAA^  _  j  .  ^  •  A  a1_  •  >11  •  U  U1  LIUOC  U1  UC  ICl  lIlUliXlK  WklCWlCl  Ull^ 

Joralemon  Street  with  Jack  Ryan,  a  Pirated  union  against  their  will,  m  ^nits  here  prefer  to  affiliate 

guUd  organizer.  Hughes,  who  is  a  cooperation  wiffi  the  Central  Labor  CIO  or  the  AFL. 

member  of  the  executive  strike  com-  °  s  ngeles^  members  of  the  Record 

mittee.  was  treated  for  abrasions  of  I*^  I®ss  than  two  weeks  smee  its  or-  _ ,  . _ . _ _j.. _ .4 _ .  _ i 


imttee,  was  treated  for  abrasions  of  In  less  than  two  weeks  smee  its  or-  ^nd  American  editorial,  art,  and  pho-  Howard  Davis  in  reference  to  the 
tie  scalp  and  shock  at  Long  Island  pmzation,  I^al  No.  1  of  the  edi-  fogyaphij.  departments  attended  the  guild  resolution.  Mr.  Davis  reiterated 

_ _  ... _  l..:^  _ _ _  A...  TrtT*lQl  TArlAt*OTir>n  noc  Kviilf  iiw  o  mAwv_  or  __  ..v.  ■!.««.« 


Hearst  units  here  prefer  to  affiliate  A  reply  to  Milton  Kaufman,  execu- 
with  the  CIO  or  the  AFL.  tive  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 

About  50  members  of  the  Record  of  New  York  City,  was  issued  by 
and  American  editorial,  art,  and  pho-  Howard  Davis  in  reference  to  the 


City  Hospital.  He  was  on  his  way  to  torial  federation  has  built  up  a  mem' 


a  meeting  of  Catholic  priests  to  ex- 


wriai  leoerauon  nas  built  up  a  mem-  j^ggtjng  and  voted  as  a  single  unit,  the  stand  taken  by  the  management 
terslnp  of  from  ^5  to  130  persoim  on  Rgg^^gg  papers  are  under  the  previously,  where  “no  useful  purpose 


plain  the  guild’s  position  in  the  strike,  the  ^aminer  staff,  virtually  all  of  g^j^g  management  all  negotiations  will  be  served  by  fu^er  meeting  be- 


Striker  Sues 


the  eligible  enyloy^  Before  the  ap-  henceforth  be  made  jointly.  tween  us,**  until  the  “guild  shop  is 


Mother  striker,  Mrs.  More  G.  OBoers  of  the  Boston  Guad  stated 


W.lfe.whohart;;e„‘';;itin7"t:nad.  irBLSLefi'lfo™'"  a.  ^  mee'S„rBaTBeT  Bd  not  e„e  5“ 

£  nr  dT^SS^ent  holds  in  with  which  labor  union  the  combined  posmd  o„  be  Herald  Trtb™.  btU..- 


j^gle  for  many  years  under  the  name  development  holds  m  .  agjjjatgjj. 

“Helen  Worth,”  is  suing  the  Eagle  for  abeyance  the  ^ds  requert  last  anuiaxea. 


damages  and  for  an  injunction  "to  re-  ^be  NLRB  for  a  jurisdictional 

drain  the  paper  from  using  the  name,  ejection  at  the  Examiner. 

Wolerbury  Strike  Ends 


tin  board  beneath  a  copy  of  the  guild 
resolution. 


election  at"  ffie  Examiner.  "  "  “*  Guild  Employment  Service  Guild  Officers  Resign 

Ixr-X  u  ex_:i  r.  o  The  Guild  Reporter  announced  this  ^ 

Waterbury  Strike  Ends  week  that  the  International  Executive  of  Port-Gazette,  and 

The  guild  strike  on  the  Waterbury  Board  of  the  ANG  has  started  an  Wilbur  Coffman,  Post-Gazette  photog- 
(Conn.)  Democrat  was  terminated  employment  service  for  guildsmen  at  rapher,  have  resided  as  treasurer  and 
Oct.  3  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  headquarters  in  New  York.  Lists  of  respectively,  of  the  Pitts- 


opening  her  mail  and  writing  the  col- 
wnn  imder  her  name.  It  was  learned 
St  the  Eagle  that  the  name  was  trade- 
Diarked  by  the  paper  in  1928. 


Secondary  picketing  of  Eagle  ad-  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation,  available  jobs  and  members  wanting  ourgn  iMewspaper  umia 

vertisers  is  being  conducted  by  the  The  eight  editorial  workers  who  had  jobs  are  being  compiled.  Operation  — -  . ..  ■ . . 

strikers.  This  week,  eight  strike  been  on  strike  since  Sept.  24,  re-  of  the  service  is  through  ffie  coopera-  OOJMLICS  LXPANUED 

sjTOpathizers  were  sent  into  Abraham  turned  to  work  Oct.  4.  Conferences  tion  of  guild  locals  sending  word  of  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Ledger 

It  Straus,  Brooklyn  department  store  which  led  to  the  settlement  started  job  openings  and  job  seekers.  this  week  added  five  co 

»d  large  Eagle  advertiser,  with  signs  Saturday  afternoon  and  were  con-  The  Reporter  also  revealed  a  lag  panded  its  comic  sectioi 


b  openings  and  job  seekers.  this  week  added  five  comics  and  ex- 

The  Reporter  also  revealed  a  lag  panded  its  comic  section  to  24  pages. 
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Financial  Pages  “Snub” 
Readers,  Writer  Says 

Present  Coverage  of  Business  News  Called  Nar¬ 
row  in  Scope . . .  Should  Be  Slanted  Toward  Aver¬ 
age  Person,  Not  to  Banker  and  Broker  as  in  '29 

By  HOWARD  CARSWELL 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  FINANCIAL  WRITER 


IT  SEEMS  PARADOXICAL  that  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  whose  pros¬ 
perity  and  (indeed!)  survival  depends 
on  serving  large  masses  of  people 
with  printed  information,  instruction 
and  entertainment,  still  remain  so 
smug  in  their  attitude  toward  one 
relatively  young  field  of  coverage. 

I  refer  to  that  of  business,  finance  and 
industry. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
news  content  of  the  business  and 
financial  news  sections  have  less  pull¬ 
ing  power  than  the  stock  market 
tables.  This  has  never  been  definitely 
ascertained,  yet  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  it  is  so.  The  consensus  of 
those  I  have  questioned,  at  least,  is 
that  the  average  reader  is  snubbed 
with  too  much  of  the  statistical  and 
marketwise  stuff  which  is  lacking  in 
popular  appeal.  Much  of  it  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  does  not  understand,  nor 
does  he  care  to.  If  this  be  true,  then 
why? 

The  fault  seems  to  be  one  of  sheer 
inertia  in  editorial  viewpoint,  and  a 
serene  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  managements,  particularly 
in  New  York  City  where  most  of  this 
news  originates.  It  is  time  to  re¬ 
discover  the  public. 

Bull  Market  Hangover 

Present  business  and  financial  news 
coverage  is  a  hangover  from  the  big 
bull  market  which  collapsed  in  1929. 
It  is  narrow  in  scope.  It  treats  the 
securities  markets  as  the  foimtain- 
head  of  all  business  news,  and  the 
appraisal  thereof  is  stock  -  market 
minded  and  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
proportion. 

The  stock  market  crash  of  1929 
signalized  an  economic  depression 
which  antiquated  the  business  ethics 
and  politico-social  philosophy  which 
characterized  the  1920’s.  While  this 
period  did  boost  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  journalism  into  a  major  rating, 
this  branch  of  the  popular  press  has 
not  kept  attuned  to  the  public  mind. 

Coverage  of  business,  finance  and 
industry  should  be  slanted  toward 
the  average  person  and  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  not  so  directly  to  brok¬ 
ers  and  bankers.  What  does  the  pub¬ 
lic  want  to  read?  It  is  time  the 
question  were  raised. 

Routine  Pulse  Feeling 

Why  must  these  columns  be  so  sxu:- 
feited  with  routine  pulse- feeling  on 
stocks  and  bonds,  capitalization  plans, 
the  mechanics  of  money  and  credit, 
foreign  exchange  fluctuations,  inter¬ 
national  gold  transfers,  excess  bank¬ 
ing  reserves  and  index  ?fter  index  on 
industrial  activity  which,  to  be  sure, 
are  important  marketwise?  How  can 
tliese  be  deemed  of  surpassing  im¬ 
portance  (except  to  speculators)  when 
so  few  of  the  newspaper  reading  pub¬ 
lic  catch  their  significance,  let  alone 
read  them?  Extra  dividends  lost 
their  razzle  dazzle  as  news  some  years 
back. 

The  editorial  point-of-view  should 
be  shaken  from  its  focus  on  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  reoriented  toward  Busi¬ 
ness  Man  Babbitt.  And  there  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  Gee  Whizz  about  the 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  its 
torrential  routine. 

For  these  sections  to  depend  so 
much  on  securities  issues  and  banks 
for  advertising  revenues  is  simply  not 
good  business  policy.  If  the  news 
content  were  slanted  toward  the 
average  business  man  they  would, 
presumably  at  least,  be  better  med¬ 
iums  for  ads  of  men’s  apparel,  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor  or  corporate  good-will. 

Not  Good  Jouraalitm 

Moreover,  to  depend  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  on  one  source  (Wall  Street) 
for  news  is  not  good  journalism. 

Business  and  financial  coverage 
should  envisage  the  whole  panorama 
of  business  and  industrial  trends  and 
developments  in  merchandising,  tech¬ 
nology  and  research,  advertising  and 
promotion,  pertinent  and  timely 
phases  of  retail,  wholesale  and  foreign 
trade,  as  well  as  the  sundry  problems 
of  management  and  competition.  Any¬ 
thing  within  the  piu-view  of  business 
affairs  should  be  eligible. 

This  is  a  lush  field  for  features,  for 
interpretation  and  backgroimd  on  the 
passing  show.  There  should  be  edited 
pictures  in  the  bright  technique  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Life. 

New  products  are  derived  from  re¬ 
search,  and  new  markets  are  opened. 
New  problems  of  competition  arise, 
and  there  are  new  successes  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising.  New  or  im¬ 
proved  manufacturing  processes  are 
being  tried.  There  arise  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  taxation  and  management 
policy.  The  present  obsession  for 
stocks  and  bonds  should  be  corrected. 

I  don’t  care  whether  the  story  per¬ 
tains  to  pianos,  fish  liver  oils,  geo¬ 
physical  prospecting  for  petroleum, 
the  uptrend  of  commercial  bank  loans, 
phenomena  of  chemical  synthesis  or 
the  enlarging  markets  for  zinc  arising 
from  new  methods  of  high  piurity 
refinement.  There  are  trends  in  re¬ 
frigeration,  locomotive  design,  pack¬ 
aging,  lacquers,  soy  beans,  rare  metals 
and  in  many  another  field.  This  is 
business  news,  and  just  as  informa¬ 
tive  to  the  Wall  Street  broker  as  to 
any  one  else. 

Much  Human  Interest 

There  is  as  much  human  interest 
in  the  manifold  phases  of  business  as 
in  any  other  human  endeavor.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  the  predominant  topic  of  in¬ 
terest  with  most  men,  and  upon  it 
depends  the  livelihood  of  us  all. 
Surely  there  is  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  about  big  corporations  besides 
their  earnings  and  securities  quota¬ 
tions. 

However,  such  a  broadened  scope 
of  coverage  does  project  three  princi¬ 
pal  considerations.  One  concerns  the 
advertising  revenues  and  their  source, 
which  has  been  touched  upon.  An¬ 
other  is  that  writing  about  commer¬ 
cial  products  might  entail  the  giving 
of  too  much  “free  advertising.”  The 
third  is  that  some  of  this  subject  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  “technical”  and  so  not  of 
general  interest,  especially  in  such 
strident  fields  as  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustries. 

Just  what  is  “free  advertising”  as  a 


reality  today?  While  the  zone  divid-  ] 
ing  legitimate  news  and  “free  adver-  , 
tising”  is  inevitably  discretionary,  is  ^ 
not  the  existing  attitude  too  re¬ 
strained,  and  even  color-blind?  Since  > 
when  have  professional  sports,  the  • 
cinema,  theatre  and  book  publishing 
l)een  non-commercial?  As  it  is,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  gets  more 
free  advertising  than  any  institution  in 
the  world. 

Fra*  Adt  la  Names 

A  corollary  question  here  pertains 
to  patented  and  trade  names  being 
deemed  “free  advertising”  when  men¬ 
tioned.  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  is  as  much 
of  a  trade  name  as  the  “Cellophane” 
which  revolutionized  a  whole  packag¬ 
ing  industry,  yet  observe  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  treatment.  “Gone 
With  the  Wind”  is  a  trade  name,  and 
an  extraordinary  money  maker,  yet 
to  write  about  a  new  achievement  of 
chemical  research  with  great  com¬ 
mercial  potentiality  is  judged  “free 
advertising”  for  its  sponsor.  “New 
York  Yankees”  is  a  trade  name  and  a 
prospering  business  enterprise,  and 
yet  look  at  the  free  space  it  gets. 

It  is  indeed  a  paradox  that  editors 
who  deal  out  condition  statements  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  foreign  exchange 
fluctuations,  excess  banking  reserves 
or  international  gold  movements  still 
look  askance  at  events  in  industrial 
technology  or  research  as  “technical” 
subject  matter. 

Corporate  recapitalizations  or  extra 
dividends  are  handled  with  gusto.  So 
are  the  legalistic  regulations  of  the 
Securities  and  Ebcchange  Conunission 
which  few  except  brokers  compre¬ 
hend.  These  are  newsworthy,  of 
course,  but  just  how  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  is  the  interest  in  them?  Does  the 
man  on  the  street  read  them?  The 
present  concept  is  truly  naive  as  to 
what  news  is  “technical.” 

Antlqaated  Peiat  of  View 

There  is  no  more  significant  busi¬ 
ness  news  today  than  that  relating  to 
’  employe  relationships.  That  the  vmion- 
ization  of  labor  now  focuses  public 
,  attention  is  incidental  to  the  point 
here  that  many  policies  of  internal 
.  corporate  administration  are  left  ob- 
!  scure,  yet  deserve  elucidation  to  the 
public  and  to  newspaper  readers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  man  who  sells  autos,  insur- 
,  ance,  pulls  teeth,  designs  buildings, 

,  manages  an  office  and  wears  a  white 
•  collar  wants  to  read  about  in  the  line 
;  of  business  news. 

'  A  survey  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  should  be  enlighten¬ 
ing. 

It  is  the  editorial  point-of-view 
which  is  antiquated  and  obsessed  with 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  prevailing 

>  sense  of  news  values  is  stock-market 
minded.  These  contentions  are  de¬ 
liberately  provocative.  Surely  the 

I  matter  of  coverage  of  news  of  busi- 
5  ness,  finance  and  industry  deserves 
.  discussion. 

■ 

t  V.  V.  McNITT  RETIRES 

V.  V.  McNitt,  president,  South- 
j  bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  has 
relinquished  the  titles  of  publisher 
and  editor.  His  son,  Robert  B.  Mc- 
j  Nitt,  becomes  editor.  William  C. 

'  Stewart,  who  has  been  associate  edi- 
j  tor  and  publisher,  becomes  publisher. 

Robert  McNitt  resigned  as  managing 
’  editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  to 
.  go  to  Southbridge,  where  he  gained 
j  his  first  editorial  experience  after 

>  graduation  from  Yale.  Mr.  Stewart 
.  became  managing  editor  of  the  South- 
f  bridge  paper  in  1931,  after  some  years 
1  with  S^pps-Howard  and  two  years 
.  as  managing  editor  of  Today.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Southbridge  in  1935  to  be- 

1  come  associate  publisher. 


E.  I.  GAINES  SUCCEEDS 
LEVY  IN  BUFFALO 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  have 
annoimced  the  appointment  of  Ear] 

J.  Gaines  as  business  manager 
of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  succeed, 
ing  Maurice 

Levy,  who  has 
been  acting  busi¬ 
ness  manager 
for  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Levy  re¬ 
sumes  his  duties 
and  responsibili¬ 
ties  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  at  230 
Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Earl  J.  Gaines  . 

]oined  Scnpps. 

Howard  Newspapers  in  Aug.,  1^ 
and  was  successively  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  advertising  manager  of  t^ 
San  Francisco  News.  In  1929  he  was 
appointed  business  manager  of  tl» 
Fort  Worth  Press.  In  1934  he  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  goes  to  Buf¬ 
falo  from  that  newspaj^r,  where  he 
has  been  local  advertising  managw. 

Mr.  Gaines  is  married,  and  is  a 
native  of  California,  graduating  from 
the  University  of  California  following 
the  World  War,  during  which  he 
served  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

■ 

Midwest  Ad  Managers 
Elect  J.  W.  Seacrest 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishir) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  6 — Joe  W.  Sea- 
crest,  Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers' 
Association  at  a 
meeting  at  Ex¬ 
celsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  Oct.  3-4.  J. 
E.  Winslow, 
Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Tribune, 
was  chosen  vice- 
president  and  R 
L.  Rose,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.) 

Joe  W.  Seacrest  Capital  Newt, 
secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer. 

Every  one  expressed  optimism  on 
local  business,  declaring  a  better  ag¬ 
ricultural  situation  is  the  biggest  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  Most  papers  are  try¬ 
ing  increased  rates,  or  will  soon  move 
in  that  direction.  Those  using  in¬ 
creased  rates  will  find  they  are  being 
received  without  quibbling. 

The  association  set  the  third  Sunday 
in  September  and  February  as  meet¬ 
ing  dates. 

■ 

Wm.  Wilson  to  Control 
Femcdd's  Exchange 

Control  of  Fernald’s  Exchange,  Inc, 
newspaper  employment  agency,  which 
for  the  past  15  months  has  been  op¬ 
erated  as  a  subsidiary  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  headquarters  in  the 
Times  Building,  New  York,  this  week 
was  transferred  to  William  M.  Wilson 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  its  activities 
under  Editor  &  Publisher  ownership. 
It  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
offices  in  the  New  York  Daily  Newt 
building.  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

The  manager  of  Fernald’s  started 
in  newspaper  work  in  1930  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  classified 
department.  Later  he  was  a  membtf 
of  the  New  York  Times  classified  and 
display  departments.  He  joined  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  1936  to  direct 
Femald’s  Exchange.  The  Exchange 
is  organized  under  the  employment 
agency  laws  of  New  York  State  and 
operates  as  a  job  finding  agency. 


Joe  W.  Seacrest 
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Free  Press  Status  Weighed 
At  Herald  Tribune  Forum 

Leading  Journalists  Discuss  Need  for  Defense  of 
Freedom  in  U.  S. . .  .  “Determined  Against 
Censorship/'  Stahlman  Says 


gone  much  too  far,”  and  added;  “Our  Sunday  Oct.  10  in  a  special  48-page 
British  newspapers  are,  to  my  mind,  section.  Forum  proceedings,  stories 
too  genteel,  too,  ‘refined,’  too  mealy-  and  pictures  will  take  up  approxi- 
mouthed.  You  are  perhaps  the  blunt-  mately  170  columns  of  space  in  the 
est  in  your  newspapers;  and  I  would  section,  which  will  carry  approxi- 
rather  have  a  dash  of  downright  rude-  mately  64,000  lines  of  advertising, 
ness  with  my  truth  than  only  a  dash  ■ 

gentility.”  with  all  my  meaningless  Jurfst  BOTS 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were  "Tj;  ,  , 

Captain  Ugo  V.  d’Annunzio,  who  spoke  J31CIS0C1  Jr  ClJj0jr S 
on  the  press  in  Italy;  Raymond  Gram  -  T 

Swing,  who  discussed  press  control  irOITl  C*ll  JUlTOirS 
in  various  foreign  countries;  and  Wil- 


_  <■  j  j  .1-  .L  ■  i-i  X  j  j  liani  Hard,  who  addressed  the  forum 

the  NECESS^  for  a  united  and  f  theijvith  the  right  to  education  and  ^ 

enlightened  defense  of  a  free  press  o  freedom  of  conscience,  our  Consti-  ^^i^taining  freedom  of  speech  over 
in  the  United  States  was  discussed  by  tution,  in  its  Article  125,  guarantees  to  air 

several  leading  American  journalists  all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  free-  \  *  *  /•  j  i  ••  r  um 

Monday  afternoon  during  the  seventh  dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly.  Greateit  Crisis  on  Gniid 

annual  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Beyond  this,  the  Constitution  specifies,  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the  School 


Court's  Order  Names  Four 
Dailies  at  Big  Anti-Trust 
Case  Trial 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Madison,  Wis.,  Oct  5  —  The  two 


Forum  on  Current  Problems  at  the  that  ‘these  rights  of  the  citizen  are  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University  Madison  newspapers,  the  Times  and 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  During  a  ses-  ensured  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  in  an  address  entitled  “The  Newspa-  Journal,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
sion  devoted  to  “The  Status  of  a  Free  the  working  people  and  their  organi-  per  Guild”  declared  the  “greatest  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  were  at- 
Press  in  the  World  Today”  speakers  zations,  printing  presses,  supplies  of  crisis  m  the  history  of  modern  jour-  tacked  in  a  ruling  today  by  Federal 
from  Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  also  paper,  public  buildings,  means  of  nalism”  was  precipitated  by  resolu-  judge  Patrick  T.  Stone  in  which  he 
explained  and  defended  the  “free  communication  and  other  material  tions  adopted  this  summer  at  the  ordered  jurors  on  the  anti-trust  oil 
press”  existing  in  those  nations.  requisites  for  the  exercise  of  these  guild  convention  in  St.  Louis  and  the  trials  here  to  be  kept  in  custody  of 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president  of  the  rights.’  This  means  that  our  press  is  special  publishers’  meeting  at  Chi-  the  U.  S.  marshal.  Both  Madison 


This  means  that  our  press  is  special  publishers’  meeting  at  Chi 


American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  based,  as  are  all  other  branches  of  our  cago. 


the  U.  S.  marshal.  Both  Madison 
newspapers  have  carried  prejudicial 


sociation  made  the  keynote  address  of  economy  and  culture,  on  the  social  Dean  Ackerman  said  the  founda-  matter,  the  court  commented, 
the  session  in  a  review  of  “Recent  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  tions  for  the  guild  were  laid  half  a  Judge  Stone  declined  to  change  his 
Efforts  to  Control  the  American  and  can  never  become  dependent  on  century  ago  when  newspaper  pro-  order  when  Col.  W.  J.  Donovan,  chief 
Press.”  Mr.  Stahlman  declared  “the  any  private  group  interests  or  become  duction  was  “a  romantic  game.”  He  of  defense  counsel,  said  the  jurors 
press  of  America  is  determined  that  an  instrument  of  profit.  declared  the  guild  took  form  in  the  might  be  resentful  toward  the  de- 


it  will  never  submit  to  censorship  by  “In  our  opinion  this  is  independence  period  of  expansion  and  commercial-  fense  if  locked  up  for  a  long  time. 


legislative  enactment,  executive  fiat,  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  word.”  ism  when  newspapers  became  stand-  “When  this  trial  ends  I  want  to  be 
the  jingle  of  tainted  money,  nor  bul-  ''Freedom''  Qaalified  ardized  mass  production  factories  and  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  the  jury 

lets  from  the  dark.”  While  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  publishers,  editors  and  reporters  had  has  not  been  influenced  in  any  way 

Obligotiont  on  Press.  Public  press  “is  limited  only  by  the  will  of  and  less  in  common.  While  the  from  the  outside,”  he  said. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  the  p’eople  to  live  in  a  socialist  society  was  formaUy  being  organized  in  Jurors  can  only  see  newspapers 

press  places  certain  obligations  on  and  pursue  happiness,  independence  newspapers  also  were  being  at-  from  which  all  accounts  of  the  trial 

both  the  press  and  the  public,  accord-  and  peace”  it  is  subject  to  certain  re-  backed  imlitically  by  national  and  “3^  been  dipped. 


“When  this  trial  ends  I  want  to  be 


the  jingle  of  tainted  money,  nor  bul¬ 
lets  from  the  dark.” 

Obligotiont  on  Press,  Public 


ing  to  the  Nashville  Banner  publisher,  strictions,  according  to  Mr.  Oumansky,  state  le^iauon,  uie 
While  the  press  must  print  the  truth  and  is  not  free  to  advocate  the  aboli-  “  jmblishing 

and  guard  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo-  tion  of  the  socialist  system,  aggression  uiore  difficult  and  complex 


state  legislation,  and  the  depression  Three  trade  publications,  the  Chi- 
era  problems  of  publishing  were  made  cago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Platfs 
more  difficult  and  complex.  Oil-Gram  and  the  National  Petroleum 


pie,  he  said,  the  public  has  a  reciprocal  against  other  nations,  glorification  of  “The  heat  of  public  debate  should  endants  m  the  action, 

obligation  “to  seek  the  truth,  to  rec-  war,  racial  or  national  discrimination,  not  be  piermitted  to  obscure  the  evi-  B 

ognize  it  when  they  have  found  it,  to  Friedrich  Elrnst  Auhagen,  lecturer  dent  fact  that  journalism  in  the  U.  S. 


ognize  it  when  they  have  found  it,  to  Friedrich  Elrnst  Auhagen,  lecturer  dent  fact  that  journalism  in  the  U.  S.  IV/Fp^VO 

use  it  intelligently  to  protect  and  de-  on  German- American  relations,  in  is  now  in  a  period  of  reconstruction  *  OUl  JT vipClS 

fend  themselves,  and  to  preserve  for  describing  the  status  of  the  press  in  and  new  orientation  which  will  de-  “P— "T  hmmo" 
posterity”  these  fundamental  rights.  Germany  today  declared  that  “in  the  termine  the  future  course  of  inde-  Jr  iTO VlC10  JLjUII^S 

“A  free  press  is  no  publisher’s  final  analysis  the  case  for  the  German  pendent  journalism,”  said  Dean  Ack-  /->« _  /t  \ 

right,”  said  Mr.  Stahlman.  “It  is  the  press  is  inseparable  from  the  case  for  erman.  ™ 

sole  right  of  a  free  people  and  news-  National  Socialism.  Since  the  essence  Turning  Point  in  Journalism  from  25  ’cents  to  oversub 

pa^rs  are  but  trustees  of  Aat  right”  of  National  Socialism  is  cooperation  at  a  turning  point  in  the  scribed  a  fund  to  buy  an  “’iron  lung” 

H.  Finley,  editor  of  the  for  the  common  good,  Ae  press  must  evolution  of  the  profession  of  jour-  for  Ottumwa  last  month  in  exactly 
New  York  Times  reviewed  the  history  necessarUy  become  a  in^  instrument  nalism,”  he  continued.  “We  are  at  a  seven  days. 

of  Peter  ^nger,  the  New  York  prmt-  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  turning  point  in  the  operation  and  The  campaign  was  announced  Sept. 


Turning  Point  in  Journalism 


of  Peter  ^nger,  the  New  York  print-  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal.”  turning  point  in  the  operation  and  The  campaign  was  announced  Sept. 

CT-pubhsher  whose  acqmttal  in  a  Mr.  Auhagen  declared  it  was  vep^  management  of  the  newspaper  Indus-  17,  as  infantile  paralysis  cases  con- 

tnal  for  seditious  litel  in  1735  is  gen-  ifficult  to  prove  the  case  for  the  3j.g  g  turning  point  in  the  tinned  to  develop  in  Iowa.  There  was 

e^y  ccmsidered  the  comemtone  of  German  press  before  an  American  relation  of  government  to  journalism,  no  solicitation  and  the  newspaper 

liberty  of  the  press  m  America.  audience  using  Americ^  journalistic  From  within  and  without  the  freedom  merely  received  contributions  brought 

Ruviuwt  Louisiana  Cat*  standards  as  a  yardstick  ^d  sug-  gf  the  press  is  being  weighed  in  the  to  the  office. 

Finishing  the  discussion  of  a  free  would  equally  difficult  to  scales  of  national  welfare.  The  campaign  was  launched  at  the 

press  in  this  country,  Harold  L.  Cross,  Present  a  convmcmg  c^e  for  the  forunate  that  the  issues  are  suggestion  of  the  local  union  of  ma- 


professor  of  libel  law  at  Columbia  American  press  before  a  German  au-  debated  publicly.  The  forceful  chinists  in  a  railroad  shop,  and  re 

University,  reviewed  in  detail  the  en-  presentation  of  facts  and  arguments  ceived  the  approval  of  the  county 

actment  of  the  newspaper  tax  law  in  Dorothy  Thompson  Speaks  by  both  sides  is  educating  the  public  medical  society.  An  Ottumwa  school 


Louisiana  in  1935  and  the  tmanimous 


Dorothy  Thompson  Spooks  by  both  sides  is  educating  the  public  medical  society.  An  Ottumwa  school 

Dorothy  Thompson,  special  writer  regard  to  the  realities  of  newspaper  tescher  at  the  time  was  in  one  of  the 

..1  OkT _  -or  _  TT _ t  Jl  fTU  M _  .  .  -  _  .  ,  ^  ^  liRMrOr.” 


decision  by  the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  publishing  and  service.  This  is  essen-  “iron  lungs”  then  being  used  at 

in  Feb.,  1936,  that  it  was  unconstitu-  who  spoke  later  on  the  program,  tial  to  the  functioning  of  a  free  press.  state  hospital  at  Iowa  City, 

tional.  agreed  with  Mr.  Auhagen  on  the  lat-  The  world  today  bases  its  action  in  'P'®  campaign  went  over  the  top 

The  decision  in  this  case  written  by  ter  point,  but  declared  it  was  gross  public  information.  If  it  is  controlled,  ^m^e  noon.  Sept.  25,  and  instead  of 

Justice  George  Sutherland  declared  understatement.  According  to  Miss  or  dominated  or  colored  by  a  pro-  ^he  $1,^  needed  for  one  ^on  lung, 

A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  Thompson  it  also  would  be  very  government,  pro-industry  or  pro- 

gieat  mterpreters  between  the  govern-  dangerous  to  describe  the  American  labor  opinion,  allegiance,  obligation  or  ^ept.  30.  The  fund  enabled  the  medi- 

nient  and  the  people.  To  allow  it  to  press’  freedom  before  an  audience  in  prejudice,  public  opinion  will  be  regi-  .  ^sociation  to  buy  an  adult  ty^ 


be  fettered  is  to  fetter  ourselves.” 

Mr,  Cross  pointed  to  publishers’ 


Germany. 


mented  and  democratic  institutions  r®®Pirator,  and  provided  ad- 


According  to  Miss  Thompson  a  free  will  cease  to  exist.” 


ditional  money  enough  to  give  both 
local  hospitals,  with  some  funds  al- 


duty  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  essential  to  any  kind  of  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  edi-  on  hand  for  the  numose  at  the 

press,  but  also  warned  that  the  public  freedom,  and  man  must  be  free.  “He  tor  of  This  Week,  was  chairman  of  hosnitals  to  buv  infant  rS^irators 
must  take  a  vital  interest  in  its  pres-  mustn’t  be  free  in  order  to  make  a  the  forum,  which  was  addressed  at  In  a  ’  one-week  campaign  the 
eryation.  “When  they  hear  the  press  more  prosperous  country,  or  contrib-  other  sessions  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Wichita  tKan )  Beacon  also  raised 
raise  the  issue  of  freedom  they  need  ute  to  greater  national  glory,  or  make  Roosevelt;  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  500  for  the  purchase  of  an  “iron 
to  pai^e  and  count  ten— and  ascer-  a  more  stabilized  order,”  she  said.  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States;  lung”  for  treatment  of  infantile  para- 
lam  toe  facts— before  they  conclude  ‘He  must  be  free  in  order  to  be  a  man  j,  Edgar  Hoover;  Secretary  of  Agri-  lysis  victims. 


that  it  is  a  case  of  seeking  special  at  all; 


privilege,”  said  Mr.  Cross. 


culture  Henry  A.  Wallace;  General  Following  a  three-week  Ccunpaign 


Only  discordant  note  in  the  press  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Frank  Kent,  and  by  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- Journal, 


In  describing  conditions  under  which  symposium  occurred  in  a  mild  clash  other  authorities  on  economic,  gov-  an  “iron  lung”  was  delivered  to  that 


the  press  exists  in  Russia,  Constantine 


Auhagen  and  Miss  ernment  and  social  questions.  Presi-  city  recently. 


News- Journal 


A.  Oumansky,  charge  d’affaires  at  Thompson.  He  chided  her  for  having  dent  Roosevelt  addressed  the  closing  handed  over  to  the  Escambia  Cotmty 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  belittled  Hitler  as  a  result  of  im-  session  Tuesday  night  by  radio  from  Medical  Society  a  check  for  $495  rep- 
and  formerly  head  of  the  press  de-  pressions  gained  in  “something  less  Ohio  while  returning  from  his  west-  resenting  the  sum  it  had  collected 


partment  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Mos-  than  fifty  seconds.” 

cow,  said  “the  Soviet  press  was  bom  Graham  Hutton,  assistant  editor  of 


em  tour. 

The  Forum  proceedings  were  elec- 


through  public  subscription.  The 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  another 


free  and  remains  free.”  the  Economist,  London,  declared  Brit-  trically  transcribed  and  a  complete  John  H.  Perry  publication,  is  also  cam 

According  to  Mr.  Oumansky,  “to-  i  h  journalism’s  self-censorship  “has  verbatim  report  will  be  published  paigning  for  an  “iron  lung.” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ed  Howe  Dies  at  84; 
Was  Prairie  Philosopher 


on  many  mid-western  papers  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

For  two  weeks  the  Globe  was  given 
away  and  then  the  delivery  boy  was 
told  to  collect  10  cents  a  week.  The 
boy  returned  with  bulging  pockets 


End  Comes  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  Editor  and 
Author  in  His  Sleep,  as  He  Wished  .  .  . 
Had  Published  28  Books 


F.n  HOWE,  author  and  editor,  the  Use  the  stove  for  sale  when  he  knows 


and  the  paper  was  a  success.  People 
liked  the  little  paper  and  by  the  third 
week  there  was  enough  to  pay  current 
expenses  and  keep  the  proprietors  in 
room  and  board.  The  Globe  has  been 
profitable  ever  since. 

Used  Plenty  of  Names 
Mr.  Howe  filled  his  paper  with  hun- 


“Sage  of  Potato  Hill,”  who  was  one  dam  well  he  doesn’t  want  to  part  with  dreds  of  names  and  began  to  develop 


of  America’s  last  prairie  philosophers,  it,”  he  boasted, 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  Simday  Mr.  Howe  was  born  on  May  3,  1853, 
morning  at  his  home  on  Potato  Hill,  on  a  farm  near  Treaty,  Ind.  His 


Atchison,  Kan. 

It  was  Ed  Hovre’s  “absolute  triumph” 
for  he  had  once  said:  “My  hope  is  to 
go  to  bed  one  night  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  and  never  awaken.  That  would 
be  the  absolute  triumph.” 

Mr.  Howe,  who  was  84  years  old, 
had  suffered  a  slight  stroke  in  July 
and  had  been  imder  a  physician’s 
care.  Death  was  due  to  gradual  para¬ 
lysis  and  infirmities  of  age. 

He  had  retired  from  active  news¬ 
paper  editing  on  his  Atchison  Globe  in 
1911.  From  then  imtil  1933  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  magazine,  “£.  W.  Howe’s 
Monthly”  Failing  eyesight  forced 
his  retirement  in  1934  and  in  May, 
1935,  cataracts  were  removed  from 
both  eyes  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore. 

Energetic  to  End 

However,  this  af9iction  did  not  stop 
the  flow  of  energy  in  the  man.  In 
1934  with  the  aid  of  a  niece  he  began 
work  on  what  he  said  would  be  his 
last  book,  to  be  titled,  “Final  Con- 


father  was  Henry  Howe,  a  devout 


Edgar  Wahon  Howe 


his  peculiar  technique  of  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  particular  dislikes  in 
terse  paragraphs  scattered  through 
the  columns  of  the  paper.  These  par¬ 
agraphs  soon  attracted  attention  and 
help^  to  make  him  famous. 

The  success  of  the  Globe  has  been 
attributed  to  three  features.  First,  its 
news  reports  were  devoted  largely  to 
interesting  accounts  of  local  happen¬ 
ings,  written  in  Ed  Howe’s  plain, 
forceful  style;  second,  he  so  inter¬ 
mingled  his  local  news  and  his  “pay 
readers,”  or  “pay  locals,”  that  no  one 
could  read  the  news  columns  without 
having  his  eyes  fall  on  advertising  ap¬ 
peals,  and  thus  he  w^ls  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  his  vmique  adver¬ 
tising  and  get  a  higher  price  per  line 
for  it;  third,  he  was  a  practical  and 
sometimes  hardboiled  business  man 
who  knew  how  to  make  his  home 
town  people  advertise  with  him  and 
like  him  for  the  compulsions  he  placed 
upon  them. 

In  1911  when  Ed  Howe  turned  the 
operation  over  to  his  son  he  stated 
that  he  was  tired  of  running  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“People  bother  me,”  he  said.  “I 


Methodist  and  abolitionist  who  had 

elusions,”  and  to  be  published  only  been  tried  for  inciting  rebellion.  The  , 

after  his  death.  elder  Howe  taught  school  and  don  t  know  why  Tom  Eglmger  didn  t 

“I’m  going  to  be  candid,”  he  said  preached.  On  returning  from  the  war, 
of  the  book.  “No  newspaperman  is  he  moved  to  Bethany,  Mo.,  and  pur- 
ever  able  to  write  his  candid  opinion,  chased  a  weekly  paper  where  yoxmg 
I  want  to  leave  this  book  to  posterity  Howe  was  put  to  work  in  the  shop  at 
— to  avoid  getting  hanged  by  people  the  age  of  12. 

At  15,  Ed  Howe  was  an  accredited 
printer  and  at  19  he  published  his  first 
newspaper  the  Golden  (Colo.)  Eagle 
where  it  is  reported  he  lost  all  his 


who  believe  the  same  things  I  do.” 

Mr.  Howe’s  death  followed  closely 
that  of  his  former  wife,  Mrs.  Clara  L. 
Howe,  90,  whose  funeral  was  at  Falls 


City,  Neb.,  Sunday.  Mrs.  Howe  died  money.  He  returned  to  Falls  City, 


get  his  paper  night  before  last,  and 
I’m  tired  of  explaining  why  I  wrote 
thus  and  so  about  the  council  meeting 
last  week.  I’m  tired  of  a  himdred 
other  little  things.” 

Wrote  in  Long  Hand 
He  turned  then  to  his  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  which  he  wrote  in  long  hand. 
He  called  it  “a  journal  devoted  to  in¬ 
dignation  and  information”  and  he 


the  previous  Wednesday  at  Westport,  Neb.,  in  1875,  married  Miss  Clara  used  its  columns  to  air  his  dislike  of 


Conn. 

She  and  Mr.  Howe  were  divorced 
more  than  35  years  ago. 

Two  Sons  Ara  Nnwspopnrmnn 


Frank  and  two  years  later  in  Atchi¬ 
son,  with  less  than  $200  capital,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Globe  with  his  half-brother, 

James  Howe.  Before  that  time  he 
Three  childen  survive.  They  are  had  been  a  “tramp  printer,”  working  editor  began  writing  a  novel  during 
Eugene  Alexander  Howe,  publisher  of  .  ■ 


politics,  classical  literatiure,  mysticism, 
passion,  pathology  and  prudery.  It 
was  published  for  22  years. 

Always  a  prolific  writer  the  weekly 


the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe; 
James  Pomeroy  Howe,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press; 


PUNGENT  LINES  BY  ED  HOWE 


and  Mateel  Howe  Famham,  of  West-  EDGAR  WATSON  HOWE  was  famous 


port.  Conn.,  who  in  1927  won  the  for  his  aphorisms  containing  the  dry 


$10,000  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Pictorial  humor  and  witty  philosophy  that 
Review”  prize  for  her  first  novel,  marked  all  his  writings.  Several  ex- 


“Rebellion.” 

Fimeral  services  for  Mr.  Howe  were 
held  Tuesday  afternoon  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  on  Potato  Hill  with  bmial  in 
Mount  Vernon  Cemetery.  The  Rev. 
B.  H.  Smith,  rector  of  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  read  the  burial 
sermon. 


amples  taken  from  a  few  of  his  28 
books  follow: 


“Every  prominent  leader  has  a  lot  of  fol¬ 
lowers  who  should  be  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
or  a  penitentiary.” 

“As  soon  as  people  begin  to  think  they  are 
important,  they  begin  to  talk  louder.” 

“I  have  long  believed  that  to  get  your  oppo- 


Hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  sQuivalent  to  getting  him 

of  condolence  were  received  at  the 


Atchison  Globe  office  the  day  of  the 
fimeral. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe,  known  as  the 
“Kansas  Sage”  among  other  titles. 


“I  was  very  ambitious  when  I  was  young; 
but  all  I  try  to  do  now  is  to  get  through  the 
day.” 

“How  good  we  all  are,  in  theory,  to  the  old 
folks.  And  how  in  fact  we  wish  them  to 


possessed  that  rare  quality  of  being  wander  off  like  old  dogs,  die  without  bothering 
able  to  reflect  his  philosophy  in  every-  us,  and  bury  themselves.” 


thing  he  WTote.  He  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  content  with  the  little  things 
in  life  and  always  avowed  that  if  he 
had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he 
would  pick  up  some  country  weekly 
paper  and  make  a  good  living  by 
writing — and  by  soliciting  advertise¬ 
ments. 


“Instead  of  loving  your  enemy,  treat  your 
friend  a  little  better.” 

“The  chief  cause  of  our  troubles  today  is 
that  the  wisdom  of  our  wise  men  is  being  put 
into  effect  What  we  need  is  the  common 
sense  of  the  commen  men.” 

“Every  time  I  have  caught  hell  it  has  been 
the  result  of  pursuing  it.” 


“Hanging  those  who  do  not  agree  with  you 


I  can  still  make  a  man  take  his  about  the  only  experiment  in  politics  we 
supper  off  his  cook  stove  and  adver-  have  not  tried.” 


“It  is  a  good  rule  to  watch  everybody;  the 
honest  man  may  be  careless.” 

“As  soon  as  a  man  acquires  fairly  good 
sense  it  is  said  be  is  an  old  fogy.” 

“All  men  are  liars;  I  am  as  certain  about 
others  as  I  am  about  myself.” 

“A  coming  man  should  arrive  occasionally- 
I  know  men  said  to  be  promising  who  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  for  years.” 

He  never  failed  of  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  disfavor  with  President  Roosevelt’s  New 
Deal. 

“What  this  country  needs,”  he  said  in 
1935,  is  “a  butter  and  egg  man.  If  the 
country  ever  finds  him  it  will  make  him  dic¬ 
tator  for  life  so  quick  it  will  make  your  head 
swim.” 

“My  father  ceased  whipping  me  only  after 
I  went  to  work  for  myself,  at  about  the  age 
of  thirteen,  but  I  have  observed  that  I  have 
been  whipped  steadily  since  when  deserving  it, 
by  the  frowns  and  grumblings  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  old  Arabs  said  the  whip  was  sent 
from  heaven  for  our  good;  certainly  we  never 
escape  it.” 

“That  there  are  thieves,  drunkards,  wantons 
and  idlers  is  another  of  my  unsolved  problems; 
I  do  not  know  why  anyone  consents  to  be 
thoroughly  wretched  when  opportunity  abounds 
for  fairly  agreeable  lives.  Natural  depravity 
is  no  better  established  than  that  much  of  it 
may  be  overcome.” 

“The  most  destructive  criticism  is  in¬ 
difference.” 


the  evenings,  which  he  called,  "Dk 
Story  of  a  Country  Town.”  Puj>. 
Ushers  refused  to  accept  iL  so  printing 
it  himself  a  page  at  a  time,  he  sent 
one  copy  to  Mark  Twain  and  another 
to  WiUiam  Dean  Howells.  Mark 
Twain  compared  it  to  the  works  of 
Russian  realists  and  Howells’  review 
published  in  Century  magazine^ 
started  a  stampede  of  publishersk 
Howe’s  door.  He  signed  the  first  con- 
tract  handed  to  him  and  within  two 
years  the  book  went  into  its  twenty, 
fifth  edition. 


Wrote  28  Books 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Howe  had  written 
28  books  and  was  working  on  another. 
Among  the  books  that  he  found  time 
to  write  besides  his  daily  newspaper 
activities  were: 

“A  MoonUght  Boy,”  “The  Mystery 
of  the  Locks,”  “A  Man  Story,”  “An 
Ante-Mortem  Story,”  “The  Confession 
of  John  Whitlock,”  “Lay  Sermon; 
Paris  and  the  Exposition,”  “Daily 
Notes  of  a  Trip  Aroimd  the  World” 
(two  volumes),  “Coimtry  Town  Say¬ 
ings,”  and  “A  Trip  to  the  West  Indies.” 

He  also  wrote  “The  Hundred  Stories 
of  a  Country  Town,”  “Travel  Letters 
From  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Africa,”  “Preaching  of  a  Poor  Pagan," 
“Success  Easier  Than  Failure,”  “The 
Blessing  of  Business,”  “Ventures  in 
Common  Sense,”  “The  Anthology  of 
Another  Town,”  “Sinned  Sermons," 
“Final  Conclusions,”  “Preaching  from 
the  Audience,”  “Dying  Like  a  Gentle¬ 
man,”  “The  Wagon  and  the  West," 
“Her  Fifth  Marriage,”  “Plain  People 
an  Autobiography,”  “When  a  Woman 
Enjoys  Herself,”  “The  Indignations  of 
the  E.  W.  Howe”  and  “About  Nothing, 
by  Nobody.” 

Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to  pay 
to  Ed  Howe’s  memory  is  to  quote  the 
citation  he  received  along  with  an 
honorary  degree  of  D.Lit.  from  Rol¬ 
lins  College,  in  1927.  It  reads: 

“Edgar  Watson  Howe,  editor,  au¬ 
thor,  sage:  For  your  drab  Kansas 
classic  ‘The  Story  of  a  Coimtry  Town; 
for  your  incomparable  books  of 
travel;  for  your  myriad  whimsy  para¬ 
graphs  of  common  sense,  but  above 
all  for  your  mastery  of  the  greatest  of 
all  literary  arts,  the  art  of  being  inter¬ 
esting.” 


FC 


76-PAGE  FRIDAY  PAPER 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  on  Friday, 
Oct.  1,  pubUshed  a  76-page  newspaper 
with  413  columns  of  advertising.  It 
was  the  largest  paper  published  in 
Pittsburgh  since  Oct.  9,  1936,  when 
the  Press  published  an  M-page  paper 
with  458  columns  of  advertising.  The 
paper,  with  52  pages  of  advertising 
and  24  columns  of  news,  contained 
an  eight-page  stuffer  section  for  a 
local  jewelry  store.  The  largest  ad¬ 
vertiser  among  the  department  stores 
for  the  day  took  6*,^  pages  of  space, 
while  another  took  four. 


WILLIAMS  lOINS  NEWS 

James  T.  Williams,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Williams  will  cover  foreign  news  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  state  department  at 
Washington  and  will  contact  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondents  for  de¬ 
velopments  abroad  affecting  the 
United  States.  Paul  Leach  continues 
as  Daily  News  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington. 


BAILLIE  ON  VACATION 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  left  this  week  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks  on  vacation. 
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The  Scott  Hi-Speed  Pastel* 


makes  web  splices  at  all  press  speeds.  Both  the  expiring 
roll  and  the  replenishing  roil  are  in  the  Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor  control  at  the  time  of  making  the 
splice.  So  accurate  and  uniform  is  the  weh  control  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  making  the  splice  that  on  a  doid)le 
four-color  hard-packing  color  press,  absolute  register  is 
maintained  through  all  eight  printing  couples,  even  at 


full  press  speed  between  36,000  and  40,000.  There  is 
no  severer  test  for  a  Paster.  There  are  no  running  or 
stationary  belts  on  a  Scott  Hi-Speed  Paster  Reel.  All 
tension  and  paster  drives  are  through  the  core.  Nothing 
operates  on  the  surface  of  the  roll.  The  operation  of 
the  Scott  Paster  is  extremely  simple.  Any  average  press¬ 
man  can  handle  it  after  a  short  running  experience. 


^ew  York 

230  West  4l8t  Street 


Walter  Scott  &  €o 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  AU 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnock  Blk. 


c  > 


EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


Stahlmon.  Horn  to  Speak 
At  Inland  Meeting 


NAFA  ‘nicrmCG  ^  McClaskey,  LouiwiUe 

W  111  l^lSCUSS  Couner-Joumal  and  Times, 

A  7C  1  n  Maier,  Milwaukee  Jotirnal;  Hobm 

Q^OStS#  A-Cl  liUirOCnjl  Reynolds,  Indianapolis  News,  R.  p 

Sanche,  Wausau  Record-Herald 

And  Broadcasting  gr bES'  . s.„pu 

Col.  Hem.n  Co  Report  on  “ 

United  Front  Progress  .  .  .  Appeal;  A.  T.  Powderly,  classified 
Radio  Authorities  to  Talk  manapr,  Rochester  {N.  Y  )  Democm 

&  Chronicle;  William  White,  sales 
Chicago,  Oct.  4— A  report  on  cur-  promotion  manager,  Wieboldt’s,  Chi. 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  4 — Conservation  of  ADVERTISING 

newsprint,  employe  relations,  an  Section  Chairman;  Frank  W.  Rucker,  Inde- 
,  ^  1  ■  1  pcndcnct  (Mo.)  Examiner 

exchange  on  legislafave  information,  Dont  You?”.  Mis.  Edith  Ellsworth 

and  current  developments  in  news,  ad-  „(  Roche,  Villi.ims  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc..  Hhil- 
vertising  and  circulation  methods,  are  adelphia;  a  vice-president  of  the  Advertising 
included  for  discussion  at  the  fall  Federation  of  America 


Col.  Herron  to  Report  on 
United  Front  Progress  .  .  . 
Radio  Authorities  to  Talk 


rent  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  cago  department  store;  and  M.  R 


meeUng  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As-  _  Inland’s  Momhly  Linage  Report*:  Chairman  vertising,  ANPA,  in  connection  with  Aylesworth,  Scripps-Howard  News. 

U-  *u-  Gardner  W.  Thomas,  Manon  (Ind.)  ChronuU  movement  launched  papers. 


sociation  to  be  held  here  at  the  Hotel  ^  Leader-Tribunt. 


Sherman,  Oct.  19  and  20.  Keeping  Pace  <m  a  Small-City  Daily  with  ^st  spring,  together  with  a  thorough  Vice-President  Chesser  M.  Camp- 

Guest  speakers  include  James  G.  News,  Feature  and  Advertising  Progress:  C.  F.  discussion  of  Strong  and  weak  points  bell,  advertising  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cttnKlman  NnuhniUo  Rnnnor  niihlichor  J'*®'*'  manager,  of  the  Taylorville  (Ill.)  of  radio  as  an  advertising  medium,  cago  Tribune,  is  the  chairman  of  the 


Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner  publisher  g^gfc^.courier 
and  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association;  O.  C. 


WEDNESDAY  LUNCHEON 


are  included  on  the  two-day  program  program  committee.  A  new  featun 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  this  fall  will  be  a  smoker  and  cocktail 


i,  „  j._ _ _  „  Whai  '»  Happening  Today  in  Europe:  E.  P.  tives  Association’s  fall  meeting  to  be  party,  Monday  afternoon,  from  5  to 

Ham,  managing  dir«tor  of  tje  Au^t  Chase,  Memi>er  of  the  Inland  at  Atlantic,  held  here  at  the  Medinah  Club,  Oct.  7  o’clock,  in  which  all  members  at! 


Bureau  of  Circulations;  Will  W.  lowa;  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip 


Loomis,  LaGrange  (HI.)  Citizen  pub-  through  Europe,  discussing  Current  Newspiper 


18  and  19. 

“What  newspaper  advertising  ex- 


lisher  and  president  of  the  National  Affairs  and  Trends  Abroad;  ecutives  are  eoine  to  do  to  meet  ris 

IMitK  Winner  in  1933  for  Best  Editorial,  “Where  I.  fCUtlves  ^  going  to  UO  to  mMt  riS 


Editorial  Association,  and  Miss  Edith 
Ellsworth,  of  Roche,  Williams  &  Cun- 
n3nigham.  Inc.,  vice-president  of  the 
Advertismg  Federation  of  America. 

The  complete  program  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  President  Robert  R. 


tending  will  participate. 

Coming  as  “lead-off”  event  d 
“ABC  Week,”  the  NAEA  conven- 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ing  costs*’  will  be  the  theme  for  the  tion  will  cover  topics  of  interest  to 
convention.  R.  D.  Cahn,  former  pro-  both  large  and  small  dailies,  accoring 
ffcssor  of  economies  at  the  Northwest-  to  plans  announced  by  the  commit. 


Chairman:  Jackson  McCoy,  Waterloo  (la.)  em  University,  now  the  Chicago  Tri-  tee  in  charge  of  program  arrange- 


bune  economist,  will  speak  on  “Busi-  ments.  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Wash- 


Classified.  the  Hidden  ^Id  M'"*”’  HAfd’  ness  prospects  for  the  rest  of  1937  ington  (D.  C.)  Star,  president  of  tht 


O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non-  C.  MacDonald  of  MacDonald’s  Service.  J938 , 


pareil,  as  follows: 


association  and  chairman  of  the  Ad- 


GENERL  FORUM;  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY  “National  advertising  development,”  visory  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  19 


Employe  Relations:  Eugene  Mackinnon,  based  on  a  recent  Study  of  the  trend.  Advertising,  will  make  an  extensive 
Chairman  _,Special^^  Standing^  _  will  be  an  important  subject  in  which  renort  on  United  Front  activiti* 


""  <!>»  t»llo»ing  members  of  0.. 


of  The  Inland;  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  Business 
Manager,  Coiincil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil. 

Roll  Call;  Minutes  of  the  Previous  Meeting: 
John  L.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

From  the  Inland's  President;  Review  & 
Preview:  Mr.  O’Brien. 

Membership  Ckimiuittee  Report:  H.  L.  Davis, 
first  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  general  manager,  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors’  Meeting: 
H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Board;  Editor, 
Bemidii  (Minn.)  Pioneer. 


Social  Security  Items:  Questions.  .  tt  tv  •  ”  - 

How  to  Define  the  “Trading  Territory  Cov-  tion  Will  take  active  parts:  H.  D.  special  attention  with  the  view  of 
erage”  of  the  Average  Inland  Daily  Newspa-  Brewer,  Montreal  Star,  Wilson  W.  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the 
per?;  Discussion.  Condict,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  relative  merits  of  this  medium  m 


Fire  at  N.  Y.  News  Plant 
Causes  $2^00  Damage 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PUBLISHER  INTERESTS 
The  Newsprint  Situation:  Chairman  E.  P. 


A  fire  in  the  New  York  Daily  News’ 
$10,000,000  plant  shortly  after  2:30 
p.m.,  Oct  4  caused  more  than  $2,500 


Adler  of  the  Inland  Newsprint  Committee;  damage.  While  the  blaze  was  confined 


Publisher  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 


to  a  ventilator  running  from  the  sec- 


(^nserving  Newsprint;  Inland  Survey  Re-  ond-floor  press  room  to  a  fan  room 
port:  Edward  A.  Chappell;  Publisher,  Chilli-  qjj  ^  ninth  floor  wing  roof,  water 


$200,000  Worth  of 
BLUEBERRIES 


I  kosed  into  the  shaft  flooded  three 

land’s  Proxy  Service,  Chairman  A.  L.  Miller,  ^00”  mcludmg  the  Storage  room 


Publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En-  where  several  reels  of  paper  for  the 
qnirer-News.  o.  c.  Ham,  managing  director  night’s  edition  Were  ruined  by  the 


of  the  ABC:  Questions  and  Answers  on  Pro-  soaking, 
posal  for  Defining  Dailim’  Trade  Territories. 


TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 


At  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  press¬ 
room  staff  was  preparing  for  the  first 


Some  Things  for  the  P^  to  Think  Al»ut:  ^t  8  pjn. 

James  G.  Stahlman.  PubUaber,  NashvUle  Ban-  2  i  a.  j  au 

ner;  President  ANPA.  No  Workers  left  the  plant  despite  the 


I,'  plant  employes  and  paper  handlers  re- 

First  Mid  West  Inter-Asaociation  Council,  •  j  i  u  i  i 

Sponsored  by  Inland  to  Effect  a  Prompt  Ex-  mamed  overtime  to  help  clean  up  the 


No  workers  left  the  plant  despite  the 
ringing  of  alarms  and  more  than  50 
plant  employes  and  paper  handlers  re- 


efaan^  of  Information  of  Mutual  Interent:  press  room.  If  the  fire  had  occurred 
Presiding,  JS  Gray,  Mtetroe  (Mich.)  Newt,  several  hours  later  it  would  have 


chairman.  Inland  board  af  directors  and  State  been  impossible  tO  run  the  first  edl- 
Legislative  Information  Excha^  Ctwmitt^  tjon  at  the  regular  time  and  general 


Erosion  in  the  Newspaper  Field:  Will  W.  ^  /mi. 

Loomis,  President,  National  Editorial  Asso-  ProducUon  would  have  been  cur- 
ciation,  and  Publisher,  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  tailed  approximately  50%.  Damage 


In  Memory  of  Harry  H.  Bliss,  Past-Presi-  to  paper  totaled  $600  and  machine 
dent  of  The  Inland:  Stephen  J.  BoUes,  editor,  replacement  will  COSt  about  $2,000. 


Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


Worcester  county's  cool  uplands  this  summer  yielded  a 
bumper  crop  of  blueberries  —  about  $200,000  worth.  We 
mention  it — not  to  call  up  visions  of  luscious  blueberry  pies 
— but  to  illustrate  tbe  rich  and  varied  resources  of  tbe 
Worcester  county  farmer. 

From  fruit,  dairy  products,  market  garden  produce  and 
poultry  products  alone  Worcester  county  farpners  take  in 
$12,000,000  a  year.  Various  highly  profitable  specialties 
swell  the  total. 

As  a  result,  the  Worcester  rural  market  is  as  solidly  pros* 
perous  as  is  the  Worcester  urban  market.  69  per  cent  of 
all  Worcester  county  farm  homes  are  electrified! 

The  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market  —  city  and  sub¬ 
urban,  masses  and  classes  —  is  effectively  cultivated 
through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 


CIRCULATION 

Section  Chairman,  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield 
(IIL)  State  Journal 

“Shopping  News”  in  the  Inland  States:  Re¬ 
port  and  Analysis  Based  on  a  Membership 
Survey:  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  (Airman  of 
Circulation  Promotion  and  Service;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 

Circulation  Rates  and  Practices;  Chairman 
R.  L.  Owens,  Inland  Circulation  Rates  and 
Costs  Committee;  publisher,  Aberdeen  (S. 
Dak.)  Atnerican-N ews. 


A  new  check-up  of  83 
typically  better  class 


NEWS-EDITORIAL 

Section  (Chairman:  Director  £.  S.  Myers, 
Middletown  (O.)  Journal 
Local  News-Pictures;  Chairman  Don  Ander¬ 
son,  Business  Manager  and  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal. 

Surveys  of  Reader-Interest  for  Representa¬ 
tive  Inland  Dailies:  Chairman  Fred  M.  Pow- 
nall  of  the  (^mmittee  on  Journalistic  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training;  Publisher,  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Daily  Iowan. 


Apartment 

Hotels 


POPULATION  City  and  average 

18-mile  trading  zone  ^ 

Telegram-Gazette  Total  _ 

CIRCULATION .  114,098 


All  Cirenlation  figures  are  for  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1937 


in  New  York  shows  that 
The  Sun  has  more  readers 


in  them  than  any  other 


evening  newspaper. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  20 
NEWSPAPER  ADMINISTRATION 
Inland  Members’  “Idea  Hour”:  Presiding, 
Tom  H.  Keene,  section  chairman;  editor, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth. 


Paul  Blo-'k  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Cblcago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Pblladelphla,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  lios  Angelee,  Cincinnati 


report  on  United  Front  activities 
The  subject  of  radio  will  be  given 


Condict,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  relative  merits  of  this  medium  in 
L.  C.  David,  Kansas  City  Journal-  comparison  with  newspapers. 
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NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Nationally  Represented  by 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


WS  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


NE 


Together  the  Mllwcmkee  Sentinel 
and  Milwaukee  News  offer  212,000 
circulation  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Wis¬ 
consin  market  ...  a  circulation  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  than  that  offered  by 
the  other  Milwaukee  doily  newspaper. 

In  addition,  the  greater  Milwaukee 
Sunday  News-Sentinel,  combining  the 
outstanding  features  of  both  daily 


papers  with  its  own  exclusive  depart¬ 
ments,  offers  powerful  coverage  of  this 
rich  area. 


Bet  on  the  man  with  a  punch  in  both 
hands.  Advertise  to  the  greater  eve¬ 
ning  News  and  morning  Sentinel 
audience  through  these  two  Milwaukee 
daily  newspapers  and  new  Sunday 
edition. 


y^rajt . . .  an  appreciation  oj 
(^ndusirv  s  fyi'oinoiion  ftrohlems 
ing  of  (fJtilflic  ^moiiong  ami 
&i  'culaiioit  —  a  ll  oj  iltis  18  III 
liuginesg  rclailotis  liehcecii  ^  i0oi 
tlw  Q  IvH'sfiafterg  ting  coiii/jaiw  a 


WORlt^ 


promotions 
definitely  I 


newspapers 


A  Wide  Variety  of  CHOICE 

— complete  sets  or  individual  books — 

FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  NEWSPAPER 
and  FOR  EVERY  OBJECTIVE  .  .  .  . 


Uun^ 

circulation  b 


Records  substantially  prove  the  success  of  World 
Syndicate  book-promotions.  New  heights  in  circu¬ 
lation  figures — obtained  with  a  profit-bonus — have 
been  attained  by  newspapers  everywhere  .  .  . 
because  World  Syndicate  values,  prices  and  plans 
are  right! 


We  have  a  complete  set,  or  single  book,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  titles — the  most  popular  works  for  every 
classification — to  suit  the  specific  requirements  of 
newspaper  and  market. 


Combination 
Dictionary  and  Atlas 


TWO  VOLUMES 


10  Volume  WORLD’S 
POPULAR  ENCYLOPEDIA 


10  VeHim*  WOALO’t 
POPULAR  ENCYLOPEDIA 
Ov*r  9000  Pa(*« — 40.000 
Su6f«ct»— 4.000.000  Words 
b^od  m  hftndoomo  rod 
Eobrdiord  —  onotHor  provon* 


Coispr- 

SHU: 


Wobotor’s  Now  Umoorool  Oictionory: 
910  p4goo>-*40.000  words  lypplo- 

montod  with  opociol  dtctvonartoo  of 
commorco.  low.  r*d*o.  otc.  Conowo 
figuros. 

Atlas  contains  90  fuN  colorod  maps, 
comploto  Catotoor  of  World,  many 
pagaa  of  population  figuros.  distanco 
calculator,  goograplucal  data, 


WORLD  SYNDICATE^ 
PUBLISHING  COMPANV* 

.  2231  tVeU  Cfeife/ana,0/t/o  J 


5  Volume  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Complete  Works 

shakespea^ 


\ 


L^ofie  n  and  JitJeliijf  oj  €fua  kin  mut'i:  the 

hoohs  that  hear  the  standard  oJ  ^10orld  cJyndicate 

fyroducUon  . . .  sufifilied  hy  a  coinfjany  large  enough 
to  meet  the  mammoth  demands  and  ex€icting 
re<^utrements  oJ  netosfjafiers — a  comfiany  that 
mumtams  a  close  ftersonal  reLittonshtfj  u'l  th  tts 
customers  ...  to  the  end  that  greater  Q^alues, 

II  /<-<£?.  oven 

(Leal. 


^lcom/^a^a 
It'omotum  ' 


250.000  definitions.  2.500  il¬ 
lustrations.  2.010  pages  each 
almost  a  foot  high,  weight 
10  pounds  .  .  .  handsome 
Morocco  -  Grained  “Life- 
Time"  Binding. 

Also  furnished  in  rich  Flor¬ 
entine.  De  Luxe  Edition. 


JlaiQ±t  and  (^•LeataAt 
“flu  A/awipapQxdom! 


The  original  two-volume  books  that 
caused  Manhattan  Madness  and 
which  took  Chicagoans  by  storm. 
This  big-fisted,  double-barreled  stim¬ 
ulator  of  public  interest  is  the  most 
powerful  circulation-builder  that  has 
ever  been  offered  by  newspapers. 


It  puts  readers  to  work  with  scissors 
clipping  coupons  from  your  news¬ 
paper — getting  friends  to  do  like¬ 
wise! 
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Sktyii  "Takai. 


Governor  George  H.  Earle  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  recently  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  seven  lawyers  to  the 
commission  for  the  study  of  criminal 
procedure  with  a  view  to  abolishing 
the  parole  system. 

George  I.  Fisher,  former  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  reporter  and 
now  correspondent  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
a  number  of  papers,  hearing  the 
names  read,  said; 

“Why  don’t  you  put  a  layman  on 
it?” 

“George,  you’re  on.” 

Fisher  will  serve  despite  that 
Earle  is  a  Democrat  and  he  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

■ 

AS  THE  PRESS  met  Associate  Justice 
Hugo  Lafayette  Black  aboard  ship 
outside  Norfolk,  a  reporter,  trying  to 
relieve  a  very  tense  situation,  saluted 
and  whisper^: 

“Lafayette,  we  are  here!” 

■ 

APPEIARING  in  the  Mediapolis  (la.) 

New  Era-News  Oct.  1  imder  the 
heading  Local  Happenings,  were  these 
two  attention- compelling  lines: 

Fry’s  Funeral  Home. 

Send  in  your  subscription  now. 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  correspondent  of  a 
Wisconsin  paper: 

“Miss  L -  R -  has  gone  to 

V -  to  assist  in  the  death  of  her 

aunt.” 

■ 

MEDICAL  PHENOMENON,  as  printed 
in  an  Albany  daily: 

8-OUNCE  BABY  DEFIES 

DEATH  FOR  18  HOURS 
New  York,  March  27  (AP) — The 
accumulated  wisdom  of  man,  written 
at  bedsides  over  a  period  of  centuries 
held  that  an  infant  bom  after  four 
months’  gestation  could  not  live.  A 
Brooklyn  hospital  today  had  both 
proof  and  contradiction  of  medicine’s 
proverb. 

A  baby  weighing  a  scant  eight 
ounces,  which  came  into  the  world 
a  little  more  than  four  hours  after 
conception,  did  live,  but  only  for  18 
hours.  Outwardly  the  boy,  a  first¬ 
born  was  normal. 

■ 

CONCLUDING  line  on  an  obituary 
submitted  by  a  state  reporter  to 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner:  “She 
is  survived  by  three  sons,  Robert  and 
William,  World  War  veterans,  and 
James,  who  stayed  at  home  and 
tended  to  his  own  business.” 

■ 

OVER  a  brief  item  from  Adams- 
town.  Pa.,  which  told  of  a  skunk 


TOBACCO  IS  KING' 


Old  Belt  Markets  Now  Open 

OVER  $19,000,000  paid  to 
Tobacco  Farmers  in  Dan¬ 
ville’s  Trading  Area  last 


A  CASH  MARKET 

“Basinrss  i*  Better  is  DasviUe” 

The  Register  &  Bee 

Morniaf  —  Eveninf  —  Snndajr 

Danville,  Virginia 

The  John  Budd  Company, 

National  AdvertisinK  Representatives 


which  halted  services  in  a  local  church 
and  was  not  removed  from  the  church 
basement  “until  it  was  too  late,”  Ken 
Thomas,  state  editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  placed  the  following  head¬ 
line: 

THIS  SKUNK  STOPPED 

IN  CHURCH  TO  sPRAY 

■ 

Eoitok  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  tacb 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  returned. 

■ 

Modest  Reporter  Saves  2. 
Fails  to  Report  Story 

Two  women.  Miss  Rita  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Coifelt,  were  saved 
from  drowning  by  Claiborne  Nuckolls, 
city-county  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic,  when  the  women’s 
boat  sank  at  Saguaro  Lake,  east  of 
Phoenix,  Sept.  26.  Modest  Nlr.  Nuck¬ 
olls  failed  to  notify  his  city  desk  of 
his  heroism  but  the  Republic  got  the 
story  from  a  correspondent  covering 
boat  races  at  the  lake.  Hie  reporter 
is  a  son  of  C.  G.  Nuckolls,  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

A  modest  story  on  an  inside  page, 
under  a  two-column  head,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  which  is 
edited  by  C.  G.  Nuckolls,  father  of 
the  Republic  reporter. 

“It  was  a  good  yam,”  said  the 
senior  Mr.  Nuckolls.  “I  would  have 
liked  to  give  it  a  lot  more  play,  but 
he’s  a  newspaperman  and  my  own 
son.” 

Saguaro  lake  is  impoimded  by 
Stewart  Mountain  dam  and  is  40 
miles  east  of  Phoenix. 

■ 

FLORIDA  MEETING 

Florida  Press  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Tallahassee  Nov. 
13-14,  Robert  F.  Sikes,  president,  has 
announced. 


Franck  Recalls 
"Good  Old  Days" 

The  “good  old  days”  right  cifter  the 
Civil  War  when  students  at  what  is 
now  the  University  of  Tennessee 
parked  their  guns  under  their  desks 
were  recalled  recently  by  Lucien 
Franck,  purchasing  agent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  a  front-page  interview 
in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Franck,  still  on  the  job  every 
day  despite  his  83  years,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  living  former  students  of 
what  was  then  known  simply  as  “The 
College.”  He  was  only  12  when  he  at¬ 
tended  classes  there,  and  many  of  his 
fellow  students  were  bearded  youths 
who  had  returned  to  their  studies 
after  the  inteiruption  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Franck  spent  his  vacation  in 
Knoxville  and  reminisced  over  old 
days  at  “The  (College”  with  Dr.  James 
D.  Hoskins,  U.  of  Tennessee  presi¬ 
dent.  Although  Dr.  Hoskins  also  at¬ 
tended  “The  College,”  he  did  not  enter 
until  about  a  dozen  years  after  Mr. 
Franck  was  there.  This  was  their 
first  meeting. 

Mr.  Franck  is  a  cousin  of  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Ochs  lived  with  the 
Franck  family  in  Louisville  when,  as 
a  yoimg  man,  he  worked  as  a  printer 
on  the  Courier  Journal.  Mr.  Franck’s 
brother,  the  late  Ben  C.  Franck,  was 
for  many  years  secretary  of  The  New 
York  Times  Company. 

■ 

ST.  CLAIR  QUITS  U.  S.  JOB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  5 — Labert 
St  Clair,  transportation  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper,  and 
former  newspaperman,  has  announced 
his  resignation  effective  Oct.  15,  to 
join  Guy  and  Brooks,  local  law  firm, 
as  adviser  on  industrial  relations. 


^«)or  Will  i  Scvuc  Jusdfies  Cost  of  Aristocxatk  Gowns  iRudices  Now 


Anne  Waters’  sketches 
captime  fashion  trends 
for  Oklahoman  and  Times 
readers.  Her  interpretations  of  styles 
make  her  an  accepted  authority  .  .  . 
her  sketches  are  a  guide  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Anne  Waters,  an  Oklahoman, 
draws  exclusively  for  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times,  bringing  the  world’s 
advanced  modes  to  Oklahoma  wo¬ 
men  .  .  .  another  reason  these  news¬ 
papers  are  preferred  in  Oklahoma! 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


I  WANT  ^ 
WHAT  I 
WANT  WHEN 
1 1  WANT  IT/ 


k  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  •  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  •  RADIO  WKV 

NATIONAL  RCERlSENTATIVt  I.  KATZ  SEICIAL  ADVERTISING  ACINCT 


All  right,  Mr.  Editor, 
here’s  the  answer  to  that 
one.  Order  the 

ACME  TELEPHOTO 
MAT  SERVICE 

You  want  high-speed  cov¬ 
erage  on  all  big  news 
breaks.  Acme  Telephoto 
Mat  Service  gives  you  that 
coverage! 

You  get  the  pictures  you 
want  when  you  want  them! 
At  the  same  time,  by  trans¬ 
mitting  only  important  pic¬ 
tures,  this  service  holds 
down  costs. 

A  letter  or  collect  wire  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Wire  today.^ 


ACME 

Newspictures,  Inc. 

220  East  A2d  St.,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
West  3d  and  Lakeside,  Cleveland 
Daily  News  Building,  San  Francisco 
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LINAGE  Stm  Soaring 

Ah  Baltimare  Caniinuen  Ta  Grau^ 


Employment  is  up,  payrolls  are  up,  retail  sales  are 
up,  automobile  sales  are  up,  new  home  construction 
is  up.  Baltimore,  one  of  America's  largest  markets, 
continues  to  show  substantial,  healthy  growth  .  .  . 


And  the  Baltimore  News>Post  is  keeping  pace.  In 
1936  advertising  increased  1,327,000  lines.  Display 
linage  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1937  shows  an¬ 
other  gain  of  824,000  lines. 


The  ^EWS~POST  continues  to  GROW  with  BALTIMORE 

UAI.TIMORE 

B^EWS•POST 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

National  Representatives:  Heorst  International  Advertising  Service,  Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager. 


22— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  w*«k  an  advarKting  daatification  will  ba  analyzad  in 
Ihata  column*.  Sinca  practically  all  advarfiting  finally  cantan 
on  a  ratail  ouHat,  thasa  ttudia*  ihould  ba  of  aqual  intarost 
to  national  at  wall  a*  local  advartitor*. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


piled  by  the  National  Shoe  Retailers 
Association  gave  him  the  key  to  fig¬ 
uring  the  amount  this  new  store 
should  spend  the  first  twelve  months 
they  were  in  business. 

The  two  prospects  then  discussed 
their  plans  for  the  store  opening  and 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  talk  to 
this  salesman  further  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  concrete  suggestions  he 
might  have  to  offer  as  to  how  they 
should  apportion  $3,600. 


Article  No.  35.  Local  Advertising  Tools 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MEN,  be  they  national  representa¬ 
tives  or  salesmen  working  directly  out 
of  the  national  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  almost  always  carry  with  them 
quantities  of  market  data,  exhibits, 
statistical  books  and  current  data  that 
enable  them  to  quickly  answer  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  national 
advotiser  or  his  agency.  Retail  sales- 
mm,  by  and  large,  have  fewer  ad¬ 
vertising  tools;  and  it  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally  that  you  find  a  local  man  who 
has  a  selling  kit  of  statistics,  market 
data,  progress  of  advertisers  in  the 
paper,  and  other  information  that 
mi^t  help  him  to  sell  his  prospect 
more  frequent  insertions  or  longa 
schedules. 

A  rec«it  experience  in  a  city  of  a 
milUnn  population  is  here  reported 
because  local  salesmen  might  use  this 
simple  plan  and  carry  at  least  one  tool 
that  has  proved  effective. 


Nome  oi  the  Tool 

FOR  BIANY  YEARS  the  National 

Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  O., 
throiigh  its  Merchants  Service,  has 
supplied  retailers  with  elaborate  stud¬ 
ies  covering  practically  every  line  of 
retail  business.  These  studies  are,  in 
most  cases,  compiled  from  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  government  sources,  trade 
associations,  trade  papers,  universities, 
etc. 

One  of  the  many  documents  pro¬ 
duced,  and  which  is  supplied  free  to 
any  inquirer,  is  a  book  called  “Ex¬ 
penses,  Margins,  Net  Profits,  Stock 
Turns  in  Retail  and  Wholesale  Busi¬ 
nesses  with  the  Table  ‘How  Much  A 
Sales  Person  Should  Sell.’  ” 


Contents 

THE  CONTENTS  of  this  document 
cover  30  different  types  of  retail 
establishments,  four  wholesale  busi¬ 
nesses  and  an  elaborate  chart  showing 
how  much  a  salesman  should  sell  to 
justify  a  given  weekly  salary. 

The  retail  classifications  cover 
everything  from  bakery  shops  to 
variety  chains. 


How  to  Use  This  Tool 


penses  may  be  found  one  store 
whose  overhead  tops  tlie  list,  and 
there  is  always  one  store  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  list  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  store  with  the  lowest  over¬ 
head  and  the  fastest  turnover  will  in¬ 
variably  show  a  higher  net  profit  of 
capital  invested. 

Using  the  study  of  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Association  (foimd  on 
page  29  of  the  last  issue  of  “^penses,” 
supplied  by  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company)  the  salesman  quickly 
learned  that  the  rents  of  all  stores 
were  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  expense 
of  operation.  He  learned  that  stores 
doing  from  $30,000  to  $75,000  worth  of 
business  average  5.9  per  cent  and  all 
stores  over  $75,000  average  7.4  per 
c«it 

With  this  information  the  salesman 
approached  the  two  new  proprietors 
with  this  question:  “Have  you  decided 
on  your  store  location  and  what  do 
you  expect  to  pay  for  rent  during  the 
first  three  years  you  are  in  business?” 
Not  realizing  the  salesman  had  further 
information  they  replied  they  would 
probably  spend  about  $8,000  for  rent. 
This  rental  would  place  them  in  the 
category  of  shoe  stores  doing  over 
$75,000  worth  of  business  per  year 
and,  based  on  the  averages,  their  ren¬ 
tal  would  be  7.4  per  cent  of  their 
total  expense.  The  salesman  then 
made  this  observation:  “Well,  you 
gentlemen  will  probably  do  around 
$100,000  worth  of  business  the  first 
year.”  This  they  thought  they  would 
do.  “Very  well,”  said  the  salesman. 
“Your  advertising  budget  should  be 
about  $3,600.”  He  arrived  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  by  simply  analyzing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  of  stores  doing  around  $100,- 
000  a  year  and  foimd  it  to  be  3.6  per 
cent  which  would  make  $3,600  per 
year. 


Fined  Meeting 

THE  SALESMAN,  familiar  with  all 
of  the  current  shoe  advertising  in 
his  city,  then  made  up  a  set  of  figures 
showing  expenditures  of  each  shoe 
advertiser,  where  the  money  was 
spent,  and  made  his  recommendation. 
It  was  accepted  almost  100  per  cent 
The  net  result  of  this  solicitation 
and  sale  amounted  to  this.  For  the 
first  year  this  store  is  to  be  operated 
this  salesman  will  receive  for  his 
paper  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  $3,600  appropriated  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Once  a  giv^  appropriation  is 
decided  on,  any  salesman  can  quickly 
figure  out  a  schedule  of  ads,  allowing 
for  special  promotions  in  the  spring 
and  fall  and  for  certain  seasonal  events 
like  Easter,  Christmas,  and  summer 
sports  wear  or  summer  shoes. 


A  TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  of  how  a 
salesman  in  a  local  department  may 
use  this  tool  follows.  During  the 
early  summer  months,  a  certain  local 
salesman  learned  through  a  friend  that 
two  young  successful  shoe  buyers  in 
two  separate  department  stores  were 
planning  to  open  a  shoe  store  under 
their  own  management.  The  salesman 
was  warned  not  to  disclose  the  source 
of  his  information  and  it  was  only 
after  weeks  of  careful  maneuvering 
that  he  found  it  possible  to  broach 
the  subject  of  this  new  store  to  one 
of  die  ovmers.  Within  a  few  weeks 
he  had  gained  this  partner’s  confidence 
and  was  told  he  might  discuss  at  an 
early  date  the  merits  of  his  paper  and 
its  use  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  1937-1938. 


Floyin?  the  Averages 

IN  ANY  STUDY  of  retail  store  ex- 


299,424 


watt  the  average  net  paid  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Eveninr  iaeues)  for 
the  month  of 


September,  1937 


This  represents  a  train  of  8.44ti 
over  September,  1936  .  .  .  The 
Sunday  Sun  circulation  averased 
‘.107,741  per  Sunday  for  the  month 
of  September,  1037 — a  train  of 
3,548  over  September,  1936. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvem  Around 


THE 


SUN 


Morniiif 


Evening 


Sunday 


The  Importance  oi  Figures 

WHETHER  WE  LIKE  IT  OR  NOT 

manufacturers,  and  retailers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  becoming  more  insistent 
that  we  supply  them  with  data  they 
can  analyze,  based  on  studies  done  by 
associations,  trade  papers,  universities, 
or  competitors. 

Taxes,  fixed  prices,  new  laws  and 
more  intelligent  competition  are  daily 
forcing  the  advertiser  to  “look  before 


he  leaps.”  Many  salesmen  are  con. 
stantly  passing  through  retail  estab. 
lishments  but  none  has  a  greater  op. 
portunity  to  work  closer  with  the  re. 
tailer  than  the  local  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  He  is  in  the  retailer’s  store  con¬ 
stantly.  He  hears  the  gossip  of  the 
store,  knows  the  effect  of  weather  on 
sales,  knows  the  progress  of  the  re. 
tailer’s  competitors,  and  is  in  a  posh>| 
tion  where  he  can  do  more  construo, 
tive  good  for  the  retailer  than  any 
salesman  who  enters  the  store.  Ba| 
the  time  is  passing  when  convern.^' 
tion,  special  sales  drives,  and  featuit 
stunts  will  get  and  hold  the  businea 
that  the  paper  deserves. 

’The  Natioiud  Cash  Register  office* 
tell  us  that  any  retailer  or  any  sales¬ 
man  may  have  a  copy  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  book.  Many  other  tools  might  be 
used  by  the  local  retail  salesman  but 
we  know  of  none  that  is  quite  m 
sharp  and  so  effective  as  this  one. 

Retail  salesmen  equipped  with  took 
such  as  this  one  are  the  key  to  addi¬ 
tional  national  advertising  linage  in 
any  newspaper.  Each  day  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  agencies  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  interested  in  how  retailers 
make  money  and  how  they  spend  thdr 
advertising  dollars.  It  only  requira 
a  few  months  to  get  a  few  succea 
stories  from  the  retail  department 
These  stories,  passed  on  to  national 
representatives  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  can  be  used  with  great  effect 
when  national  solicitations  are  made. 


NEA  SELECTS  W.  VA. 


The  1938  convention  of  the  Natiraul 
Editorial  Association  will  be  held. 
June  20-22,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Rotert  H.  Pritchard,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NEA. 


Prospects  Were  Surprised 
THE  ADVER'nSING  BUDGET  figure 
made  both  of  the  prospects  smile  and 
they  were  curious  to  know  how  the 
salesman  had  arrived  at  it.  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  was  his  business  to  know 
costs  in  shoe  stores;  and  studies  com- 


FLINT  RETAIL  SALES 
TOP  $58,000,000 


;  The  Flint  Journal  Covers  a  Big,  Prosperous  Marh^ 

'  Flint’s  annual  retail  sales,  according  to  latest  figures,  are 
$58,302,659.00.  The  Flint  Journal  covers  this  big,  prosperous 


market  at  one-paper  cost.  Write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


Your  other  7  Booth  Michigan  Papers  ore: 


Muskegon  Chronicle  Saginaw  News 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Ann  Arbor  News 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  Boy  City  Times 

Grand  Rapids  Press 
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JACKSON  CiriZiN  RATRIOT  .  TMI  RAY  CI1V  TIMtS  . 
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Moie  and  more  edilois  choose  the 
Washington  column  that  stands  fust 
in  BEAOEB  preference 


In  thig  partial  list  oi  NEWS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS 
clients,  you  will  find  city  and  country  cousins. 
Paul  Mcdlon  veterans  and  Paul  Mollon  re¬ 
cruits.  These  dailies  hove  put  into  action  the 
desire  to  give  their  readers  the  best— and  are 
cashing  in  on  the  one  Washington  column 
which  has  always  been  a  spectacular  circu¬ 
lation  success.  Mollon  is  the  dominant  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  because  The  Man  In  The 
Street  prefers  him.  finds  in  his  graphic,  dy¬ 
namic  reports  the  most  forthright  clarification 
of  the  news  with  the  greatest  urgency  for  the 
entire  country  today.  Start  Mollon  now  for  in¬ 
stant  reader  response! 
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daily  column,  NEWS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  TERRITORY  AND  TERMS 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

235  EAST  45TI1  ST..  NEW  YORK  •  The  Greatest  Circulation  Combination  on  Earth 
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24— PROMOTION 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ing  that  they  will  not  come  to  work 
some  morning  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
new  ownership  taking  over,  with  a 
new  organization  moving  in. 

‘"niis  is  the  security  the  Journal 
has  undertaken  to  provide.  Success 
of  the  plan  depends  upon  the  em¬ 
ploye  owners  themselves  and  how 
well  they  serve  the  public  in  the 
making  of  their  newspaper.” 


Daily 

1927  1937  GAIN 

Light  (E)  36,232  38,360  22,128 

News  (E)  40,901  49,481  8,580 

Express  (M)  35,958  42,397  6,439 


The  people  of  San  Antonio 
have  confidence  in  The 
Light,  which  has  faithfully 
served  their  interests  since 


ings.  A  footnote  referred  to  the  page  tos,  and  tables  of  statistics.  “More 
ad  for  the  list  of  lesser  owners.  One  Than  3  Million  Net  Paid,”  is  the  title, 
per  cent  of  the  Journal’s  120,000  shares  with  a  subheading  on  an  inside  page, 
would  be  1,200  shares,  while  the  aver-  “Circulation  Distribution.”  Hie  book- 
age  holding  of  the  5^  .is  between  50  let  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Sunday 
and  60  shares,  their  aggregate  being  issue  and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
30,000  shares.  Twelve  shares  is  the  week-day  circulation, 
sni^^lest  holding.  The  circulation  breakdown  for 

Journal  Stock  Pledges  Kept,”  was  New  York  City  and  suburbs  covers 
Ae  heading  over  a  column  story  tell-  not  only  the  Sunday  News,  but  the 
ing  in  detail  how  the  employe  owner-  other  Manhattan  Sunday  newspapers, 
ship  plan  was  working  out.  The  ad-  Ranging  farther  afield,  the  break- 
yertisement  reprod^d  a  story  pub-  down  lists  Sunday  News  circula- 
lished  on  Jime  2,  in  which  the  plan  tion  clear  across  the  country,  by 
had  been  described.  states,  counties,  and  towns,  down  to 

_  _  the  929  copies  sold  in  Alaska  and  the 

AGIkon-DoUar  Investment  770  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Stock  investment  of  the  558  Mil-  Not  the  least  interesting  point  about 
waukee  Journal  employes  totals  $1,-  the  compilation  is  the  promotion  of 
050,000,  it  is  now  stated,  of  v^diidi  the  Sunday  News  in  direct  competi- 
63.21  per  cent  has  been  paid  for  in  tion  with  national  magazines,  as  well 
full  and  in  cash.  On  the  remainder  as  with  other  New  York  Sunday 

_ _ ^  newspapers.  “Because  Sunday  News 

firO  Coloroto  and  gravure  are  frequently 

considered  on  magazine  schedules,” 
says  the  introduction,  “circulation 
data  are  given  for  the  major  Ameri¬ 
can  magazines.”  This  tabvdation  cov¬ 
ers  the  69  counties  in  “the  Sunday 
News  area,”  and  the  News  reports 
that  in  61  of  these  counties  the  Sim- 
day  News  has  more  coverage  than 
any  magazine.  The  eleven  magazines 
surveyed  are:  ATnerican,  Collier’s, 
Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Liberty,  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  Pictorial  ~ 


1881 


The  PREFERENCE  which 
they  show  for  The  Light, 
reflects  this,  plus  the  fact 
that  The  Light  is  the  BEST 
NEWSPAPER  published 
iu  Sau  Antonio. 


A^ow  lidU  Employes  Own.  More 
Than  Million  Dollar  Itdcftsl 
In  The  Journal . 


Review,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  True  Story,  and  Wom¬ 
an’s  Home  Companion, 

While  the  point  is  not  emphasized, 
the  pages  of  details  on  “Coimtry  Cir¬ 
culation,”  referred  to  above,  are  also 
a  challenge  to  magazines. 


The  Light  alone  delivers 
an  94.7^®  coverage  of  all 
San  Antonio  White  fami¬ 
lies,  and  at  the  lowest 
milline  rate. 


CARROLL  BINDER  BACK 

Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Daily  News 
foreign  editor,  has  returned  from  Lon¬ 
don. 


ten  years,  if  needed,  are  provided  for 
completion  of  payments,  with  divi¬ 
dends  credited  on  the  purchase  price. 

Eligibility  requirements  have  been 
reduced  until  stock  units  are  now  held 
by  employes  of  three  years  and  five 
months’  service.  Six  himdred  and 
two  employes  are  eligible. 

A  long  editorial  in  the  Journal  com¬ 
mented  on  the  plan.  Excerpts: 

“It  is  not  a  bonus  plan,  not  a  profits 
sharing  plan,  either  of  which  may 
vary  in  its  benefits,  or  be  suspended 
or  discontinued  at  tiie  whim  of  man¬ 
agement.  Eacdi  unit  of  interest  in 
Journal  ownership  shares  with  every 
other  unit  in  dividends,  if  there  be 
dividends,  unit  for  unit  alike. 

“Moreover,  the  plan  contemplates 
further  sales  to  active  employes,  with 
owner^p  control  perpetually  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  making  the 
newspaper. 

“■nie  Journal  believes  that  the  men 
and  women  who  produce  the  Journal 
should  be  owners.  Not  only  should 
they  share  in  earnings,  but  they  have 
the  right  to  be  assured  of  security 
in  their  work— the  security  of  know- 


WW  n  I  should  agencies, 
publishers  and  radio  stations 
advertise  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal?  It  is  read  by  man¬ 
agement  in  over  70%  of  the 
companies  spending  the  larg¬ 
est  sums  for  national  adver¬ 
tising. 


Sian  Anionio 


fOR  OCTOBER  9,  1937 
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EXCLUSIVE  COPYRIGHT  STORY 

IN  WASHINGTON  HERALD,  FRIDAY 
NM^  MORNING,  OCTOBER  1,  1937 
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From  the  nationally  \nown  newspaper 
column  "Washington  Daily  Merry'Go' 
Round”  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen,  Oct,  6,  1937. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATI 


On  Friday,  October  1,  1937,  a  whole  nation  arose  with  one 
question  on  its  lips — “What  will  Justice  Black  say  tonight?” 
And  a  whole  nation  waited  for  the  answer  until  the  evening 
broadcast — that  is,  all  except  the  readers  of  the  alert  Washing' 
ton,  D.  C.  Morning  Herald  which  printed  an  exclusive  copy' 
righted  story  actually  forecasting  the  facts  which  Justice  Black 
covered  in  his  precedent'shattering  speech. 

This  remaritable  news  “scoop” — a  full  day  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  country — ^was  just  another  evidence  of  the  Washington 
Herald’s  rare  ability  to  score  news  firsts — ^just  another  reason 
why  the  Herald  and  Times  are  the  fastest  growing  newspapers 
in  the  nation’s  capital. 


Independently  Edited  and  Published  by  Eleanor  Patterson 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


AGENCY  REPORTS  NEW  ho 
INTEREST  IN  PUBUCITY 

More  Clients  Requesting  It. 
Soys  Erwin  Wosey  Chief  bIs 

Howard  D.  Williams,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Elrwin  Wasey  ’ 
&  Co.,  New  York,  said  this  week  his 
agency  was  expanding  its  publicity 
department  and  “will  place  before 
clients  a  coordinated  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations.”  The 
agency,  as  recently  told  in  this  paper,  _ 
has  appointed  Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  U 
as  publicity  director.  Innes  Harris,  ( 
who  had  directed  both  publicity  and  of 
radio  departments,  is  now  devoting  jj,| 
his  entire  attention  to  radio.  esi 

“ITie  decision  to  expand  the  pub- 
licity  department,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  Bj 
“is  the  result  of  an  increasing  inter-  pj, 
est  by  clients  in  the  use  of  publicity  pg 
to  supplement  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising.  For  a  number  of  years  pg 
the  agency  has  operated  a  publicity  gti 
department.  In  recent  months  the  re-  gt, 
quests  for  an  integrated  program  of  th 
advertising  and  publicity  have  in-  yf/ 
creased  to  the  point  where  it  was  de-  pj 
cided  to  expand  the  department  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  publicity.”  jjj 

Mr.  Peterson  was  formerly  publicity 
director  of  Roberts  Everett  Associates,  r 
He  was  previously  in  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  old  New  York 
World,  and  also  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  old  New  York  Tribune. 

He  amplified  Mr.  Williams’  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  no  accounts  would  be 
accepted  for  publicity  alone,  but  only 
for  publicity  as  a  supplement  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  a  time  in  recent  years  many 
agencies  cut  down  sharply  on  their 
publicity  work,  but  new  interest  has 
been  reported  lately. 

Ihe  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  has  for  years  taken 
a  stand  frowning  on  agencies’  “ob¬ 
taining  for  advertisers  that  indiscrim¬ 
inate  type  of  free  publicity  which  has 
no  legitimate  news,  educational,  or 
editorial  value.”  It  recently  affirmed 
and  broadened  this  stand  in  setting 
up  standards  of  “Practices  to  Be 
Avoided  in  Newspaper  Relations,”  by 
action  of  its  Executive  Board. 

■ 

Circulation  Men  Leave 
Guild,  Form  Group 

Thirty-nine  circulation  men  on  the 
Bronx  (N,  Y.)  Home  News,  all  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  withdrew  from  that  or-  j 
ganization  last  week  to  form  their 
own  union  which  is  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  New  York  State.  A  name 
for  the  group  will  be  selected  pending 
the  filing  of  incorporation  papers. 

The  39  men,  which  comprises  the  ; 
entire  circulation  department  of  the 


Home  News,  notified  the  guild  last 
week  of  their  withdrawal. 

Temporary  officers  elected  are: 
James  Brennan,  chairman: ;  John 
Hengartner,  vice  -  chairman;  Jack 
Bias,  secretary;  and  William  Joseph; 
all  branch  managers. 

Mr.  Hengartner  explained  that  at 
least  two  other  circulation  groups  in 
the  city  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  movement. 

■ 

Hearings  on  Sole  of 
Dorgie  Stock  Ended 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct.  6 — Presentation 
of  the  last  of  three  petitions  concern¬ 
ing  sale  of  Mrs.  Josefa  Peralta  Dargie 
estate  holdings  of  Oakland  Tribune 
Publishing  Company  and  Tribune 
Building  Company  stock  was  com¬ 
pleted  today  in  Alameda  Coimty  Su¬ 
perior  Court.  Reply  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  Franklin  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  listed  as  pledge  among  Tribune 
stockholders,  was  the  next  scheduled 
step  in  the  litigation  designed  to  close 
the  estate  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
William  K  Dargie,  one-time  Tribxme 
publisher. 

William  T.  Summers,  executor,  to¬ 
day  concluded  his  petition,  made 
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through  Attorney  Chandler  Ward  in 
which  the  estate  seeks  the  right  to 
sell  the  stock  as  a  block. 

Involved  are  a  half  interest  in  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  stock 
and  809  of  the  1,710  shares  of  Tribune 
Building  Company  stock.  M.  C. 
Moore,  Beverly  Hills  newspaper 
broker,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
estate  in  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper 
evaluation  expert,  said  the  stock  rep¬ 
resented  a  valuation  of  between 
$1,250,000  and  $1,500,000  if  sold  as  a 
block. 

$1,070,000  Offer  by  Oweet 

Leo  A.  Owens,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
has  offered  $1,070,000  for  the  estate 
holdings,  the  court  was  advised.  The 
executor  told  Editor  &  Publisher  it  is 
his  belief  Owens  is  acting  in  his  own 
behalf  in  this  bid. 

Previously  placed  before  the  court 
were  petitions  of  Mrs.  Josefa  Peralta 
Wilson  and  B.  A.  Forsterer.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  sharing  equally  with  Captain 
Antonio  Rodriguez  Martin  as  residu¬ 
ary  legatees,  asked  to  retain  their 
Tribune  stock  holdings.  Forsterer  and 
three  children,  cash  beneficiaries,  pe¬ 
titioned  for  sale  of  enough  stock  to 
pay  cash  bequests. 


HEADS  SUPER  MARKETS 

W.  H.  Albers,  president  of  Albcn 
Super  Markets,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  hn 
been  elected  president  of  the  new 
Super-Market  Institute,  New  Yqi^ 
C.  P.  Cifrino,  Supreme  Marketi, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  vice-presideiit 
J.  E.  Grosberg,  Grosberg-Gould,  Inc 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary.  Joj^ 
W.  Matthews,  Bull  Markets,  Inc, 
Kingston,  N,  Y.,  is  treasurer.  M.  It 
Zimmerman,  publisher.  Super  Merlut 
Merchandising,  New  York,  is  execQ. 
tive  secretary. 


Returns  on  Guild  Vote 
In  U.P.  Due  Oct.  12 

Ballotting  among  United  Press  edi. 
torial  employes  in  the  election  to  d(> 
termine  if  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  shall  represent  them  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  ended  Oct.  7.  Hie 
voting  has  been  conducted  by  the  N»- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  board  stated  this  week  that  all 
ballots  postmarked  before  midnight 
of  Oct.  7  will  be  cotmted.  Several 
days  will  be  allowed  for  mail  balloti 
to  come  in  and  results  will  probably 
not  be  announced  before  Oct.  12. 


THE  JOHNSTOWN.  PA 


NEWS  MESSAGE  No.  2 


/!T>. 


Johnstown  is  the  cradle  of  the 
steel  industry  of  the  United 
States.  The  Kelly  Steel  Con¬ 
vertor  developed  in  Johnstown 
made  the  first  Bessemer  proc¬ 
ess  steel  in  the  United  States. 
This  convertor  holds  a  place  of 
honor  in  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation’s  Cambria  Plant 
office  in  Johnstown. 


The  15,000  steel  workers 
employed  in  Johnstown  by 
Bethlehem,  the  1,800  employed  by  Carnegie-lllinois  and  the  thousands  of  other 
skilled  workers  in  our  radiator  and  boiler  plants,  mine  equipment  companies, 
clay  products  plants  and  the  other  118  diversified  industries  earn  far  above  the 
national  average.  The  income  of  these  groups  and  the  earnings  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  miners  of  Cambria,  Somerset  and  Indiana  counties  which  are  spent  in 
Johnstown  are  the  explanation  of  the  standing  of  the  Johnstown  newspapers  in 
the  select  list  of  the  nation’s  lineage  leaders. 

Media  Records,  Inc.  lists  The  Democrat  SECOND  in  retail  advertising  of  the 
week  day  morning  newspapers  and  The  Tribune  as  THIRTY-FIRST  of  the  even¬ 
ing  week  day  newspapers  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1937. 

THE  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE 
THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 

Business  Direct 
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Loomlns 

bigger 

every 

day 


General 


HUGH 

JOHNSON 


Recently,  the  following  papers  have  ordered  it 


Honolulu  Advertiser 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Miami  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Port  Arthur  News 


Portland  Journal 


Santa  Monica  Outlook 


Woonsocket  Ekgle 


The  Johnson  column  started  in  1935  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Its  rousing 
vigor,  its  vivid  direct  style,  its  outspoken 
honesty  soon  won  it  a  wider  national  range 


For  samples,  please  write  to 


Colonel  Frank  Knox's  Chicago  Daily  News¬ 
starting  this  week — is  the  latest  paper  to  be 
added  to  the  fast-growing  list  of  subscribers 
to  General  Hugh  Johnson's  daily  column. 


Today  Johnson's  copy,  which  Time  magazine 
speaks  of  as  going  “smoking  to  the  press' 
the  most  looked-for  and  cheered-for  feature  on 
public  affairs  in  America. 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CLINE  REELS 

and 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSIONS 

...are  the  Standard  for  High  Speed  Presses 

The  Reasons  Hundreds 


are  in  use . 

The  reels  are  simple,  rugged,  easy  to  operate. 

Adjustments  for  roll  size  can  be  made  quickly. 

Patent  chuck  and  margin  control,  permitting  quick 
and  positive  adjustment. 

Correct  design  of  motors  and  control. 

No  connection  betvy^een  the  reels  and  tension,  there¬ 
fore  new  roils  may  be  chucked  in  the  reel  spindles 
without  disturbing  tension. 


The  success  of  Cline  Torque  Motor  Tensions  is 
proven  by  the  use  of  several  hundred  of  them 
in  the  largest  newspaper  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  only  ten¬ 
sion  that  can  be  adjusted  to  definite  values. 

The  results  recently  obtained  on  high  speed 
presses  equipped  with  this  type  ot  tension 
have  caused  much  favorable  comment. 

The  amount  of  the  tension  carried  on  each  unit  is  in¬ 
dicated  at  all  times  on  a  dial  in  the  Pressroom  Tension 
Station. 

Cline  Tensions  include  the  following  features: 

Straps  held  in  tension  against  roll  by  torque  motor  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  roller  floating  on  the  web. 

Tension  adjustable  from  pressroom  level. 


Tension  value  indicated  at  tension  control  station  on 
press  unit. 

Tension  automatically  increased  when  press  slows 
down  and  for  red  button  "stop,”  in  proportion  to  rate 
of  deceleration. 

Straps  drop  away  from  roll  at  will  of  reel  tender  to 
permit  roll  to  be  rotated  for  threading  web  through 
press,  etc. 

No  moving  parts  for  paper  to  get  into  in  case  of  web 
break. 

No  danger  to  men. 

No  adjustment  of  tension  by  reel  tender. 

Slow  speed  pasters  are  standard  part  of  equipment. 

(Cline  High-Speed  Paster  device  may  be  added  to  this 
tension  to  provide  the  simplest,  surest,  safest  high¬ 
speed  paster.) 


Through  interconnection  of  the  press  and  tension  controls  the  running  speed 
of  the  press  and  retarding  action  on  the  paper  rolls  is  co-ordinated 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT’L  BK 
BqjLDING 


C  LI  N  SYSTEM; 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Eastern  Office 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CLINE  SYSTEM  USERS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


SOME  USERS 


"Chicago  Tribune  (2  plants) 

"Monifebo  Free  Press 
**los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
**Youngstown  Vindicator 
"Indianopolis  Star 
'Pittsburgh  Press 
'Cleveland  News 
'Salt  Lake  Tribune 
'Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
'Cincinnati  Enquirer 
'Konsos  City  Star 
'Doyton  Daily  News 
'Reading  Times 
*Des  Moines  Register-lribune 
'Butfolo  Courier-Express 
'Sydney  (Australia)  Sun  (2  plonts) 

*  'Butfolo  Evening  News 
'New  York  Daily  Forward 
'Cuneo  Press 
'Pittsburgh  Post-Gaxette 
Worcester  Telegrom 
Voncouver  Province 
Hartford  Couront 
Providence  News 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Erie  Doily  Times 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Atlanta  Georgian 

border  Cities  Star  (Windsor,  Conada) 

Jackson  Patriot 

Winston-Sole^  Sentinel 

Newcastle  News 

Flint  Journol 

Foyetteville  Observer 

La  Van  Guordia,  P.  I. 

Roonoke  Times-World 
Greensboro  News 
Seattle  Times 
Worren  Tribune 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
FoirmonI  Times 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Socramento  Ree 

Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Ottawa  Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Minneopolis  Journal 


Double  Motor  Press  Drive  Large  Size 


Clmo  Unit  Drives  and  Automatic  Electric  Tension 


SOME  USERS 

‘‘Cincinnati  Times  Star 

"New  York  News  (2  plants) 

St.  Louis  Star-Times 

‘‘Portlond  Oregonian 
‘Chicago  Daily  News 
‘Toronto  Star 
‘Columbus  Dispatch 
‘Rochester  Times-Union 
‘Detroit  Free  Press 
‘Louisville  Courier-Journal 
‘Toledo  Blade 
‘Canton  Repository 
‘Omaha  World-Herald 
‘Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
‘Pasadena  Star-News 
‘Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
*R  R  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
‘Chicago  Daily  Times 
‘Radio  Guide 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Seo**ie  Post-Intelligencer 
Denver  Post 

Hazelton  Standard-Sentinel 
Nashville  Banner 
Miami  Herald 
Waltham  News-Tribune 
Oleon  Times 
Fresno  Republican 
Aberdeen  World 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
New  Britain  Record 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waterloo  Courier 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Baltimore  News  American 
Son  Antonio  Light 
Wichita  Beocon 

Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield) 

Minot  News  (Maine) 

Newspaper  Noticias  Groficas 
(Buenos  Airesj 
Shun  Pao  (China) 

Sin  Won  Pao  (China) 

£1  National  (Mexico/ 

A nd  others 

**Havc  dine  Unit  Dr'vri  and 
Clinc  Prr/s  ins*aflr‘d. 


LIST  OF  CLINE  EQUIPMENT 


Cline  System  of  full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline  System  Paper  Reels 
and  Automatic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline  High  Speed 
Pasters 


Cline  Selective  Unit 
T ype  Drives  for 
Unit-type  Presses 


Cline- West  inghouse 
Mercury  Arc 
Current  Rectifiers 


Cline- West  inghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 


Cline  -  West  inghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  Fans.  Pumps, 
etc. 


Cline  Capital 
Paper  Trucks.  Tracks. 
Transfer  Tables,  eft. 


Cline-Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lowerator 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Typesetting  Drives 


Cline  -  Capital  Plate 
Dropper 


Cline  Capital 
Plate  Conveyor 


Cline  Electric  IVIfg.  Co 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


W.«tern  Office 

CROCKER  FIRST  NAT’L  BK. 
BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLI  N  E 


Eastern  Office 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  ER 


E  D  I 


R  I  ^  L 


NET  PAID  ONLY! 

OF  MAJOR  IMPORTANCE  on  the  agenda  of  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  question  of  auditing  free  circulation. 
To  date,  the  interest  of  newspaper  members  of  the 
ABC  in  this  question  is  largely  academic.  The 
topic  has  been  moot  principally  in  the  magazine 
and  business  paper  divisions,  and  pre-meeting  in¬ 
dications  are  that  it  will  be  beaten  decisively.  It 
should  be,  forever. 

It  has  bron  argued  that  no  other  reliable  method 
of  ascertaining  the  real  dimensions  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  exists,  than  that  afforded  by  the  ABC. 
Further,  it  is  claimed  that  free  publications  are 
accepted  as  having  potential  value  for  advertisers, 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  advertiser  members 
of  the  ABC  have  been  covertly  advancing  the 
plan  for  auditing  their  free  circulation  pets.  It 
is  certain  that  some  publishers  of  ABC  periodicals 
who  also  operate  free  circulation  papers  crave  for 
the  latter  the  sterling  mark  of  ABC  approval. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  cautious  demands  of 
advertisers  and  publishers  for  the  fictitious  ap¬ 
proval  of  free  circulation,  stands  the  hmdamental 
fact  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was 
constituted  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
net  paid  circulation.  Almost  a  quarter  centiuy 
ago,  publishers  and  advertisers  founded  the  ABC 
after  years  of  confusion  and  deceit  had  made  al¬ 
most  impossible  the  purchase  of  advertising  space 
on  a  business  basis.  Not  many  now  alive  re¬ 
member  those  days,  but  those  who  do  have  no 
wish  for  their  return.  They  cling  fast  to  the  idea 
that  the  ABC  was  conunissioned  to  set  new  and 
high  standards  for  circulation,  that  its  control  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  advertising  buyers  to  keep 
the  process  free  from  manipulation  by  competitive 
sellers  of  space,  and  they  still  hope,  after  23 
years  of  slow  progress,  that  their  aim  shall  be 
attained. 

It  should  be  attained.  Every  step  that  the  ABC 
takes  should  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
proportion  of  precious  metal  that  bears  its  sterling 
trade-mark.  Every  step  should  be  definitely  away 
from  the  idea  that  competitive  blocs  in  the  ABC 
membership  which  hope  to  benefit  by  slipping 
over  its  highest  barriers  should  be  able  to  do 
so  by  combining  a  limited  objective,  a  block  of 
interested  votes,  and  the  ignorance  or  indifference 
of  the  majority. 

It  will  be  slow  but  fatal  poison  for  the  ABC  if 
business  papers,  magazines,  newspapers,  or  farm 
papers  are  able  to  change  the  by-laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  suit  their  temporary  competitive  interests. 
It  will  be  fatal  if  they  are  allowed  to  debase  the 
ABC  standard  by  admitting  to  it  publications 
which  go  to  readers  at  the  publisher’s  and  not  at 
the  reader’s  behest  The  ABC  mark,  to  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  a  charter  subscriber, 
stands  for  reader-interest,  evidenced  by  paid  or¬ 
ders  for  sales  or  subscriptions.  This  standard  has 
been  finaigled  and  cheated  by  the  unscrupulous 
in  the  past  but  the  majority  opinion  has  always 
been  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  principle,  and 
discipline,  however  inadequately,  offenders  against 
it.  We  can  see  no  value  in  ABC  membership  for 
publishers  who  maintain  this  standard,  if  to  it 
are  admitted  publications  which  not  only  make 
no  claim  to  support  it,  but  actually  flout  it  in 
their  every  business  act 

ALBERTA'S  MAJESTY 

WHAT  A  GOOD  MANY  poUticians  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  have  often  ached  to  do  was  attempted 
this  week  by  the  Social  Credit  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Alberta — absolute  subjection 
of  the  press  to  the  state.  The  bill,  described  in 
other  columns,  is  repugnant  to  every  tradition  of 
Anglo-Saxon  politics;  it  effectively  destroys  the 
fimction  for  which  freedom  of  the  press  exists  in 
British  and  American  fundamental  law.  Happily, 
the  tyrannous  measure  failed  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  Crown’s  lieutenant,  and  it  faces  a  similar 
fate,  we  believe,  at  the  hands  of  the  Dominion 
governor  general  and  council. 

Alberta  has  at  least  two  and  probably  more 
newspapers  which  compare  favorably  with  any 
printed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  United 


Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest, 

I.  Corinthians,  HI;  13. 

States.  It  has  many  weeklies  which  admirably 
serve  their  communities.  But  it  also  has  a  one- 
crop  agriculture  which  is  practically  the  sole  reve¬ 
nue  source  for  its  nearly  800,000  people.  When 
wheat  went  bad,  Alberta’s  people,  like  millions  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  blamed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  weather 
and  climate  and  their  own  shortcomings  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  their  elected  government.  Without 
knowing  any  of  the  specific  defects  of  those  offi¬ 
cials  (and  they  probably  differed  only  in  detail 
from  the  defects  noted  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota 
and  New  York),  we  will  bet  a  year’s  pay  that  the 
political  shortcomings  had  little  to  do  with  the 
plight  facing  Albertan  farmers  a  few  years  ago. 
But  on  the  result  of  the  economic  and  political 
discontent,  there  rode  into  power  the  advocates 
of  an  economic  theory  that  discounts  human 
nature  and  runs  against  the  current  of  all  human 
experience. 

Long  ago,  it  was  plain  that  the  Social  Credit 
government  had  defaulted  on  all  its  pre-election 
promises;  it  was  evident  from  the  start  to  common 
sense  people  that  the  promises  could  not  be  kept. 
Basic  economic  conditions,  which  should  have 
leveled  themselves  upward  with  the  rest  of  the 
Western  world,  bogged  down  under  rigmarole  and 
incompetency  of  the  Social  Credit  regime  and  the 
Province  lacks  either  present  or  future  prospects 
of  prosperity.  But  it  still  has  a  Social  Credit  gov¬ 
ernment,  which,  like  Democrats,  Republicans, 
Tories,  or  Liberals,  Socialists  or  Fascists,  wants 
to  stay  in  power. 

It  cannot  stay  in  power  if  the  courageous  press 
of  Alberta  performs  its  duty,  and  the  present  bill 
was  an  undenied  attempt  by  the  ruling  powers  to 
hamstring  the  press  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  The  move  is  characteristic  of  governmental 
desperation,  and  we  rejoice  there  is  provision  in 
the  Canadian  constitution  for  nullifying  of  this 
vicious  bill.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
upon  the  North  American  continent. 

I 

THE*  CLOSED  SHOP  WORKS 

WE  HEARD  A  STORY  this  week  that  may  inter¬ 
est  publishers,  editorial  staff  people,  and  others 
concerned  with  American  Newspaper  Guild  or¬ 
ganization.  A  man  of  long  service  to  his  news¬ 
paper  was  a  member  of  the  guild  before  and  after 
it  signed  a  “preferential”  shop  contract  with  the 
publisher  who  employed  him.  He  paid  his  dues 
regularly,  met  all  strike  assessments  up  to  the 
time  the  guild  pulled  the  Seattle  Star  staff  on 
strike  in  a  jurisdictional  fight  between  an  AFL 
group  and  its  own  CIO  union. 

This  news  man  had  joined  the  guild  because  he 
considered  organization  a  good  thing  for  editorial 
people.  He  was  not  personally  interested  in  the 
Lewis-Green  imbroglio,  and  when  his  local  guild 
notified  him  that  he  was  assessed  on  three  dates 
within  the  month  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seattle 
strikers,  he  balked.  Unlike  most  of  his  colleagues, 
he  was  not  imder  the  check-off,  so  that  the  pay¬ 
master  could  not  automatically  deduct  the  assess¬ 
ments  from  his  pay.  He  did  not  come  through 
with  any  of  the  special  calls,  but  paid  his  dues 
for  about  a  month  after  the  first  incident.  Then 
he  received  a  curt  note  from  an  officer  of  the 
guild.  It  recited  that  he  had  failed  to  pay  the 
assessments,  and  unless  he  paid  them  within  five 
days,  his  association  with  the  paper  would  be 
terminated,  under  the  terms  of  its  contract  with 
the  guild. 

He  didn’t  pay.  He  quit  working  on  the  fifth 
day.  He  is  still  unemployed,  and  if  the  guild  has 
its  way,  he  will  remain  un^ployed  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 


TO  BE  FRAMED 

WHILE,  IN  OUR  VANITY,  we  like  to  fill  this 
page  with  home-grown  produce,  we  now  and 
then  come  across  something  which  needs  none  d 
our  embellishment.  Such  is  this  standing  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  signf^ 
by  W.  T.  Anderson,  president  and  editor: 
“INSTRUCnONS  TO  STAFFS  OF 

MACON  NEWS  AND  TELEGRAPH 
“Please  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  our  readers 
take  no  other  paper.  Our  papers  in  that  cue 
are  their  only  source  of  information,  and  we  thus 
have  additional  responsibility  not  to  mislead  our 
readers.  Tliis  makes  it  all  the  more  importnt 
that  we  keep  all  news  stories  free  from  bias,  print 
only  the  truth,  and  present  all  legitimate  news. 
Subscribers  are  limit^  stockholders.  Their  divi¬ 
dends  are  in  the  service  we  render  them,  through 
printing  news  that  may  affect  their  interests,  so 
they  may  arrange  protection. 

“In  securing  and  preparing  news,  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  editorial  position  of  papers.  It 
is  up  to  the  editorial  staff  to  take  chances  with 
the  news  breaks  as  they  actually  develop,  and  tie 
news  department  is  not  suppos^  to,  nor  expected 
to,  bolster  or  support  any  editorial  declarations  or 
argument  The  editorial  staff  is  thus  kept  on  an 
even  and  fair  basis  with  the  readers.  They  both 
have  the  same  imvamished  facts  in  support  d 
their  respective  opinions. 

“Be  generous  and  fair  in  preparing  news  storiei 
and  try  not  to  offend.  Treat  the  lowliest  and  tk 
highest  with  the  same  consideration  you  would 
ask  for  yourself  or  show  to  your  own  family  if 
you  were  called  upon  to  write  a  story  about  out 
of  them. 

“If  we  make  an  error,  let  us  admit  it  free!;, 
candidly,  and  cheerfully.  Do  not  compouai 
egregiousness  by  weak  explanations  and  equivoo- 
tion.  If  objection  is  made  to  our  way  of  statin; 
a  case  or  telling  a  story  then  let  the  objector  try 
his  hand  at  it 

“Always  get  statement  from  people  accused  of 
misconduct  where  possible,  and  print  that  akn; 
with  the  news  story.  If  it  is  a  serious  matte 
call  attention  to  statement  in  headlines— to  tht 
end  that  the  least  injury  may  be  done.  Let  vs 
always  endeavor  to  make  people  and  not  to  break 
them.  Character  is  a  scarce  commodity,  and 
should  do  all  we  can  to  develop  it  and  conserve  i: 

“Staff  members  are  privileged  to  do  outside  pub¬ 
licity  work  that  does  not  interfere  with  reguk 
duties.  However,  in  every  caise  a  document  cov¬ 
ering  the  conditions  of  employment,  the  salary 
what  is  required,  etc.,  must  be  approved  by  th 
managing  editors  and  the  publisher,  and  filed,  thi 
being  for  the  protection  of  the  papers  and  pro 
venting  accusations  against  the  staff  members  s 
to  unethical  practices.” 

Some  of  our  literary  readers  may  suggest  iit 
provement  in  the  form  of  this  letter.  Some  philot 
ophers  may  object  to  evident  omissions.  Wei 
take  it  as  a  fundamental  starting  point  for  th 
ethical  and  profitable  conduct  of  any  newspape 
and  so  recommend  it. 

A  NOTABLE  ASSEMBLY 

OUR  SINCERE  CONGRATULATIONS  go  to  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  success* 
its  7th  annual  Forum.  It  long  ago  achieved  v 
objective  of  bringing  to  the  nation’s  worna 
through  press  imd  radio,  a  comprehensive  pict® 
of  world  and  national  affairs,  and  the  curw 
week’s  program  maintains  its  standards. 

Few  newspapers  can  command  the  attention* 
experts  in  so  many  fields  affecting  public  affsb' 
but  many  can  imitate  on  a  small  scale  whatth 
Herald  'Wbune  does  so  grandly.  The  Forum  iih 
is  highly  flexible,  and  its  scope  and  expense  oi 
be  adjusted  to  any  field — a  factor  which  is  w 
common  to  many  promotion  ideas. 

INVICTUS 

A  SHIPWRECKED  SAILOR  buried  on  this  cotf 
Bids  you  set  sail. 

Full  many  a  gallant  bark,  when  we  were  loft 
Weathered  the  gale. 

— From  the  Greek  Anthologf 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


JUSTUS  CRAEMER,  co-publisher, 
Orange  (Cal.)  News,  and  a  former 
president  of  CI^A  and  also  of  NEA, 
jj3S  been  named 
California  State 
Building  and 
Loan  Commis¬ 
sioner.  He  was 
formerly  assist¬ 
ant  director  of 
public  works. 

The  commission- 
ership  pays  a 
salary  of  $6,000 
annually. 

Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  publish- 
er,  Topeka  Ju»tu»  Craemer 
(Kan.)  Capital, 

has  been  re-elected  as  member-at- 
large  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  vice-president  and 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Rotary 
Club  recently  on  conditions  abroad 
as  he  viewed  them  during  a  trip  to 
England  and  the  continent  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Tenth  District 
Georgia  Education  Association  at 
Augusta,  Oct.  10. 

Sir  Campbell  Stewart,  director  of 
London  Times  and  chairman  of  Im¬ 
perial  Communications  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  arrived  Oct.  5  in  the  United 
States  and  went  directly  to  Richmond 
where  he  presented  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  several  family  heirlooms.  He  is 
the  last  living  descendant  of  Gov. 
Robert  Dinwiddie  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.  He  will  be  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  by  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg, 
Jrfm  Stewart  Bryan,  president,  and 
publisher  of  Richmond  News-Leader 
has  aimounced. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  executive  editor, 
Tulsa  World,  and  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor  of  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Will  Rogers  Memo¬ 
rial  Commission  will  receive  entries 
until  Nov,  1  for  selection  of  a  design 
for  a  memorial  museum  to  be  erected 
on  a  20-acre  tract  near  Claremore. 
Both  are  also  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  receiving  the  designs. 

J.  W.  Spear,  editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic,  who  is  now  serving  his  45th 
year  in  that  post,  is  visiting  in  the 
East  and  plans  to  return  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  He  left  Phoenix  Sept.  20. 

W.  C.  Jamagin,  publisher.  Storm 
Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune,  was  named 
as  Kiwanis  district  governor  of  lowa- 
Nebraska  district  for  1938  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  group.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Des  Moines  club  and  a 
past  president  of  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Ann  and  Mildred  Stahlman,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner  and  Al^A  presi- 
dait,  christened  the  navy’s  new  light 
cruiser  Nashville,  Oct.  2  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  then  pushed  buttons  which 
sent  the  cruiser  down  the  ways. 

H.  R.  Wiecking,  editor,  Winona 
(Minn.)  Republican  -  Herald,  was 
I  elected  president  and  G.  J.  Van  Rhee, 

I  Spring  Valley  Tribune,  was  named 
vice-president  of  the  First  Miimesota 
District  Editorial  Association  at  its 
ennual  meeting  at  Owatonna,  Minn., 
Sept  24.  G.  W,  Erickson,  Lewiston 
Journal,  is  the  new  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

Wilmer  G.  Brill,  publisher,  Colusa 
((^al.)  Sun-Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Allied  Sacramento 


Valley  Newspapers,  succeding  Dan  L. 
Beebe,  Oroville  Mercury-Register. 
V.  C.  Richards,  co-owner,  Chico  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  vice-president  and  Jay  Sehom, 
Woodland  Democrat,  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Generoso  Pope,  New  York  publisher, 
told  more  than  1,200  Buffalo  residents 
at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  Sept.  30  in 
the  Hotel  Statler,  sponsored  by  the 
Federation  of  Italian  Societies  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  that  Europe’s  war  clouds  soon 
will  blow  away.  Other  speakers  in¬ 
cluded:  Edward  P.  Hartnett,  executive 
city  editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News; 
Burrows  Matthews,  editor-in-chief, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  John 
Lewis,  managing  editor,  Buffalo  Times. 

Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  initial  gifts 
division  of  the  Community  Chest. 

Augtist  F.  Ender,  past  president, 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Clark  County  Journal, 
Neillsville,  Wis.  In  Augiist,  Ender 
took  over  the  Neillsville  Press,  and 
for  the  time  being,  both  newspapers 
will  be  published. 

In  The  Business  Office 

NYMAN  E  HELLAND,  advertising 
director  of  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
was  honor  guest  Sept.  23  at  a  banquet 
sponsored  by 
members  of  the 
display  staff  cel¬ 
ebrating  his  30 
years  of  contin¬ 
uous  service 
with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Featur¬ 
ing  the  banquet, 
at  which  Mrs. 
Helland  was  al¬ 
so  an  honored 
guest,  was  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  album  pic- 
Nytnan  E.  Helland  tures  of  Mr. 

Helland  who 
started  on  the  Times  as  a  bookkeeper. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal 
and  Lincoln  Star  and  an  executive 
committeeman  in  the  affcdrs  of  KFOR, 
Lincoln;  KFAB,  Lincoln  and  Omaha; 
and  KOIL,  Omaha,  has  returned  from 
Washington  where  he  presented  argu¬ 
ments  before  the  FC(5  for  additional 
power  on  KFOR.  The  trip  was  also  to 
head  off  an  attempt  by  an  oil  man, 
L.  L.  Coryell,  Sr.,  who  wants  a  sim¬ 
ilar  wave  to  KFOR’s  request  and  right 
to  build  a  new  station.  FCC  has  the 
matter  under  advisement. 

Harold  Belknap,  business  manager, 


FOLKS  WORTH  ' 

KNOWING _ 

SPORT  FANS  in  Chicago  are  familiar 

with  the  by-line  of  Leo  Fischer, 
Chicago  American  assistant  sports 

_  editor,  who  not 

only  covers  col¬ 
lege  athletics  but 
finds  time  to  di¬ 
rect  one  of  the 
American’s  big¬ 
gest  sport  pro¬ 
motion  events — 
the  annual  soft- 
ball  “world’s 
series”  which 
contest  this  year 
has  attracted 
nearly  100  teams 
Leo  Fischer  from  43  states 
and  Canada.  He 
is  president  of  the  Amateur  Softball 
Association,  one  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  amateur  sport  groups,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  he  helped  to  form  and  has  been 
its  head  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Fischer  started  newspaper  work 
while  in  high  school  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  old  Chicago  Examiner,  then 
switched  into  sports  and  has  been  in 
that  department  continuously  ever 
since.  In  1918,  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  after  the  war 
he  returned  to  the  Examiner  sports 
desk. 

He  tired  of  night  work  finally  and 
accepted  a  job  on  the  old  Chicago 
Journal  and  later  went  into  advertis¬ 
ing  for  two  years,  returning  to  the 
American  in  1922  on  rewrite  and  later 
sports  xmder  Ed  W.  Smith.  He  has 
been  assistant  sports  editor  since  1924. 
In  1933,  he  helped  promote  the  first 
softball  tournament  for  the  American 
and  later  staged  a  national  meet  in 
cooperation  with  A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  one  of  the  first 
sports  writers  to  use  radio,  putting 
on  a  weekly  broadcast  over  KYW  in 
the  crystal-set  days  of  1924.  He  has 
covered  every  type  of  sports  event 
from  checkers  to  horse  racing. 

Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  traced  the 
development  of  newspapers  in  a 
Rotary  Club  talk  recently. 

Lee  Woods,  advertising  manager, 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Evening  Reporter, 
has  resigned  to  open  a  general  in¬ 
surance  agency  in  Seminole,  and  to 
become  district  manager  for  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Automobile  Inter-Insurance  Ex¬ 
change  of  Los  Angeles. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


‘‘Seldom  seen 
a  comic  to 
take  hold 
so  quickly” 


Jimmie  Fidler 

is  now  the  recognized  authority  on  Hollywood 
and  the  pictures. 

He's  on  the  air  two  nights  a  week,  coast  to 
coast. 

His  daily  column  is  in  its  third  successful  year. 

You  can't  do  better  by  your  Hollywood  fans 
than  publish  daily: 

JIMMIE  FIDLER  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


McIVaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Abbie 

an’ 

§>lat  s 


So  The  Newark  Evening  News 
tells  us  about  Raeburn  Van 
Buren’s  new  daily  strip  ABBIE 
AN’  SLATS. 

It’s  so  with  readers  elsewhere 
than  Newark,  too. 

Because  we’ve  seldom  seen  a 
comic — even  Li’l  Abner — to  take 
hold  so  quickly  with  subscribers. 

ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  was  only 
released  in  mid* July.  And  al¬ 
ready  it’s  won  36  subscribers. 
That’s  averaging  better  than  a 
dozen  a  month.  ABBIE  AN’ 
SLATS  must  have  something, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

It  has  several  somethings  —  a 
fresh  and  fast-stepping  story, 
people  that  are  living  beings, 
humor  that’s  as  human  as  gossip 
— and  drawing  such  as  only  Van 
Buren  can  turn  out.  It’s  a  thrill 
to  read  and  a  treat  to  look  at. 

Samples  will  prove  this  to  you. 
Please  write  for  them,  to 

''iLutiJU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  31 

Sidxiey  F.  Smith,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  is  seeking  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  alderman. 

George  Lasker,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  is  now  with  the  San  Francisco 
Call  Bulletin  display  staff. 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  for  the  past  five 
years  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  effective  Oct.  1 
becomes  editor  and  publisher  of  two 
weekly  newspapers — the  Shore  Line 
Times  and  the  Clinton  Recorder,  both 
published  at  Guilford,  Conn. 

Leon  H.  Beach,  Jr.  has  resigned 
from  the  Syracuse  Herald  to  join  the 
classified  staff  of  the  Record  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Amos,  Jr.,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  for  the 


suspended  Omaha  Bee-News,  has  gone 
to  Boston  to  join  the  American  Week¬ 
ly’s  staff.  He  was  vmder  contract 
when  the  Bee-News  was  sold. 

Hugh  Van  Alstine,  formerly  in  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  local  advertising 
department,  has  joined  the  World- 
Herald’s  local  display  staff  as  solic¬ 
itor. 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  and 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League,  has  been 
elected  to  receive  the  33rd  Masonic 
degree  next  year  by  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  of  Thirty-'niird  Degree  Ma¬ 
sons  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ART  KING,  former  news  editor,  Win¬ 
ston  Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  been  named  managing  editor, 

Gordon  Gray, 

'  publisher  has 

announced.  He 
started  his  career 
free-lancing  for 
the  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une,  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily 
Oklahoman.  In 
1930  he  went  to 
Winston  -  Salem 
as  a  proof  reader 
for  the  Journal 
Art  King  and  Sentinel.  In 

1934  he  was 
named  state  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
in  1936  became  telegraph  editor  of 
Twin  City  Sentinel.  Last  August  he 
was  advanced  to  news  editor. 

William  P.  Steven,  managing  editor, 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  the 
first  speaker  on  the  “Town  Meeting” 
series  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  YMCA 
Sept.  26.  His  topic  was  “The  State 
of  World  Affairs.” 

Theodore  C.  Alford,  chief  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  Washington  bureau,  has 
been  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  past 
three  weeks  studying  Mid-West  polit¬ 
ical  trends. 

Eklward  K.  Thompson,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Life  magazine. 
Associates  tendered  him  a  farewell 
party  at  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

Bruce  Layer,  sports  editor,  Houston 
Post,  has  started  a  new  series  of  sports 
broadcasts  over  radio  station  KPRC. 
Layer  will  comment  on  all  sports  in 
general  and  on  football  in  particular. 

£Iddie  Lawson,  for  eight  years  sports 
editor  of  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat  and 
Capital,  has  join^  the  Kansas  City 
bureau  of  United  Press. 

James  A.  Rowan,  feature  writer  on 
industrial  and  labor  subjects  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  Iron  Age. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram  in  1936 
when  he  resigned  to  become  labor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
reporter  who  imearthed  the  Klan  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Justice  Hugo  Black  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  addressed  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  Pittsbiurgh 
Oct  4  on  sidelights  of  his  investigation 
at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Meriwether  Smith  has  been  named 
editor  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  Sunday  magazine  succeeding 
D.  C.  O’Flaherty,  Jr. 

Bob  Garrett,  Centerville  (la.)  Daily 
lowegian  &  Citizen  sports  editor,  has 
resigned  to  enroll  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Defries  Holmes,  stockyards  reporter, 
Wichita  Beacon,  has  resigned  to  rejoin 


the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  as  a  re-  by  Smith-Boddy  Publications  in  Lg 
porter.  Angeles.  Vernon  Bailey,  formerly  oi 

J.  R.  West,  state  editor,  Nashville  Times  promotion  department,  g 
Banner,  hsts  written  “The  Manual  for  circulation  and  promotion  manager  (rf 
State  Reporters”  which  has  been  pub-  1^®  weekly. 

lished  by  the  newspaper.  The  book,  Braven  Dyer,  Los  Angeles  Tinut 
adopted  for  class  work  by  the  Uni-  sports  writer,  won  the  Los  Angelts 
versity  of  Tennessee  journalism  de-  newspapermen’s  badminton  champion- 
partment,  deals  with  the  problems  of  ship  last  week  by  defeating  Bill  Potti, 
small  town  reporters  for  daily  news-  Examiner  sports  writer,  15-6,  15-0. 
papers.  Fred  D.  Moon,  picture  editor.  At- 

B.  Morton  Havey  has  been  appointed  lanta  Journal,  is  author  of  an  article 
city  editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  “I  Didn’t  Want  the  Job,  But”  featured 
succeeding  Donforth  Hayes,  resigned,  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Quill,  pub- 
Havey  was  formerly  with  the  Portland  lished  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  'Rg 
Press-Herald  and  the  Associated  article  deals  with  the  tele-photo  sys- 
Press.  He  is  also  manager  of  radio  ton  and  his  experiences  on  the  Jour- 
station  WABI,  with  which  he  will  nal’s  photo  staff, 
continue  to  be  associated  as  supervisor  James  T.  Edwards,  Atlanta  Gear- 
of  news  broadcasting.  gian-American  sports  writer  for  11 

Keimeth  Q.  Jennings,  editor.  New  years,  has  joined  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times,  has  nal  as  assistant  sports  editor, 
resigned  to  assume  a  full-time  posi-  John  E.  Thompson,  aviation  editor, 
tion  as  director  of  news  courses  and  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Jour-  gon,  left  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  Oct  5 
nalism  faculty  at  Rutgers  University,  aboard  the  Cavalier,  Imperial  Airway 
Mr.  Jennings  has  been  teaching  at  flying  boat  bound  for  Bermuda.  They 
Rutgers  since  1928  on  a  part-time  i.etumed  Oct.  7  aboard  a  Pan  Amer- 
basis.  ioan  clipper. 

George  Anderson,  Jr.,  has  been  made  y.  K.  Richards,  drama  and  music 
city  editor  of  the  Newberry  (S.  C.)  critic  of  Toledo  Blade,  and  Mitchell 
Daily  Herald.  Woodbury,  drama  critic  for  the  Toledo 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  of  the  Norristown  Times,  traded  jobs  last  week. 

(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  has  been  ap-  John  Cameron  Swayze  radio  editor 
pomted  to  the  Valley  Forge  Park  news  commentator,  Kansas  Cite 

Commission  by  Governor  George  H.  joumal-Post,  is  conducting  a  local 
®^1®-  news  feature,  “Candid  Shots  With  a 

Jack  Kalter,  courthouse  reporter,  Tyjiewriter.” 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  Gerard  Griswold,  following  several 
was  elected  president  of  Hudson  years  absence  due  to  illness,  has  re- 
County  Press  Club  Oct.  2  to  succeed  joined  the  Omaha  Evening  World- 
Alfred  L.  Ramson,  political  writer  of  Herald  as  a  reporter 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob^er.  Borman,  reporter,  Dubxupu 

Ot^r  officers  named  wfere:  Morns  Telegraph-Herald,  has  resided 

Brodm^,  of  the  J^sey  City  Jers^  secretary  to  011k 

J^^I,  vice-president;  Roger  W.  Reynolds,  secretary,  Cleveland  Cham- 
Rich^^n,  of  the  Jersey  Observer,  her  of  Commerce, 
re-elected  recording  secretary;  J. 

Dixon  Murphy,  Jersey  Observer,  cor-  ___________________________ 

responding  secretary,  imd  James  Cro- 

all,  Jersey  Observer,  treasurer.  V^^Gddixi^  BgUs 

Louis  Horace  Bell,  formerly  sports  ^ 

editor,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  is  teach-  OTTO  K.  REUTER,  managing  editor 
ing  sports  writing  and  Donald  Davis,  of  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  to 
formerly  advertising  manager.  Spring-  Miss  Margaret  Morris  at  Hinton,  Sept 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  and  Union,  24. 

is  instructor  in  an  advertising  course  gmest  Lenn,  of  San  Francisco  New 
at  Penn  State  College.  reportorial  staff,  to  Anna  Sommer, 

John  L.  Gould,  of  the  New  York  also  of  the  daily’s  stafiE,  recently. 
Herald  Tribune  news  staff,  has  re-  Ralph  Denney,  of  the  BroionsriU* 
signed  to  join  the  New  York  Times  (Pa.)  Telegraph  news  staff,  to  ICa 
drama  department.  Mary  Louise  Soxman,  in  Masontown 

Kenneth  Miller,  of  the  city  staff,  (Pa.)  M.  E.  Church,  Sept.  29. 
has  been  added  to  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Aaron  Moore  Bagg,  feature  writer. 
Daily  Dispatch  sports  staff  to  assist  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram, 
Lynn  Callaway,  sports  editor.  Max  to  Miss  Theodora  Winslow  Myers, 
Hunn  succeeds  Miller.  Oct  2,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Tom  Treanor,  former  Los  Angeles  Margaret  Phalan,  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times  reporter,  has  been  named  man-  Daily  Times  editorial  department  to 
aging  editor  of  Pacific  Saturday  Night,  Stoddard  White,  of  the  Detroit  Newt 
weekly  publication  recently  purchased  editorial  department,  Oct  2,  in  Erie. 


ED  HOWE,  founder  of  THE  ATCHISON  DAILY 
GLOBE,  once  said:  “People  in  big  cities  would  be¬ 
have  better  if  they  knew  each  other  os  well  os 
country-town  people  do." 

The  spirit  of  ED  HOWE  continues  to  characterize 
THE  GLOBE.  Gossipy  neighborly  paragraphs 
feature  every  column  of  every  page  and  that's 
why  THE  GLOBE  retains  its  large  family  of  28.000 
ardent  readers.  It  is  a  member  of  every  home. 

ATCHISON  DAILY  GLOBE 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  SERVING  NORTHEASTERN  KANSAS 


Wedding  Bells 

OTTO  K.  REUTER,  managing  editor 
of  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  to 
Miss  Margaret  Morris  at  Hinton,  Sept 
24. 

Ernest  Lenn,  of  San  Francisco  New 
reportorial  staff,  to  Anna  Sommer, 
also  of  the  daily’s  staff,  recently. 

Ralph  Deimey,  of  the  Broumavilk 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  news  staff,  to  Iifis 
Mary  Louise  Soxman,  in  Masontown 
(Pa.)  M.  E.  Chimffi,  Sept.  29. 

Aaron  Moore  Bagg,  feature  writer, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram, 
to  Miss  Theodora  Window  Myen, 
Oct  2,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Two  Points  Of  View! 

BY  THE  TWO  GREATEST  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE 

SINO-JAPANESE  WAR 

AVAILABLE  INDIVIDUALLY  or  TOGETHER 

BY  AIR  MAIL  OR  WIRE  SERVICE 


Mme.  CHIANG 

KAI-SHEK 

THE  CHINESE  VIEWPOINT 

A  truly  analytical,  human  and  revealing  column  by  the 
American-educated  (Wellesley  College)  wife  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  generalissimo,  the  woman  who  is  the  real  power- 
behind-the-throne  in  war-torn  China.  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  the  most  respected  and  educated  woman  in  the 
Par  East  and  is  considered  responsible  for  many  of 
China's  governmental  policies.  She  is  her  husband's  clos¬ 
est  advisor  and  his  sole  intermediary  with  all  English- 
speaking  envoys. 

Released  250  Words  4  Times  Weekly 

POUJERfUL,  FRORT-PflCE  R6UIS  ARTICLES 

The  most  outstanding  war  news  feature  e^r  to  come  from  the 
Far  East  ...  a  double-barrelled  attraction  that  carries  both 
sides!  Here  are  the  personal  observations  of  two  world- 

famous  people  vitally  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle.  Each  release  is  analytical,  revealing.  .  .  and  an 
essentially  human  viewpoint.  Truly  front  page  news 
for  your  paper!  Cabled  direct  from  the  Orient. 

WIRE  COLLECT  AT  ONCE  FOR  INFORMATION  and  TERMS 

EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  BY  THE  OUTSTANDING  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 


Mme.  CHIANG  KAl-SHEK'S  COLUMN 
IS  ALREADY  APPEARING  IN  THESE 
GREAT  NEWSPAPERS: 

NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIBVyE 
(XEVELAND  PRESS 
PHILADELPHU  E^  ENI^G  LEIH,ER 
PITTSBURGH  POST  GAZETTE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
WASHINGTON  STAR 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
CHICAGO  TIMES 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
LOS  ANGELES  NEWS 
NEWARK  STAR-EAGLE 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
PUEBLO  JOURNAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  YOUNG  CHINA 
VANCOUVER  SUN 
WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
HARRISBURG  EVENING  NEWS 


VISCOUNT 

KANEKO 

THE  JAPANESE  VIEWPOINT 


By  the  dean  of  Japan's  diplomats.  Viscount  Kentaro 
Kaneko,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Viscount 
Kaneko  is  now  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  has 
served  as  Chief  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Peers,  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  International  Law  Conference  in  Switzerland, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  Minister  of 
Justice.  A  great  and  respected  figure  in  Japan,  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  current  war  are  the  shrewdest  and  most 
authentic  available. 

First  Release  October  6th 


INDEPENDENCE 

SQUARE 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA 

PENNA. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Free  Paper  Audit 
Idea  Opposed 

continued  from  page  5 


free  distribution  to  start),  are  bidding 
for  advertising  in  competition  with 
paid  women’s  magazines.  And  pub¬ 
lishers  of  general  magazines  are 
watching  with  some  alarm  the  project 
of  Scribner’s  magazine  in  giving  away 
50,000  copies  each  month  as  both  a 
sampling  project  and  a  bonus  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  sampling  program, 
adopted  as  a  permanent  policy,  sends 
three  successive  issues  to  each  name 
on  lists  of  persons  in  selected 
cities,  then  moves  on  to  another 
group. 

Scribner’s  insists  that  the  50,000  free 
readers  are  not  taken  into  accoiuit  on 
the  ratecard,  but  they  undoubtedly 
are  by  the  advertising  salesmen. 

Paid  Circnlafien  Preferred 
The  ABC  committee’s  report  on  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  sentiment  went 
into  great  detail,  tabulating  every  vote 
according  to  the  dollar  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  represented,  the  number  of 
publications  used,  and  their  circula¬ 
tion.  All  these  figures  were  divided 
according  to  the  advertiser’s  range  of 
expenditure,  and  divided  again  as  to 
ABC  circulation  of  papers  used,  CCA 
(Controlled  Circulation  Audit,  Inc.) 
circulation,  other  paid  circulation, 
other  free  circulation,  or  mixed  paid 
and  free  circulation. 

On  the  vital  question,  “Do  you  con¬ 
sider  paid  circulation  of  greater  value 
than  free  or  controlled  circulation?” 
159  replied  “Yes,”  and  only  58  re¬ 
plied  “No.”  While  not  all  listed  their 
advertising  e'tpenditiires,  82  of  those 
voting  “Yes”  listed  $6,310,413  volume, 
and  34  of  those  voting  “No”  listed 
$1,067,235  volume. 

Elsewhere  the  direct  question  was 
asked:  “Do  you  think  the  ABC  (at 
present  devoted  entirely  to  auditing 
paid  circulation)  might  be  a  proper 
body  to  provide  for  audits  of  free 
circulation  business  publications?” 
Answers  were:  “Yes,”  188;  “No,” 
22. 

Other  questions  uncovered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  advertisers  who  do 
not  insist  on  ABC  or  CCA  audits  of 
the  circulation  they  buy,  and  even 
a  few  who  do  not  think  all  business 
publications  should  be  audited.  One 
hundred  twenty-four  do  consider 
“ABC  reports  more  authoritative  than 
CCA  reports,”  and  74  do  not. 

Yet.  Bat  Alto  No 

Answers  were  145  “Yes”  and  65 
“No”  on  the  question,  “If  the  ABC 
reported  on  free  publications,  would 
you  give  their  use  more  consideration 
than  you  now  do  existing  reports  on 
the  same  publications?” 

Yet  by  an  even  greater  majority 
(170  to  41),  the  advertising  men  held 
that  ABC  audit  of  free  papers  would 
not  “injure  the  publications  that  are 
now  members  of  the  ABC.” 

One  factor  not  clear  is  the  effect 
affirmative  action  by  the  ABC  might 
have  on  CCA — ^the  Controlled  Circu¬ 
lation  Audit,  Inc.,  which  was  set  up 
six  years  ago. 

Currently  the  CCA  has  96  publica¬ 
tion  memlwrs  and  13  applicants,  also 
40  advertiser  members  and  22  adver¬ 
tising  agency  members.  It  issues 
audit  reports  in  form  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  ABC  statements,  listing 
instead  of  “net  paid,”  the  “total  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  mailed  in  indi¬ 
vidual  wrappers.”  To  this  is  added 
“total  controlled  circulation  bulk,” 
also  paid  copies  if  any,  advertisers’ 
copies,  exchanges,  office  and  file 
copies,  etc.,  to  make  up  “average  total 
edition.”  The  distribution  is  then 
ixialyzed  to  show  how  well  the  mail¬ 


ing  list  covers  the  newspaper’s  field. 

Under  affidavits  on  the  last  page  of 
the  CCA  report  is  this  box: 

"CCA  Auditing  Afftfcorfx— Circulation  facts 
and  figures  in  this  report  have  been  verified 
in  the  following  manner; 

“The  auditor  has  examined  all  available  rec¬ 
ords  pertaining  to  circulation.  I’ostoffice  re¬ 
ceipts,  vouchers  and  ledger  records  have  been 
examined.  Bills  far  supplies,  service,  paper, 
printing  and  addressing  have  been  checked 
and  compared  with  bookkeeping  records. 

"Stenal  files  and  other  lists  have  been 
counted,  sampled,  and  tested  to  verify  qualita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  circulation. 

“Ofl&cers  and  employes  concerned  with  cir¬ 
culation  have  been  questioned  with  regard  to 
the  work  or  records  in  their  charge. 

“The  auditor  has  compared  and  cross-checked 
data  from  these  various  sources  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  direct  samplings  and  other  tests  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  complete  and  accurate 
authentication  of  this  report.’’ 

President  of  CCA  is  E.  N.  Downs, 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation.  William 
A.  Wolff,  Western  Electric  Company, 
is  secretary.  The  managing  director 
is  Frank  L.  Avery.  Headquarters  are 
in  the  Graybar  Building,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York.  Auditors  are 
maintained  in  California,  Chicago,  and 
two  in  New  York,  including  the  man¬ 
aging  director.  On  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  are  eight  advertisers,  five 
agents,  and  five  publishers. 

■ 

New  Restrictions  for 
British  Press 

Further  restrictions  were  imposed 
on  the  British  press  when  the  “domes¬ 
tic  proceedings  act”  went  into  effect 
Oct.  1.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
divorce  reporting  law  to  cover  all 
domestic  cases. 

Under  the  law,  the  public  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  domestic  courts 
and  the  press  will  be  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  the  barest  reports.  Inter¬ 
views  with  the  principals  or  witnesses, 
and  photographs  are  barred. 

Ihe  only  domestic  cases  excepted 
are  charges  of  assault  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Lon¬ 
don,  the  “reports”  of  domestic  cases 
are  confined  practically  to  what  the 
judges  see  fit  to  say  in  summing 
up. 

A  London  magistrate  expressed  the 
belief  that  even  the  names  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  la>^ers  may  be  excluded 
from  publication. 

■ 

TELEVISION  BEGINS 

First  mobile  television  station  in  the 
United  States  will  begin  experimental 
pick-ups  of  football  games,  parades 
and  other  events  about  Oct.  18,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lenox  R.  Lohr,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  Programs  will  be  received  by 
approximately  100  receiving  sets  in 
the  New  York  City  area. 


TAXES 

Income  tax  payments  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  increased  44%  during 
the  1937  fiscal  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.  This  increase  in 
income  means  greater  sales 
potentialities  for  your  product. 

®!je  Courier  3^ournal 

The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


NAB  MEETING  OCT.  12 

Broadcasters  Will  Discuss 
Possibility  oi  Czar  for  Radio 

When  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  opens  its  first  special 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York,  Oct.  12,  the  question  of 
retaining  a  private  counsel  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  association  in  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  importance,  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  topics  in  the  discussions. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  association 
that  the  personnel  of  the  direction 
of  the  NAB  be  changed.  Opinions 
have  been  expressed  in  favor  of  a 
“czar”  for  the  industry,  such  as  Judge 
Landis  in  baseball  or  Will  Hays  in 
motion  pictures.  These  proposals  are 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting  which  will  be  drawn 
up  by  the  executive  board,  Oct.  10, 
although  doubt  has  been  felt  about 
the  impartiality  of  a  complete  out¬ 
sider. 

This  is  the  first  special  meeting  that 
the  NAB  has  ever  called.  It  was 
prompted,  according  to  Broadcasting 
magazine,  by  the  difficulties  between 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 


and  the  several  networks  of  the  asio. 
ciation.  At  the  regular  session  in 
June,  the  association  selected  a  public 
relations  counsel. 

A  discussion  of  the  ratio  between 
dues  paid  and  votes  allowed  is  also 
expected  at  the  convention.  Several 
members  have  favored  the  adoptioo 
of  a  plan  whereby  a  station  or  net¬ 
work  paying  higher  dues  because  of 
the  power  of  its  transnaission  will  be 
permitted  a  greater  number  of  votei 
ill  elections  of  national  officers. 

■ 

JOHNSON  LEAVES  TIME' 

Robert  L.  Johnson  of  Time  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising,  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
Inc.,  management  consultants.  Ho 
resignation  will  take  effect  as  of  Nov. 
1  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  a  major 
stockholder,  will  continue  to  serve 
that  company  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Associated  with  him  in  his  new  en¬ 
terprise  will  be  N.  Boyd  Bro^ead, 
formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Division  of  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Company.  Offices  are  to  be  in  the 
Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York. 


:  IT.'.”  . . .  • 
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Hits  Press 
As  Failing 
In  Peace  Drives 

Briton  Soys  Newspapers 
Have  Not  Realized  Signif¬ 
icant  Issues  at  Stoke 


m,  J  nvAOO  world,  settled  at  last,  can  actually 

j)teea  mis  ir rcoo  look  peace  in  the  face,  the  world  will 

revolt,  for  its  entire  social  system  is 
based  now  on  a  civilization  under¬ 
mined  by  war.” 

Mr.  Steed  landed  in  Montreal  last 
Saturday,  Oct.  2,  on  the  start  of  a 
two-week  honesrmoon  trip  in  the 
United  States.  While  in  Canada  he 
dined  with  Lord  Tweedsmuir,  the 
governor- general.  He  plans  to  visit 
Sir  Ronald  Lindsay  in  Washington  as 
Once  editor  of  the  London  Times,  well  as  call  on  officials  of  the  State 
f.  Wickham  Steed,  known  throu^-  Department.  His  plans  include  a 
out  the  world  for  his  efforts  in  jour-  visit  to  Colonel  W.  W.  House,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  personal  representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe  before  the  League  of 
Nations  conferences,  and  also  to  the 
daughter  of  Bonar  Law,  one-time 
British  prime  minister.  He  plans  to 


nalism  and  out 
to  prolong  world 
peace,  has  now 
devoted  his  ca¬ 
reer  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  these 
principles.  H  e 
feels  that  the 
press  of  the  world 
can  and  must 
play  a  big  part 


return  to  England  Oct.  16  on  the  S.S. 
Britannic. 


'Nation"  Issues  Reply 


Stahlman  Again 
Heads  SNPA  Group 

President  Ted  Dealey  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  reappointed  James  G.  Stahl¬ 
man,  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  as  chairman  of  the  Newsprint 
Manufacture  Committee. 

With  other  appointments,  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  first  time  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  member  from 
each  state  represented  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  members  are:  V.  H.  Hanson, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald;  C.  E.  Palmer,  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  and  New-Era; 
L  C.  Brown,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution;  Herbert  Porter, 
Atlanta  Georgian- American;  Barry 
Bin^uun,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  John  D.  Ewing, 


Bliss  Stock  Held 
In  Trust  for  Widow 

Janesville,  Wis.,  Oct.  4 — Under  the 
will  of  the  late  Harry  H.  Bliss,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  filed  in  probate  court  here, 
shares  in  the  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  are 
to  be  held  in  the  joint  trusteeship  of 
two  sons,  Sidney  H.,  and  Robert  W. 
Bliss,  and  the  Rock  County  Savings 
and  Trust  Co.  Income  from  the  trust 
shall  go  to  the  widow,  Clare  S.  Bliss, 
during  her  lifetime.  Provision  is  made 
that  Mrs.  Bliss  may  designate  any 
amount  of  the  income  she  chooses  for 
Mr.  Bliss’  two  brothers,  George  H. 
and  Charles  W.  Bliss. 

Income  from  the  trust  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  the  two  sons, 
upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bliss,  as  well 
as  with  one  daughter,  until  one  sur¬ 
vives  and  then  the  trust  shall  term¬ 
inate  and  the  shares  be  sold,  the  will 
specifies.  The  trust  can  also  be  term- 


W.  Wickham  Staad 


in  the  drive  for  To  Retraction  Demand  Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  T.M.  Heder-’  the  ^tten  request  of  any 

man,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  children. 

C.  B.  Johnson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  g 

server;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  _  ____ 

Oklahoman  and  Times;  Roger  C.  MORE  KKK  WHITE  CAPS 


peace,  but  it  can 
do  so  “only  if 
the  newspapers 
throu^out  the 


world  will  realize  the  significance  of 
international  affairs,  which  so  far  they 
have  failed  to  do.” 

B4r.  Steed  arrived  in  New  York 
Uonday,  Oct.  4  from  Montreal,  and 
with  his  bride  of  a  month.  She  is  a 
niece  of  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  primary  principles 
in  die  comprehension  of  the  current 
trends  in  international  affairs  which 
the  newspapers  have  not  yet  appre¬ 
ciated,  Mr.  Steed  declared.  The  first 
is  that  the  prevention  of  war  is  not 
the  creation  of  peace.  The  second  is 
that  if  you  want  something  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  you  must  also  give 
something. 

Press  Sheas  Obligations 

“For  the  success  of  all  efforts  to¬ 
wards  peace,  a  democracy  must  be 
educated,  and  the  press  has  not  met 
its  obligations  in  this  respect  so  far 
as  peace  is  concerned,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out,  in  relation  to  his 
second  point,  that  in  consideration  of 
the  representative  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  on  which  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  is  founded,  the  British  people 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to¬ 
wards  the  activities  of  the  nations  on 
the  continent.  “If  the  English  people 
want  to  decrease  the  danger  to  them¬ 
selves,”  he  said,  “they  must  increase 
their  commitments,  ^us  giving  and 
taking  security  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  Steed  has  written  several  books 
on  world  peace  and  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  lecturing  and  writing  in 
periodicals  on  the  same  subject.  He 
had  played  some  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1919,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  American  diplomats  involved 
in  those  discussions. 

Defends  Press  Rnling 
Speaking  of  the  new  court  ruling  in 
Hiigland,  which  prevents  unrestricted 
reporting  of  the  action  in  domestic 
relations  cases,  Mr.  Steed  said  that  it 
was  based  on  the  traditional  faith 
which  the  people  of  England  have 
put  in  the  courts  to  protect  their 
rights  as  citizens,  and  that,  while  it 
^ms  to  censor  the  press,  is  in  reality 
in  “no  danger  of  seriously  curtailing 
public  liberties.” 

Mr.  Steed  made  it  clear  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  as  being  unaware  of 
the  real  problems  of  peace  and  their 
agnificance  was  not  limited  to  Elng- 
lish  newspapers  alone,  but  was  uni¬ 
versally  true.  “We  must,  through 
the  newspapers  if  necessary,  clear 
away  the  confusing  material  from  the 
real  issues,”  he  said,  “and  thus  take 
new  steps  toward  peace.  When  the 


In  an  editorial  in  its  current  issue 
The  Nation  denies  charges  of  Max 
D.  Steuer,  attorney  for  Paul  Block, 
president  of  Paul  Block  Newspapers, 
that  the  magazine  had  published  a 
libelous  accoimt  of  how  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  gathered  material  for  its 
series  on  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  A  retraction  was 
demanded  last  week  by  Mr.  Block’s 
attorney. 

The  Nation’s  editorial  stated  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  Washington 
correspondent,  “did  not  say  that  Mr. 
Block  hired  Mr.  Prince  (Frank  Prince, 
former  newspaperman  now  operating 
a  private  detective  agency)  to  dig  up 
the  Klan  connections  of  Justice  Black. 
Mr.  Allen  took  pains  to  say  “Who 
employed  him  (Prince)  for  this  im¬ 
portant  work  is  still  a  matter  of  un¬ 
confirmed  clues  and  reports.  .  .  .” 
The  editorial  said  if  the  statements 
“did  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Block  or  the 
Post-Gazette  in  any  particular,  we 
can  only  express  our  regret.” 


Wilmington  Star-News 
Non-Union  After  Strike 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Oct.  7 — Editions 
of  the  Star-News  have  been  published 
since  the  Wilmington  Chapter  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union 
called  a  strike  Sept.  30  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  notified  the  union  he  will 
operate  a  non-union  shop.  Under  a 
contract  signed  in  1932  the  publisher 
paid  on  the  1929  scale  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  three-year  contract 
granted  an  hourly  increase  of  .033, 
agreeing  also  to  a  40-hour  week.  The 
printers  demanded  a  10%  increase  and 
struck  after  the  publisher  refused 
their  demands  and  after  R.  B.  Page, 
publisher,  had  offered  to  submit  the 
matter  for  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  the  contract. 


DELEGATES  OUSTED 

Ouster  of  the  Northern  California 
Newspaper  Guild  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Labor  Council  was  voted  Oct.  2. 
The  guild  delegates  were  unseated  on 
an  oral  vote  of  coimcil  members  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  instructions  from 
William  Green,  AFL  president.  Mr. 
Green  said  organization  of  news  and 
editorial  writers  into  AFL  unions 
which  would  be  directly  affiliated 
with  the  federation  had  been  author¬ 
ized  and  he  advised  such  groups  would 
have  full  assistance  from  the  federa¬ 
tion.  David  Yoimg,  president,  NCNG, 
said  immediate  application  would  be 
made  for  membership  in  the  San 
Francisco  CIO  Labor  Council. 


Peace,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Piedmont;  M.  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  Ted  Dealey, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News-Journal;  J.  P. 
Fishbum,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News;  Jidin  Stewart  Bryan, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
B.  L.  Early,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset-News. 

■ 

TURF  WRITERS  ELECT 

Edgar  G.  Horn,  publisher  of  Balti¬ 
more  Turf  and  Sports  Digest,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Maryland 
Turf  Writers’  Association,  it  has  been 
annoimced.  Frank  Cronan,  of  the 
Washington  Herald,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Don  Reed,  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  secretary-treasurer.  A 
board  of  Sectors  was  chosen  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following:  Joe  Brocator, 
Washington  Times;  Ivan  Peterman, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Chris  Wood, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia  Record;  Gale  Haugh, 
Baltimore  News-Post;  and  George 
Snow,  Daily  Racing  Form. 

■ 

SUNDAY  PAPER  QUITS 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Transcript, 
whose  editor,  Clement  H.  Congdon, 
has  been  sentenced  to  five  years  in  a 
federal  prison,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  at  least  temporarily,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  Congdon  was 
convicted  in  New  York  federal  district 
court  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
Rayon  Industries,  Inc.,  stock  swindle 
involving  an  alleged  $5,000,000  loss  to 
investors.  His  Sunday  Triuiscript  was 
not  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

■ 

SHOE  AD  HITS  TREATY 

An  advertisement  in  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  this  week  drew  the 
fire  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and 
pushed  into  national  prominence  the 
questions  involved  in  a  proposed  trade 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement,  signed  by  the  workers 
of  the  Endicott- Johnson  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  asserted  that 
any  tariff  benefits  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vakion  shoe  industry  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  20,000  shoe  workers  in 
Binghamton  territory. 


A  third  cartoonist  hit  upon  the 
theme  on  ocean  white  caps  as  KKK 
hoods  in  the  Justice  Hugo  Black  inci¬ 
dent,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week.  He  is  Bruce  Russell  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  His  cartoon  titled 
“Black  and  White  Caps”  pictiu-ing  the 
Justice  seeing  Klan  hoods  on  his 
homeward  voyage  was  published  Sept. 
23.  The  cartoons  of  H.  M.  Talburt, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and  Joe 
Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune,  featured  in 
the  Oct.  2  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
appeared  simultaneously  Sept.  27. 


WASHINGTON  CHANGES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  6 — Several 
changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
Washington  Herald  news  staff.  Sol 
Roogow,  formerly  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  later  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
news  editor;  Charles  G.  Duffy,  who 
was  transferred  from  the  city  desk  to 
be  Sunday  editor,  has  returned  to  his 
former  post;  Ray  Helgeson,  former 
city  editor,  has  left  the  staff;  and  Otis 
Black  has  transferred  from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  Sunday  editor. 


A.  I.  BLETHEN,  JR.,  DIES 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditok  &  Publishbk) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  7 — Alden  Jo¬ 
seph  Blethen,  Jr.,  67,  author  and  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
died  suddenly  today  in  a  Reno,  Nev., 
hotel  room,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  here. 


TELEMATS 

tLc 


AD  MGRS.  TO  MEET 

Advertising  managers  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  will  meet 
Oct.  24  in  Oklahoma  City,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  association’s 
midwinter  meeting  has  been  set  for 
Jan.  20-22  in  Oklahoma  City.  L.  J. 
Miner,  publisher,  Mangum  Star,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  1938  newspaper 
contest  committee. 
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Classified  Managers  Must  ^ 

Work  for  Dodge  Copy 


Orders  for  Used  Cor  Display  Ads  Cancelled 
Unless  200-Line  Minimum  from  Dealers 
Is  Met  Under  New  Cooperative  Schedule 
By  D.  B.  BARNHART 


MANY  automobile  manufacturers  and 

their  advertising  agencies  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  solve  the  question  of  co¬ 
operative  classified  advertising  with  , 
their  dealers  in  regard  ta  the  used  car  . 
problem,  but  this  column  believes  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  best  is  the 
current  Dodge  series. 

The  new  schedule  states  specifically 
the  minimum  classified  linage  that 
can  be  nm  to  get  an  O.  K.  on  the 
national  copy,  must  be  200  lines.  This 
puts  the  classified  manager  to  work 
to  help  justify  the  money  being  spent 
by  the  factory  to  turn  over  the  used 
cars  in  the  local  dealer’s  stock. 

Previous  to  the  present  release  the 
Dodge  people  have  nm  several  dis¬ 
play  ads  calling  attention  to  the  local 
dealers  classified  ads  on  used  cars. 
In  their  orders  they  demanded  that 
the  dealers  use  some  classified  ads  the 
same  day. 

Newspapers  were  able  to  secme  this 
national  copy  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  classified  used,  and  sorry  to  say, 
many  classified  departments  made  no 
effort  to  get  extra  linage  in  classified 
when  the  factory  was  using  upwards 
of  600  lines  of  national. 

Many  other  factories  have,  and  still 
do,  make  an  outright  appropriation  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  money  used  by  a 
local  dealer  for  classified  advertising 
of  used  cars.  The  average  dealer  will 
make  a  very  small  increase,  if  any,  in 
his  classified  appropriation  for  the 
mcmths  he  receives  this  50  per  cent  in 
return  from  the  factory.  If  the  local 
dealer  would  increase  his  classified 
expenditure  by  100  per  cent  in  the 
months  the  factory  makes  this  allow¬ 
ance,  he  would  naturally  increase  his 
used  car  turnover.  But  he  fails  to  do 
this.  He  cuts  his  own  appropriation 
in  half  and  thinks  he  is  being  a  smart 
business  man.  This  method  of  factory 
cooperation  has  been  stopped  by  many 
auto  factories. 

The  new  Dodge  schedule  puts  it 
right  up  to  the  dealer.  If  he  wants 
it,  the  factory  will  make  a  splash,  and 
call  attention  to  his  classified  used 
car  advertising.  If  he  does  not,  the 
national  schedule  for  the  paper  auto¬ 
matically  is  nullified.  And  don’t  think 
the  national  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  the  publisher  of  any  news¬ 
paper  will  reli^  losing  600  lines  at  the 
national  rate.  Things  like  that  just 
are  not  being  done.  It  will  fall  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  classified  maitager  to  go 
out  and  produce. 

Seal  Ideatlfias  Copy 

The  order  from  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  advertising  respresentatives  of 
the  Dodge  factory  states  in  ne  imcer- 
tain  terms: 

"An  important  condition  of  this  order  is 
that  these  display  advertisements  (generally 
three  ads)  MUST  NOT  run  unless  the  local 
Dodge  dealer  schedules  at  least  200  LINES 
of  used  car,  or  used  truck,  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  same  issue. 
The  classified  advertising  must  be  easily  iden¬ 
tified  as  being  run  by  Dodge  dealers.  The 
advertisement  must  carry  the  Dodge  seal  or 
a  prominent  line  ‘Dodge  Dealer’  or  ‘Dodge 
and  Plymouth  Dealer’  as  the  case  may  be. 

“This  is  very  important  as  the  used  car 
display  advertisements  refer  to  the  classified 
section.  If  you  are  unable  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  classified  advertising  from  the 


local  dealers  to  conform  with  the  above  in¬ 
structions.  CANCEL  ORDER  IMMEDIATE¬ 
LY  AND  NOTIFY  US. 

“To  m-'ke  this  used  car  advertising  effective 
it  is  important  that  you  secure  as  much 
classified  tie-up  as  possible.  Please  make  a 
special  effort  to  secure  classified  advertising 
from  the  Dodge  dealers  to  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  used  car  display  ads.  Please  solicit 
classified  advertising  from  all  Dodge  dealers, 
both  direct  and  associate  dealers,  to  tie-in  with 
these  display  ads.” 

What  more  could  a  factory  do  to 
help  a  classified  department  increase 
its  linage,  except  to  send  along  a  spe¬ 
cial  salesman  to  sell  the  classified 
space? 

It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
proper  factory  cooperation,  tending  to 
give  them  the  greatest  returns  for 
money  expended,  and  will  awaken 
dealers  to  the  importance  of  classi¬ 
fied,  not  forgetting,  also  that  it  will 
put  some  classified  departments  on 
their  toes  in  the  matter  of  proper  sell¬ 
ing. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  a  display 
schedule  for  used  trucks,  similar  to 
the  used  car  schedule  is  being  ordered, 
imder  the  same  conditions.  Where 
both  schedules  are  ordered  in  one 
paper,  a  minimiun  of  200  lines  of 
classified  must  be  carried  for  cars  and 
200  lines  for  trucks. 

Checkerboard  Page 

rrs  YOUR  MOVE! 

That’s  what  Carl  Anderson,  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Free  Press  told  the  readers 
of  his  section  when  he  carried  a  full 
page  checkerboard  used  car  ad.  Ht 
told  the  readers  that  the  used  car 
dealers  of  Chattanooga  had  made  the 
first  move  in  advertising  the  cars,  so 
that  they  would  know  what  to  buy. 
and  that  the  next  move  wsis  the  buy¬ 
er’s. 

The  distinctive  layout  was  sold  in 
four  inch  spaces.  The  dealer  was 
permitted  to  use  a  two  inch  space  for 
the  listing  of  cars  but  the  next  space 
to  the  listing  must  remain  blank  to 
give  the  page  a  checkerboard  effect. 

Thirty-two  separate  ads  appeared 
on  the  page. 


Caro  wing 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  Junior  Garden  move¬ 
ment  is  growing  fast.  Over 
20,000  children,  in  800  dubs, 
are  now  members  of  this 
newspaper's  Junior  Garden 
Club  Council. 

NEW  YORK 

Heralb  ^tibunr 


5  m 


W.  A.  Good  to  Fort  Wayne 

William  A.  Good,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  classified  manager 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  succeeding  William  F.  Har- 
meyer  who  was  promoted  to  national 
manager. 

Trends  in  Classified 

One  of  the  most  interesting  histories 
of  want  ads  we  have  ever  read,  was 
carried  in  the  125th  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Norristoum  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald  Sept.  13.  Carl  Seidel,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  made  a  complete  study 
of  the  files  of  the  paper  from  1801  and 
took  careful  note  of  the  trend  of 
classified  from  that  date  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

Seidel  and  his  staff,  sold  five  full 
pages  of  classified  for  the  anniversary 


Classified  Idea  Comer 

A  number  of  menagert  are  find¬ 
ing  if  profitable  to  identify  wifj, 
some  symbol,  such  at  a  star,  dit. 
mond  or  solid  square,  Rental  or 
Real  Estate  For  Sale  ads  for  places 
within  a  specified  number  of  bloets 
from  a  school.  They  report  lets  r«- 
sistance  to  selling  when  such  sym- 
bolt  are  used,  especially  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  affected. 


number  and  at  the  top  of  one  page 
gave  the  history  of  classified  from  the 
first  known  want  ad  found  in  Egypt 
several  thousands  of  years  ago  to  the 
present  time. 

On  another  page  the  history  d 
Norristown  want  ads  for  125  years 
was  summarized. 

Classified  Record 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  Nevt 
ran  the  largest  classified  section  in  its  | 
history.  Sat.,  Sept.  11,  according  to 
Loyal  Phillips,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  ’There  were  no  specials 
used.  Seven  pages  were  devoted  to 
regular  advertising  and  two  pages 
were  sold  to  real  estate  concerns, 
making  nine  pages  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  regular  edition. 

The  News  is  printed  in  tabloid 


N.  J.  Wont  Ad  Clinic 
A  SECOND  WANT  AD  CLINIC  for 
the  classified  advertising  managen 
of  New  Jersey  will  be  held  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark.  Thun- 
day  evening,  Oct.  14. 
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prets  in  town  it  Found  in  thia 
•tore,  ready  for  yen  to  ate. 
So  why  not  uso  it?  Lovdi 
things  at  low  budget  pricA 


Joy  irocks 


■4»*  for  the 


Farnaec  Man! 


Pink  j 
B*auty  I 
Chfw  I 


NOATHCOTE  AVt  LA.  IIZS! 


.JutcMPnAg^Dd 


Jut  Stardug— Office 
Small— Read  This! 


Salesmen  Wanted  to 
Check  Our  Clothing 

a‘e  boiwvc  *o  now  hair  nno  of  Ibn  fimoDi 
rnllcctaowa  of  lioiMDC  *al«o  pUtbhsg  ewr  Dkoww  hi 
ihia  towm.  Solcsmom  who.  w«  bmow,  ora  very  rrHieol. 

nauted  lo  enoDo  im  iMa  node  and  lell  no  frnnhJ* 
.ihrir  opioiom  of  oar  judipncot.  Hero  one  rosy 
^ypt  ftom  ^*00  yam  fioo  clotbca  ae  caoh  prireo. 


Our  b  e  0  I  nia- 
tonidro  a  t  •  »t  c  d 
amall — we  helped 
them  to  oelert 
oerrtceable,  eco¬ 
nomical  equip* 
monu  Aa  they 
grew,  we  got 
their  boaitmta. 
No  order  toe 
soaall  or  loo  laffe 
to  handle. 

Phona  2103. 


SirrtiRditfi 


TOttEI  SEATS  30c 

toilet  lids  20c 

(Ta*  e*t»** 


Here  ia  a  dcUdbUul 
place  to  come  on  Sqn- 
dajr.  ?Fen  prepeced, 
taaty  and  wholajaJbe 
food,  aervod  amidst 
quiet,  restful,  pleas* 
ant  surroQ^lnga. 


Shirley  Shop 


SPECUL 
FOR  THIS 
^WEU 


la.  1128  I 

;k  eovef  •*  |. 
booh  g 


nORTHCOTE 


Tic  Moiarch  Pridmg 


Availoblo  f<)r 
Homo  Rapoirs 


’I'COftOi 


/  // 

19  ApartmenU 
WANTED 


ThAnlu  / 

toTTOHiJ  BUf). 

Wc  Are  » 

CongdoijLfr‘»4  ^  I 

attaa  paid  ua — When  a  qVW> 
ceatoaar  calla  to  tall  as  at 
tha  loroly  (hlngs  ubs  board 
about  a  paw  droao  or  coat. 
About  all  tboro  la  ta  rni^ 
Bittf  a  abop  liko  ouro  la  V 
bavo  a  aenaa  of  viylo — asl 
.eoaaioa  aoaaa  piieoa.  Thnl 
loroly  tltiaga  yoa  abob'l 


RMANENTf 


Thia  ad  In  The  Repository 
Want  Ad  Section  produced 
20  calls.  The  apartment-waa 
rented.  Ninetoca  others  ailll 
are.  looking  tor  a  similar 
offer. 


Here  no  Figure  is  too 

Difficult  to  FitI 

Tkia  ta  not  a  booal — jmat  a  plab  fad  that  boa  booai 


If  you  have  an  apertment 
to  rent,  and  you  wish  to 
reach  Oiese  otbar  preapec* 
live  rentert.  Dial  DlOl.  ask 
for  a  Want  Ad*Taker,  have 
her  inaart  an  incxpensivr 
ad  for  you.  Photie  your  ad 
now  in  time  for  tomorrow's 
paper.  Reach  these  renters 
rigtatyewsy,  while  they  aUll 


BUDGET 


PHOTOMATS 


Walsh  to  Direct  Sports 
For  1939  World’s  Fair 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Register,  is  soon  to  be  syndicated  three  cents. 

through  Publishers  Syndicate,  Chi-  Speaking  of  big  papers,  Mr.  Smith 
cago.  Miller  just  returned  from  a  puffed  mightily  on  his  cigar  when  he 
quick  vacation  in  Bermuda.  He  flew  got  in  a  word  about  the  centenary 
down  on  the  Clipper  Oct.  1  and  re-  ediUon  of  his  Free  Press,  which  car- 
turned  Oct.  3.  ried  120  pages,  including  several  four- 

®  color  supplements.  “That,”  said  Mr, 

Auto  Show  Material  Smith  proudly,  “was  the  biggest  paper 

THE  ULLMAN  FEATURE  SEIRVICE,  the  far  east  has  ever  seen.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  again  is  offering  Mechanically  speaking,  Mr.  Smith 
its  group  of  feature  articles  and  filler  is  just  as  well  off  as  his  fellows  on 
material  for  use  in  automobile  show  the  continent  or  in  the  United  Stales, 
editions.  This  series  has  been  pre-  The  Singapore  Free  Press,  which  has 
pared  annually  for  the  past  18  years  Mr.  Smith’s  closest  supervision,  is 
under  the  direction  of  William  Ull-  printed  on  Crabtree  four-unit  rotary 
man,  automotive  authority,  web-fed  presses,  with  English  and 

■  Swedish  newsprint.  Coloroto  is  the 

Cartoonist  Married  newest  development  in  the  Malay 

DICK  MOORES,  young  artist  who  state  newspaper  field,  and  so  far  only 

draws  United  Feature  Syndicate’s  limited  success  has  been  achieved, 
newspaper-detective  strip,  “Jim  Har-  Most  of  the  news  printed  in  the 
dy,”  was  married  recently  in  Chicago  Singapore  Free  Press  is  of  local  in¬ 
to  Gretchen  Stahl,  daughter  of  Mrs.  terest,  he  said.  The  use  of  pictum 
Florence  York  Stahl,  also  of  Chicago,  has  been  developing  with  rapid 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  bride’s  strides.  He  has  ordered  each  paper 
home.  in  his  group  to  print  at  least  one  full 

■  page  of  news  pictiues  a  day. 

Press  Progress  Page  One  Ads  Changed 

_  Mr.  Smith  took  over  the  general 

In  K.fTgt  managership  of  the  Malay  chain  in 

1934  after  serving  an  apprenticeship 
1*^1  J  Vi  Cl  t nr  Calcutta  Englishman  and  the 

^  *  lOllwI  Cape  Town  Times  as  advertising  man- 

Manager  of  Malay  Chain  “V 

X  wx  X  xuxuy  ^xxuxxx  jjj  bloody  Malay,  too,  Mr.  Smith  ad- 

Says  Use  of  Pictures  vised. 

Is  Developing  Fast  changes  in  his 

chain,  most  important  of  which  was 

From  half-way  around  the  world,  the  change  in  ad  policy  for  page  one. 
Walter  F.  Smith,  general  manager  of  Advertisements  on  that  page  are  now 
a  chain  of  Malay  newspapers  printed  limited  to  a  single  column  of  the 

-  _  _  in  English,  h^  “business  card”  type  of  ad.  Prior  to 


aiuiy  Ilia  ^iiuai  j"  _x  T\;  _x 

ences,  titled,  “Adios  to  Ghosts!”  which  Add  Syndicate  Directory 
was  carried  by  the  New  York  World-  PLEASE  INSERT  imder  NEWSPA- 
Telegram  and  many  other  newspapers  PER  ART  in  the  Annual  Syndicate 
in  six  installments.  He  told  Editor  Directory:  Editorial  Cartoons  (d)  (3) 
&  Publisher  that  he  wrote  it  as  a  by  Harry  Bressler,  syndicated  by 
"non-profit”  enterprise  and  any  news-  Bressler  Editorial  Cartoons,  Times 
paper  that  wanted  it  could  have  it.  Building,  New  York  City. 

He  wrote  it  as  “the  story  of  34  u  i 

journalistic  ghosts  who  collected  over  Lippniann  Back 
$100,000  from  an  ex-cartoonist,  turned  WALTER  LIPPMANN,  New  York 
syndicate  man.”  (Walsh  was  formerly  Herald  Tribune  columnist,  returned 
a  sports  cartoonist  for  the  Los  An-  this  week  from  two  months  traveling 
geles  Herald.)  in  Europe.  His  syndicated  column, 

“Hie  syndicate,  founded  as  a  matter  “Today  and  Tomorrow,”  will  be  re- 
of  dire  necessity  in  1921,  by  an  out-  sumed  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  distributed 
of-a-job  cartoonist,  started  on  a  shoe-  by  the  Herald  IIubune  Syndicate. 
string;  and  in  1937,  after  having 

weathered  16  October  classics,  vol-  Brinkerhofi  Returns 
untarily  shuffles  off  its  world  series  r.  m.  BRINKERHOFF,  creator  of 
coil,”  he  wrote.  “Little  Mary  MLxup”  for  United 

Tmtf  FiiRd  for  Ruth  Feature  Syndicate,  returned  this 

He  summarizes  his  article  himself:  week  from  his  summer  home  at  Lake 
“So  far  as  world  series  and  baseball  Meddybemps,  Maine,  where  he  has 
are  concerned,  the  game  is  over  but  been  for  four  months, 
the  melody  of  memory  lingers  on.  It 
was  great,  all  of  it.  I  don’t  know  just  Miller  Syndicated 
when  ghost-writing  began,  because  HARLAN  MILLER,  “Over  the  Cof- 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  couldn’t  fee”  columnist  for  the  Washington 
tell  me  and  he  is  final  authority  on 
any  subject.  For  a  dozen  years  I  i 


per  month  for  100  mats  of 
all-photo  eye  catchers  for 
all  lines  of  business.  Used 
by  the  bie:£:est  advertisers. 
New  ideas.  All  sizes  and 
subjects.  New  York’s  best 
models. 


Clossy 

PriHt$ 

Optiaami 


•  It  will  pay  you  to  try  FLEX  dry  mots.  Do  it  now) 
For  free  samples,  please  address  Flexideol  Dry  Moi 
Company,  21  West  Street,  New  York 


Write  for  free  proofs. 
No  salesmen 

PHOTOMATS 

lO-B  E.  SBtii  SL,  N.  Y. 
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liAltKS  UOHE  SALES 


Household  Utility 


Dept.  Store  Buyer 


Grocery  Broker 


Wholesale  Druggist 


Unlike  other  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  New  England  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  mostly  na¬ 
tive  sons.  They  are  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the 
figures  below. 


Each  year  in  New  England,  these 
four  raen  and  others  like  them,  buy¬ 
ers,  general  managers  or  Presidents, 
buy  merchandise  that  last  year  had 
a  resale  price  of  over  3  billions  of 
dollars.  That’s  the  size  of  this  tight, 
easily  covered  market  —  New  Eng- 


To  get  a  full  aud  complete  hearing, 
follow  this  suggestion.  Take  with 
you  a  set  of  your  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  and  your  schedule. 


in  his 
:h  was 
;e  one. 
:e  now 
of  the 
nor  to 
wo  and 
'f  typt 
e  5,000 
1,  and 
lativn 
all  the 
xefuUy 
Singa- 


In  all  America  there  is  no  group  of 
business  men  more  sold  on  what  our 
papers  can  and  do  sell  than  these 
men.  They  know  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
our  newspapers.  They  know  from 
long  experience  the  importance  of 
long  schedules.  If  you  want  some 
of  the  finest  customers  in  America, 
we  respectfully  offer  you  the  buyers 
of  New  England. 


Since  1704,  when  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  America  was  published  in 
Boston,  merchants,  jobbers,  and 
brokers  have  seen  each  year  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  daily  newspapers  as 
a  quick,  efficient,  low-cost  method 
of  getting  your  goods  and  services 
before  our  people. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  quick  appoint¬ 
ment  with  these  4  men,  or  any  others 
whom  you  would  like  to  sell,  come 
to  any  of  our  offices  and  let  us  make 
the  arrangements  or  we  will  do  it  by 
mail. 


How  New  England 

C'OMPAKKS  WITH 

17.  S.  Average 


NEW 


CLASSinCATION 


[enoland 


Spendablr  money  income. 


1036,  Per  Capita 
Saving,  deposits,  1 936, 
Per  Capita 

Savings  depositors,  1936, 
per  100  popnlation 
Life  Insurance  Sales,  1936, 
Per  Capita 

Radios  owner,  1936  est., 
%  of  homes 
Retail  food  sales,  1933, 
Per  Capita 

Apparel  store  sales,  ine,, 
Shoes,  1933,  l*er  Capita 


tes  hts 
ith  had 
in  and 
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•  roto- 
Ivertis- 
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a  to  fit 
he  last 
the  ad- 
jntirely 
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us  wife 
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ber  for 


Information,  advice  or  suggestions 
about  this  market  will  be  supplied 
by  any  of  our  representatives  or  you 
may  write  us  direct. 


ISEWSPAPERS  IN 


Circu-  3.500  10.000 
lation  lines  lines 
MASSACHUSETTS~(Continued) 

**Haverhill  QazcUe . (E)  16.144  .07  .06 

ttHolyoke  Transcript . (E)  18.100  .085  .07 

**Capc  Cod  Standard- 

Times.  Hyannis . (E)  0,313  .04  .04 

**Lawrcnce  Eacle-Tribune . (ME)  30,036  .11  .10 

**Lowell  Courier^itUen  and  Erenlng 

Leader . (M&E)  35.380  .10  .00 

**Lynnltem . (E)  17.664  .07  .06 

**New  Badfn^  Standard  Times  and  H 

Mercury . (M&E)  50.040  .15  .If 

**New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

(S)  36.787  .10  .10 

**Newburyport  Daily  News . (E)  4.038  .03  .03 

**North  Adams  Transcript . (E)  11,568  .06  .05 

**PitUlleld  Eagle . (E)  30.473  .07  .07 

**Ouincy  Patriot  Ledger . (E)  30.308  .08  .08 

••Salem  News . (E)  30.003  .00  .08 

••Taunton  Gazette . (E)  0.773  .055  .045 

••Waltham  News  Tribune . (E)  8,670  .04  .035 

••Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 

Gazette . (M&E)  114.008  .31  .38 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram . (S)  64.678  .33  .30 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population  687.407 

••Pawtucket  Times . (E)  30.783  .00  .00 

••Providence  Bulletin . (E)  103,408  .33  .33 

••Providence  Journal . (M)  44,586  .13  .13 

••Providence  Journal . (S)  103.531  .33  .33 

ttProvidence  Star-Tribune. ....... .(E)  35,367  .10  .10 

••Westerly  Sun . (EftS)  5,3M  .04  .04 

••Woonsocket  Call . (E)  17,550  .06  .06 


CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion  1,606,003 

ttDanbury  News-Times . (Ej  10,303  .06 

••Hartford  Co u rant . (li^  41.408  .13 

••Hartford  Courant . (^  66.530  .17 

ttHartford  Times . (E)  64.006  .17 

••Meriden  Record . (M)  8,078  .08 

••New  BriUin  Herald . (E)  17487  .00 

ttNew  Haven  Register . (E&S)  65,178  .17 

••New  London  Day . (E)  15.034  .06 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record. (M&E)  10,503  .00 

••Stamford  Advocate . (E)  13,158  .07 

••Waterbury  Republican  &  Am..  (M&E)  33,764  .10 

••Waterbury  Republican  &  Am..  (E&S)  38,763  .10 


(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  30c. 
(O  Sold  only  in  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  Amer. 

(E)  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  open  rate. 

(F)  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  4,300  lines. 

(Q)  Publishers*  Sworn  Statement  month  ending  May  31,  1037. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  April  1037. 
ItPublishers*  Affidavit  April  1.  1037. 
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Three  Canadian 
Dailies  Sell 
For  5  Cents 

Two  Hove  Charged  Nickel 
For  IB  Years  .  .  .  Movement 
Goins  Impetus  in  U.  S. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Judging  from  recent  stories  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  concerning  five-cent 
papers  in  California,  the  day  of  the 
nickel  newspaper  on  a  universal  basis 
is  close  at  hand.  With  newsprint  and 
general  operating  costs  rising  steadily, 
publishers  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  ways  and  means 
of  increasing  revenue.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  advertising  rates 
cannot  be  raised  on  any  publication 
and  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  se¬ 
cure  more  money  from  the  subscriber. 

This  week  we  call  to  your  attention 
three  Canadian  newspapers  that  have 
been  selling  at  five  cents  a  copy  for 
many  yecu*s,  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette.  In  each  case,  we  have  written 
the  circulation  manager  for  details 
concerning  the  margin  of  profit  al¬ 
lowed  to  carriers  and  newsdealers. 

Both  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and 
the  Tribime  have  been  charging  the 
basic  retail  price  of  five  cents  a  copy 
for  the  past  16  years.  The  Free  Press 
was  one  of  the  first  papers  on  the 
North  American  continent  to  charge 
five  cents  a  copy,  or  25  cents  a  week, 
carrier  delivered.  The  Free  Press 
publishes  morning  and  evening  and 
its  rates  are  the  same  for  both  papers. 

OafliRet  Price  Schadul* 

J.  D.  Cameron,  Free  Press  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  outlined  his  paper’s 
price  schedule  as  follows: 

"City  Delh'ery — Price  to  subscriber — 25c  a 
week.  Price  to  carriers — $3.20  per  100.  Profit 
to  carrier — 11-3/ 5c  every  two  weeks  on  each 
subscriber.  (Our  carriers  collect  fortnightly — 
50c). 

"Street  Sales — Price  to  boys — $3.00  per  100. 
They  sell  the  paper  for  5c.  On  Saturday  the 
price  to  boys  is  $5.00  per  100,  tbe  paper  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  street  at  10c  per  copy.  This  paper 
includes  the  comic  and  magazine  section.  We 
are  a  six-day  a  week  paper  as  there  are  no 
papers  printed  in  Canada  on  Sunday. 

"Newsdealers  (.City) — Same  as  to  Street 
Sales  boys,  as  quoted  above. 

“The  above  prices  are  for  city  zone  only. 
In  the  country  our  rate  is  20c  a  week  de¬ 
livered.  Our  rate  to  country  dealers  is 
$2.00  per  100." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  an  evening  paper,  sells  its 
week-day  copies  by  newspaper  boys 
and  dealers  for  five  cents,  charging 
this  class  of  distributors  three  cents 
a  copy,  according  to  J.  A.  Grant,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  The  Saturday  issue 
sells  for  10  cents  and  the  distributor 
is  charged  five  cents.  City  carriers 
retail  the  Tribune  at  25  cents  per 
week,  paying  3.2  cents  per  copy. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  charges  its 
agents  three  cents  per  copy,  which  is 
also  the  price  to  news  vendors  who 
receive  their  papers  from  the  Gazette’s 
city  trucks,  writes  George  H.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  circulation  manager. 

Net  Widespread  Here 
In  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  cross- 
section  survey  of  five-cent  dailies  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  contacted 
various  regional  publisher  associations 
in  this  coimtry.  Both  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Inland  associations  reported 
no  widespread  adoption  of  the  five- 
cent  plan.  The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  now  making 
a  survey  on  subscription  costs  and 
rates.  Likewise,  John  Long,  general 
manager,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  reports  he  is  mak¬ 


ing  a  survey  of  California  papers 
charging  five  cents. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  in  the  south,  indicating 
clearly  a  different  situation  exists 
there  than  in  other  sections,  is  the 
fact  that  southern  publishers  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
single  copy  price,  because  the  great 
bulk  of  their  circulation  is  sold  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis  by  carriers 
or  mail  subscriptions.  One  publisher 
commented  as  follows: 

"In  all  discussions  of  circulation  prices  tbe 
emphasis  seems  to  be  on  the  single  copy  rate 
because  New  York  and  Chicago  papers  are 
distributed  that  way.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
south  the  single  copy  rate  amounts  to  very, 
very  little.  Less  than  two  per  cent  of  our 
circulation  would  be  affected  by  a  change  in 
the  single  copy  rate.  I  noted  at  the  ANPA 
this  year  that  all  of  the  discussion  was  pitched 
on  the  two  and  three  cent  price,  respectively, 
with  references  to  certain  papers  in  the  south 
that  were  getting  five  cents  per  copy.  We  get 
five  cents  per  copy  for  our  morning  but  we 
deliver  it  to  the  subscriber  for  12  cents  per 
week  for  the  six-day  paper,  or  20  cents  per 
week  if  the  Sunday  goes  along  with  it.  We 
get  three  cents  per  copy  for  the  afternoon, 
but  we  deliver  it  for  12  cents  per  week,  or 
20  cents  per  week  including  the  Sunday.  As 
practically  all  of  our  circulation  is  on  the 
seven-day  basis  for  the  evening  paper,  1  should 
give  our  price  as  20  cents  per  week,  the  single 
copy  rate  having  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation.  Our  net  paid  on  the  evening  is 
now  running  just  under  95.000,  but  our  street 
sales  are  around  only  1,600.” 

Collect  Every  4  Weeks 

H.  W.  SELL,  circulation  manager, 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press, 
recently  outlined  to  Central  States 
circulators  how  his  papers  increased 
their  subscription  rates  in  the  county 
of  publication  only  and  placed  carrier 
collections  on  a  monthly  basis.  His 
comments  follow,  in  part: 

"Our  subscription  rate  prior  to  August  1 
for  the  home  delivered  morning  Pioneer  Press, 
evening  Dispatch  and  the  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press,  thirteen  issues  per  week,  was  85  cents 
per  month,  or  20  cents  per  week.  Collections 
from  the  subscribers  were  made  by  the  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  each  month  and  the  carrier- 
salesmen  accounts  were  due  on  or  before  the 
tenth  of  the  month  following.  Failure  of  the 
carrier-salesmen  to  pay  his  account  by  the 
tenth  subjected  him  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar. 
Under  the  85  cents  a  month  subscription  rate 
our  carrier-salesmen  were  charged  fifty-six 
cents  per  month  and  their  profits  were  29 
cents  per  month  per  subscriber. 

"On  Aug.  1,  the  monthly  subscription  rate 
in  the  above  mentioned  area  was  discarded  and 
a  weekly  rate  of  25  cents  was  substituted  with 
the  carrier-salesmen  making  collections  every 
four  weeks.  The  payment  of  their  accounts 
must  be  made  on  or  before  ten  days  after 
hilling  date  in  order  to  obtain  a  cash  discount 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Carrisr  Profit  ineroosRd 

"Under  the  new  weekly  rate,  the  carrier- 
salesman  is  charged  17  cents  and  receives  a 
profit  of  eight  cents  per  subscriber  weekly. 
This  profit,  together  with  his  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  discount,  which  be  receives  for  prompt 
payment  of  bis  account— figured  on  a  monthly 
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basis,  gives  him  a  profit  per  subscriber  of 
.3577  per  month  or  an  increase  of  23  per  cent. 

“We  also  announced  a  change  in  price  of 
the  Sunday-only  delivery  to  subscribers.  The 
old  rate  was  25  cents  a  month  with  the  carrier 
paying  30  cents  and  receiving  a  profit  of  five 
cents  per  month.  Under  the  new  plan  the 
carrier  charges  the  subscriber  25  cents  for 
four  issues,  carrier  being  charged  18  cents 
and  receiving  a  profit  of  seven  cents  per  sub¬ 
scriber  for  each  four  week  period. 

“Losses  in  circulation  occurred  for  twenty 
days  after  the  new  price  went  into  effect — a 
total  loss  of  ten  and  nine  tenths  per  cent — 
at  which  time  the  turning  point  was  reached, 
and  to  date,  seven  weeks  later,  we  have  re¬ 
covered  approximately  three  per  cent,  with 
price-stops  being  resold  by  our  carrier-sales¬ 
men  each  day.” 

Valuable  Circulation  Manual 

METROPOLITAN  circulators  will 
gain  much  valuable  information 
from  a  manual  prepared  by  C.  D. 
O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press,  on  detailed 
operations  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  big  city  newspaper.  Mr. 
O’Rourke’s  outline  is  based  on  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  Press  with  sufficient 
information  to  be  of  interest  to  other 
divisions  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business.  A  reading  of  his  manual 
impresses  one  with  the  immensity  of 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  circulation  manager. 

Written  in  A-B-C  fashion,  the  out¬ 
line  points  out  there  are  five  definite 
duties  to  the  operation  of  any  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  These  duties  are:  (1)  delivery; 
(2)  coverage;  (3)  sales;  (4)  record¬ 
ing;  (5)  collecting.  With  this  five- 
point  program  as  his  text,  Mr. 
O’Rourke  clearly  and  tersely  dis¬ 
cusses  the  vital  functions  of  a  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

Fall  Promotion 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  is  now  engaged 
in  a  strenuous  fall  program  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  judging  from 
comments  by  A.  R.  Williamson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  Recently  the 
Star  broke  the  first  of  a  series  of 
stories  on  the  problem  of  controlling 
degenerate  attacks  on  women  and 
children,  a  constructive  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  which  is  attracting  wide  attention 
in  the  Twin  City  territory.  Current, 
also,  is  a  new  serial  which  has  been 
localized.  The  original  story  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  Pretty  Pretender,”  by 
Priscilla  Wayne.  It  was  a  campus 
romance  so  the  Star  re-named  it 
“Campus  Intrigue”  and  has  localized 
it  for  University  of  Minnesota  readers, 
using  pictures  taken  on  the  campus 
and  getting  out  “teaser”  broadsides  to 
all  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  at 
the  imiversity,  as  well  as  to  those  in 
smaller  colleges  aroimd  the  state. 

Another  valuable  promotion  medi¬ 
um,  is  the  Star’s  Week-End  Revue  of 
features,  distributed  to  potential  sub- 
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scribers.  Not  permitted  to  sample, 
the  Star  whets  possible  customers’  ap- 
petites  by  getting  out  an  eight  or  ten- 
page  standard  size  edition,  containing 
highlights  of  exclusive  Star  features. 
Each  of  the  Star’s  1,000  carrier  boys 
gets  10  copies  which  he  leaves  with 
prospective  subscribers. 

H.  S.  Senior  Contest 

M.  E.  MOYER,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 

Argus,  states  140  LaPorte  county 
high  school  seniors  have  entered  the 
third  annual  Washington,  D.  C.  con¬ 
test,  sponsored  by  the  paper,  requir- 
ing  contestants  to  sell  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Winners  will  go  to  Washineten 
Oct.  25. 

H-T  GARDEN  AWARDS 

Twenty-six  winners  selected  from 
8,000  contestants  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  seventh  annual  gar¬ 
den  competition  were  awarded  plaquci 
recently  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New  York.  Two  horticulturists  who 
had  assisted  the  Herald  Tribune  a, 
judges  in  the  competition  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  gold  plaques  by  Mn 
Ogden  Reid,  vice-president  of  tho 
New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

■ 

COLUMN  FOR  CLERICS 

Believing  that  churches  general!) 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  newspaper 
space  for  presentation  of  topics  is 
which  they  are  vitally  interested,  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Peterson,  editor  of  Cedar  Falh 
(la.)  Daily  Record,  has  opened  hh 
columns  to  ministers  as  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture.  The  column  is  entitled  “Your 
Minister  Says”  and  articles  must  be 
confined  to  350  words. 

S-H  PLANE  CONTEST 

Eld  Clark,  Scripps-Howard  National 
Jimior  Aviator  editor,  announced  this 
week  a  new  contest  open  to  all  modd 
builders  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Major  A1  Williams,  na¬ 
tional  commander  of  the  organizatiaa 
will  present  $250  in  cash  prizes  for 
the  best  models  of  his  Grummar 
Gulfhawk. 
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is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  inclnd- 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  yean 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  yotf 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAI 
of  Si{iiii  DeHt  Chi 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  Market  in  the  Market  Guide! 


The  market  map  shown  on  the  left 
has  become  a  very  important  feature  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide — it 
serves  as  a  spotlight  to  call  attention  to 
the  wlitorial  matter  on  your  market. 
It  also  pulls  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  display  advertisement  of  your  paper. 


RATES  V- ■■ 

\  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher  \ 
Market  Guide  Display  \ 
Rates  are:  \ 

^275— one  page  ....  \ 

$154 — half  page  ....  \ 

$  85 — quarter  page  .... 

$  55 — eighth  page . 

$  33 — sixteenth  page  .... 

Trading  Area  map  $25  extra — 
available  only  to  display  advertisers. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  one 
advertising  medium  that  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  should  use,  because  the  Market  Guide  is 
used  over  and  over  again  throughout  the  year 
by  agency  space  buyers  and  advertisers  —  the 
Market  Guide  is  used  to  collect  data  on  markets, 
to  make  comparisons  with  other  markets,  to 
make  up  newspaper  schedules,  for  information 
on  buying  piower — to  collect  market  facts  that 


are  found  nowhere  else.  It  is  accepted  by  all 
important  advertising  agencies  in  the  country 
as  an  indispensable  reference  book. 


With  one  ad — at  one  cost — in  one  medium — 
at  a  very  low  rate — you  can  reach  every  import¬ 
ant  advertiser,  every  important  agency  space 
buyer  in  the  country.  Send  in  your  order  today. 
The  Market  Guide  is  issued  November  20th. 
Forms  close  on  November  13th. 
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Winston-Salem  Photog 
Studies  N.  Y.  Methods 


By  lACK  PRICE 

TO  KEEP  ABREAST  of  modern  de- 


the  opportunities  here,  I  cannot  see 


velopments  in  the  pictxire  field,  the  how  it  is  possible  for  a  newspaper 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  cameraman  to  go  wrong.  Of  coiu-se 


Twin  Sentinel  - 

sent  their  chief 
staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Frank 
Jones,  to  N  e  w 
York  to  make 
observations.  In 
a  three-day  tour 
of  inspection 
Jones  managed 
to  cover  most  of 
the  entire  terri¬ 
tory. 

Many  camera¬ 
men  visit  New  Frank  Jonet 

York  City  every 

year  but  few  ever  take  time  to  make 


I  realize  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  really  to  see  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  round  but  my  time  was 
limited  and  I  did  crowd  much  in  that 
short  space.  The  tempo  is  speeded  up 
in  the  big  city  but  I  can  see  the  value 
of  a  well  equipped  plant  geared  for 
high  speed. 

Tells  of  New  Plant 
“In  this  respect  I  feel  a  word  about 
our  new  laboratory  is  not  amiss. 
Considering  the  size  of  our  town  and 


- - - «  .  , , -  PNPA  DEVOTES  SESSION 

Camera  Kmghts  LABOR,  fflGH  COS^ 

EVERY  ONE  is  supposed  to  know  Sam  PHn.ADpj>HiA,  Pa.,  Oct.  5 — ^Profe. 

Meyers,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  having  to  do  with  the  revamping 

bureau  of  the  Times-Wide  World  various  newspaper  functions  to 
Photos.  At  least  conform  to  new  labor  laws  and  other 
his  recognition  is  changed  conditions  in  the  industry 
a  fact  in  the  were  discussed  at  the  fost  of  a  series 
areas  from  Bos-  Fall  Regional  Meetings  conducted 
ton  to  Washing-  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
ton,  which  have  Ushers’  Association,  at  the  Benjamin 
¥  been  his  hunting  Franklin  Hotel  here,  Oct.  2  and  i 
\  grounds.  The  initial  session  was  for  weekly 


Sam  Meyers 


grounds.  The  initial  session  was  for  weekly 

At  the  age  of  newspapers  and  was  under  the  direc- 
seven  he  began  fien  of  Millard  A.  Stofilet  of  the  Ham-  ^ 

to  annoy  his  burg  Item.  The  second  was  for 
uncle  md  aunt  dailies  and  was  conducted  by  RoU^ 
who  ran  a  photo  hi.  Adams  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
studio  in  Phila-  Times.  • 

delphia.  H  i  s  Coincident  with  the  holding  of  these  „  < 


childish  curiosity  sessions,  the  Sixth  Annual  Newspa- 


the  Cirmlatim  of  the  ^  gave  way  to  a  definite  interest.  After  Per  Prestige  Week  was  inaugurated 

ie  We  an  outm  soLfre-  »'■“>  >>e  joined  die  etaB  ot  by  the  .^iation  and  W  bee. 

awte  woild  te  Comparable  with  the  'be  P.  J.  Jones  ^ese  ^  by  more  than  300  nem- 

plants  in  some  New  York  outfits.  The  moves  were  to  the  Phtladciphui  general  opinion  of  th. 

plant  in  the  Journal-Sentinel  was  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  ‘S  the  general  opmion  of  the 


a  deep  study  of  the  conditions  pre-  completed  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  During  these  years  as  a  staff  camera 

_ *1* _ _  a  4-  lAocr  .  ^  ^  fww..  At..w  _ 1^1 _ _ _ 


publishers  that  the  state’s  44-hour 
law,  limiting  the  work-week  to  44 


vailing  in  the  metropolis.  At  least  developing  room  we  instiled  the  Philadelphia  papers  Mey-  ^  ^  4 

thi-s  denartment  has  not  received  any  _  i _ j  _;_i_  ,o  _ j _ r _ _  ers  made  many  friends.  This  fact  was  "^'rrs  and  o /z  days,  and  o  hours  i 


this  department  has  not  received  any 
comment  from  visiting  photographers. 
Before  departing  for  home  Mr. 


Jones  was  reqi^ted  to  write  ^  hot  water.  We  can  maintain  an  even 

views  of  New  Yor  P  “  °  ®P®  “  temperature  by  combining  the  various 
ments.  His  impressions  follow: 


a  lead  sink  12  inches  deen  for  our  many  irienos.  inis  laci  was - -  ”  “ 

a  lead  smic  iz  mcnes  deep  lor  our  r„j,onsible  alone  with  his  technical  any  one  day,  which  is  effective  Dec.  1 
tanks  and  trays.  We  have  piped  ice  respo^oie,  aiong  wiui  nis  xecMicai  rnales  and  females  wm.u 

water  with  other  spigots  for  eold  mtd  "‘Sj’^rTtaeCl’wCd;  StcUolts  S^e^ 

hot  water.  We  een^memtam  an  even  "X  “  pCper  department,  hr  an  alSm^.t 


Praises  Northere  Hospitality 

“When  William  Howland,  executive 


ITorld  bureau  there.  PaP®r  department.  In  an  attempt  at 

His  hobby  is  helping  youngsters  to  ^ «  problem  it  was  an- 

reak  into  the  .yame  anH  he  nnmhers  nOUnced  that  a  Committee  of  pub- 


editor  of  the  Journal-Sentinel,  gave  opened.  A.  AAUaU^A^AAACI.  a  SeT^ai.  AACWa  d—  mid  Industr 

me  this  trip  to  New  York  to  study  “The  walls  are  white  and  green.  Phers.  Meyers  claims  his  ^eatest  expressed  that  a  40-hour 

picture  set-ups  at  the  various  syndi-  An  electric  ventilator  blows  fresh  air  thrill  of  achievement  comes  when  he  would  further  handicau 

cates  and  newspapers,  I  hardly  knew  in  and  changes  it  every  minute.  The  learns  a  former  student  has  obtained  industry 
just  what  to  expect.  projection  room  is  equipped  with  a  ^  scoop  or  does  something  exceptional.  '  lu  t 


enclosed  cabinet  for  sunnlies  with  a  break  into  the  game  and  he  numbers  ,  ,,  ,  ... 

St^Lhg^or,Z.toeI,o,2  among  hia  fonLr  ••papils”  some  of  S  rfX  oTS; 

PhUadelphla’s  best  news  photogra-  «>yas  ot  tne  bute  Department  of  hate 


just  what  to  expect. 


“This  is  my  first  trip  to  New  York  5x7  and  a  miniature  enlarger.  Our 
and  I  hope  not  the  last  We  often  print  washer  is  built  to  take  the  in- 


Meyers  points  with  pride  to  one  of 
his  pupils  who  became  quite  a  figure 


the  industry. 

Objection  to  Guild  Toctict 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the 


speak  of  Southern  hospitality  but  I  flux  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  there-  in  the  field  of  astronomy.  The  student  8uild  aito  its  activities  in  Pennsyl- 
can  truthfully  say  that  we  have  noth-  by  giving  a  thorough  circulation  after  was  Jam.es  Stokley,  then  a  sophomore  Objection  was  to  the 

ing  on  the  news  cameramen  in  the  which  the  water  flows  off  from  holes  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  toctics  of  tl^  guild  which  call  for 

big  city.  They  are  without  question  at  the  top.  We  also  have  a  Simplex  now  head  of  Fels  Planetarium  at  teeing  doi^  of  circulation  and 
the  most  friendly  folks  I  have  ever  electric  plate  dryer  for  glossy  prints.  Franklin  Institute  and  a  writer  for  advertising  during  a  steike. 

met  outside  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Our  cabinets  are  ample  for  our  needs  Science  Service.  Mr.  Stokley  car-  Publishers  expressed  the  fear  that 


Mr.  Stokley  car-  Publishers  expressed  the  fear  that 


On  my  tour  about  town  visiting  the  and  generous  in  space.  The  doors  all  ried  his  course  of  photography  into  could  not  keep  accurate  socU 


picture  syndicates,  I  have  found  that  are  the  sliding  type. 


scientific  fields  instead  of  journalism,  security  rwords  of  newspaperboys  and 


all  had  practically  the  same  set-up.  “Our  camera  equipment  is  the  very  Meyers,  a  trifle  disappointed  in  Stok-  urged  that  the  state  and  national  ^ 


One  valuable  point  in  connection  wiA  latest.  The  smaller  size  Speed  Graph-  ley’s  devotion  to  astronomy,  became  sociations  press  for  a  rulmg  wlM 
developing  films  was  learned  at  one  ics  fitted  with  flash  synchronizers  and  reconciled  when  he  learned  of  the  exempt  the  ^ttle  Mercl^ts 


plant  which  knew  how  to  produce  a  fast  lenses  are  employed.  We  also  results  of  Professor  Stokley’s  camera  terms  of  this  type  of  legis- 


softer  effect  than  is  usually  found  in  have  the  latest  miniature  cameras,  in-  work  during  a  recent  eclipse, 
press  work.  (This  was  one  of  my  eluding  a  small  high  speed  motion  ■ 

troubles  and  now  I  am  much  hap-  picture  machine  but  it  is  only  an  8  FOOD  HEAD  OUSTED 
pier.)  mm.  I  have  a  Retina  camera  which  _ i _  r» 


lation. 

Success  of  several  publishers  who 
have  raised  subscription  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  was  reported  and  there 


ACi./  ***114.  A  iiavc  a  AWb***a  u<uu«;Aa  U*.  r\  n  i  -  —  ..  . - .  .. 

“At  the  Assocated  Press  offices,  I  I  use  for  Infra-Red  work  and  be-  ^  Denrer  Rocky  was  discussion  of  this  subject  with 


.1.  ulc  A  ACM  i/AAi^ca,  a  a  uac  awa  AAixia^AVCU  wuiiw  cuiu  utr-  ^  •  \j  _ •  t  -  -  - - * -  —  I 

was  pleased  to  talk  to  Kip  Ross,  who  Ueve  it  or  not  I  have  been  getting  « SjTwnTh  reports  that  local  group  meetings  are 

is  considered  a  laadinv  miniature  some  swell  nietures  with  it  ,  ?3,00^  Worth  of  rotten  canned  eggs  being  held  to  act  on  the  matter  (rf 


IS  consiuer^  a  leading  miniature  son^  sweU  pictures  with  it  from  a  Denver  storage  house  resulted  Wgher  ^TbscrintioA  ratesloll^^^^ 

camera  photographer.  I  was  given  We  are  quite  proud  of  _our  plant  recently  in  the  dismissal  of  Walter  Ji'nv  ^ 


Mveral  pomters  m  processing  35mm  and  we  hope  that  if  any  visiti^  cam-  Lear,  Colorado  food  and  drug  corn- 
films  wl^h  I  1^.  In  the  AP  bureau  eraman  drops  m,  he  wdl  caU  on  us  missioner,  by  Gov.  TeUer  Ammons. 
I  saw  Wire-photo  transmission  for  Many  thanks  for  the  kmd  and  Lear,  who  is  under  a  grand  jury  in- 


tion  along  this  line  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  morning  papers. 


the  first  time.  Just  before  leavi^  courteous  treatment  by  aU  the  New  dictment  in  connection  with  the  state- 


there  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  wit-  York  crowd.”  house  dictagraph  scandal,  charged  he 

ness  some  tests  on  the  transmission  M  was  fired  for  political  reasons, 

of  color  pictures  by  wire.  It  was  jjew  Range  Finder  ■ 

Sy  THE  NEW  Magnasoopy  nmge  finder  INDIANA  DAILY  SOLD 

^  ui  vt  to  now  ready  for  the  market.  Its  The  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  G 


really  new. 

INP  Gives  Him  o  Tip 


Bloomfield 


•  state-  MRS.  McLEAN  WRITES 

ged  he  ^rs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Washington  Times  this 
week  with  a  column  of  general  com- 
J  ment,  treating  topics  much  the  same 

Greene  as  does  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her 


improved  construction  has  made  it  County  Evening  World  has  been  sold  syndicated  “My  Day,”  but  titling  her 


“Tim  Hoffman  and  Caveo  Sileo  of  worth  seeing.  It  may  be  easily  at-  to  Jolm  Watkins,  former  publisher  of  contribution,  “My  Say.”  The  new 
the  International  News  Photos  were  tached  to  the  Graphic  cameras.  Be-  Linton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citizen.  It  is  columnist  is  the  wife  of  Edward  E 


so  liberal  with  information  and  free  cause  of  the  use  of  an  8  power  mag-  published  in  the  plant  of  the  Bloom-  McLean,  a  former  owner  and  publish- 


samples  that  I  almost  felt  ash^ed  to  nifier,  the  focal  object  is  brought  to  field  Democrat,  weekly  newspaper,  er  of  the  Washington  Post.  Her 
take  all  they  gave  me.  Here  is  a  tip  the  eye  very  quickly.  The  vision  in  Both  the  daily  and  the  weekly  are  in-  most  recent  book,  “Father  Struck  It 


that  I  learned  from  Hoffman  and  I  the  telescope  is  very  legible  at  a  eluded  in  the  sale, 
think  perhaps  that  Jack  Price  will  glance.  This  piece  of  apparatus  looms  i.  ...... 

find  it  interesting  for  his  next  book,  as  a  factor  in  the  range  finding  field. 


Rich,”  enjoyed  a  large  sale. 


It  is  a  new  style  dust  blower  for  use 
on  miniature  films.  Hoffman  used  a 
rubber  bulb  like  an  ear  syringe  to 
blow  the  flakes  from  his  film  when 
leading.  Clever  these  city  chaps. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 


ASKS  PRESS  SUPPORT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  5 — “Coop¬ 
eration  and  support  by  the  press  is 
really  vital  to  the  success  of  the  un- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SOUCITOR 
SEEKING  A  JOB 


ing  things  I  found  was  the  great  use  employment  census,”  John  D.  Biggers, 
of  the  Magic  Eye  cameras.  I  have  administrator  of  the  jobless  count  to 


ADVERTISING  MAN — Whose  forte  is  to  turn  every  possible  event 
and  occasion  into  linage  for  his  paper  seeking  a  connection  with 
large  or  small  daily.  I  am  a  man  with  15  years’  wide  varied  experi- 


heard  some  call  them  the  Machine-  be  made  Nov.  16  and  17,  told  the  at- 
Gim  box  but  regardless  of  name  they  tendance  at  a  press  conference  today. 


certainly  are  effectual.  I  hope  I  can  The  census  will  be  proceeded  by  a 


sell  my  paper  the  idea  of  buying  one. 
They  are  grand  for  sports  and  fea¬ 
tures. 


fanfare  of  publicity  and  radio  ad¬ 
dresses  and  Biggers  pointed  out  he  is 
depending,  to  a  large  extent,  on  news- 


“New  York  has  everything.  With  papers  in  conducting  the  census. 


large  or  small  daily.  I  am  a  man  with  15  years’  wide  varied  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  producer  on  second  and  third  papers.  I  can  really  sell 
especially  on  highly  competitive  accounts.  I  can  keep  linage  rimning 
regular  in  paper  and  I  can  also  increase  space.  I  am  a  classified 
builder,  and  do  not  work  on  theory  but  from  practical  experience. 
Willing  to  accept  any  opening  you  have  and  also  a  reasonable  salary 
to  start  to  prove  my  statement.  Married  Man,  40  with  family- 
Highest  of  references.  Go  Anywhere.  Wire  or  Write  Lewis  M- 
Nachman,  1309  North  Western  Avenue,  Station  D,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


/ 
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Consistent  Ads  Urged 
On  Restcmrcmt  Men 

CmcACO,  Oct.  5 — Advocating  a  more 
personal  and  pictorial  type  of  res- 
aurant  advertising  on  a  consistent 
jasis,  Leo  Nejelski,  advertising  man- 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  stressed  value 
of  newspaper  advertisements  and 
facilities  of  newspapers  in  helping 
prepare  copy,  in  speaking  before  the 
19th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
linnal  Restaurant  Association  here 
>-estcrday. 

'  Mr.  Nejelski  asserted  that  few  res- 
aurant  proprietors  can  write  the 
proper  kind  of  advertising.  Larger 
establishments,  he  said,  would  do  well 
to  employ  advertising  agencies.  “For 
the  most  part,  restaurant  men  seem 
to  feel  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  run 
one  advertisement  to  attract  patron¬ 
age  and  keep  business  rolling  in,”  he 
remarked.  “To  be  effective,  they 
should  plan  their  advertising  in  the 
form  of  a  campaign. 

“Certain  dishes  should  be  featured,” 
he  continued.  “It’s  human  nature  for 
a  person  to  conrunent  upon  what  a  fine 
hamburger  or  steak  or  piece  of  pie 
he  ate  in  a  restaurant,  rather  than  to 
remark  upon  the  meal  as  a  whole. 
The  personal  touch  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  also.  By  that  I  mean  the  res¬ 
taurant  manager  or  chef  should  be 
featured  pictorially  and  in  the  form 
of  personal  suggestion  on  a  featured 
item  on  the  menu.  Restaurant  ad¬ 
vertising  must  speak  naturally.  It 
should  not  be  stilted.” 

■ 

Airline  Increases  Ads 
By  400%  in  Decade 

Chicago,  Oct. 


4 — Just  as  railroad 
advertisements  of  50  years  ago  look 
strange  in  comparison  with  railroad 
ads  today,  the  first  United  Air  Lines’ 
advertisement,  urging  people  to  fly 
coast-to-coast  seems  odd  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  present-day  airline  copy. 

“Fly  with  the  Air  Mail”  was  the 
headline  in  1927  of  a  one-column, 
seven-inch  newspaper  ad,  inviting 
the  public  to  make  a  transcontinental 
plane  trip.  Despite  the  fact  that  first 
coast-to-coast  air  travelers  had  to 
ride  in  a  single-engined  two-passen¬ 
ger  mail  plane  which  took  42  horu's 
and  14  stops  to  get  across  the  coim- 
try,  they  were  intrigued  by  the  ad, 
which  “paid  out.” 

United  Air  Lines  recently  ran  a 
newspaper  ad  captioned  “10  Years 
Ago  This  Month,”  pointing  with  pride 
to  what  United  has  accomplished  in 
a  decade  to  improve  air  passenger 
service.  Instead  of  42  hours,  the  time 
is  now  15  1/3  hours.  Instead  of  14 
stops,  there  are  only  three.  Bigger 
and  more  powerful  ships  are  used. 
Ads  of  a  decade  ago  said  “sandwiches 
included  in  fare.”  Today  the  copy 
speaks  of  hot  a  la  carte  meals  served 
by  an  attractive  stewardess. 

In  1927,  United  purchased  75,000 
lines  of  newspaper  space.  This  year 
it  is  using  400,000  lines  in  newspapers, 
^pplemented  with  substantial  space 
in  magazines,  together  with  direct 
nwil  and  radio.  United’s  advertising, 
since  it  was  begun,  has  been  directed 
by  Harold  Crary,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  handles 
the  account. 

FINANCE  CAMPAIGN 

Domestic  Finance  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  with  subsidiaries  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  has  appointed  Thomley 
&  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  a 
special  campaign  that  calls  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  cities  where 
the  company  operates,  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  financial  publica¬ 
tions. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

STERILEK  COMPANY  of  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  trade-marked  lines 
of  facial  tissues  and  sanitary  napkins, 
has  retained  the  Franklin  Bruck 
Agency,  New  York.  Newspapers,  trade 
papers,  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agents  for: 

H.  Hicks  &  Son  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  purveyor  of  fancy  groceries; 
WiNKELMAN  Shoes,  New  York  Shop 
(class  magazines),  and  Turner’s 
Gowns,  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Newspaper  advertising  and  a  special 
radio  feature  will  be  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  New  Elngland  Presto  Self- 
Rising  Cake  Flour  early  in  October, 
according  to  J.  C.  Riggs,  advertising 
manager  of  Hecker  H-O  Division. 
Newspaper  advertising  also  for  H-O 
Oats.  EIrwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Li  the  advertising  agency. 

Ferry-Hanly  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac- 
coimt  of  Casein  Company  of  America 
(a  division  of  the  Borden  Company), 
manufacturer  of  Casco  water-proof 
casein  glue,  and  a  general  line  of  in¬ 
dustrial  adhesives. 

Newspapers,  trade  magazines  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used  in  a  three- 
month  advertising  campaign  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  Nov.  1  by  G.  R.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  motion  picture  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  of  New  York  and  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Robert  Arthur  Agency  of  Newark  is 
handling  the  account. 

Scott,  Crosse  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
maker  of  Vikonite,  has  appointed 
Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
Philadelphia,  to  handle  its  accounts. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indianapolis,  has  announced  es¬ 
tablishment  of  National  Hardware 
Week,  May  9  to  14,  1938.  Hardware 
retailers  will  be  supplied  with  display 
material  and  mats  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  million-dollar  fund  to  be  spent  in 
advertising  during  1938  to  re-educate 
the  nation  in  thrift,  “America’s  van¬ 
ishing  word,”  is  being  sought  by  the 
Thrift  and  Security  Foundation,  Inc., 
which  will  meet  in  New  York  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  Oct.  13,  according 
to  John  W.  Ticknor,  vice-president, 
who  announced  contributions  are  be¬ 
ing  received  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Ticknor  declcmed:  “We  realize  that 
$1,000,000  must  be  considered  only  a 
beginning,  since  we  are  competing 
with  billions  being  spent  to  induce 
people  to  spend  rather  than  to  save.” 

Virginia  Conservation  Commission, 
in  its  fall  advertising  campaign  to  at¬ 
tract  autumn  visitors,  is  using  display 
advertisements  in  the  October  and 
November  issues  of  two  national 
magazines  and  in  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
also  in  30  magazines  published  by 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association. 


FAMILIES  SPEND  IN  THIS  MARKET- 

t613niOOO 

Per  Year  In  Retail  Purchasino 

e^OMT  lUtail  iuifinq  9s  9ncnasbtq 
Jn  The  Citif  Cf  PlainfietcL-"~ 


wichitans  tie  in 

Both  the  Wichita  Beacon  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle  gave  extensive  pub¬ 
licity  to  Major  Bowes’  amateur  hour 
program  Sept.  30  when  Wichita  was 
designated  as  the  “honor  city.” 

The  Eagle  rented  the  city’s  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  and  conducted  a  two-hour 
preliminary  program  of  home  talent 
on  the  stage  followed  by  Major 
Bowes’  broadcast  which  was  repro¬ 
duced  through  a  public  address  sys¬ 
tem.  Attendance  was  4,100. 

The  Beacon  issued  a  special  28-page 
“Major  Bowes’  ”  edition  distributed 
gratis  the  night  of  the  broadcast.  ’The 
Beacon  sent  Major  Bowes  a  certifi¬ 
cate  appointing  him  “honorary  editor 
for  life”  of  that  paper. 


^bOO 


Compared  witK  the  1933 
US.0e^.  of  Commerce  Survey 
of  Retail  Distribution — 
the  new  1935  releases  show 
Plainfield  well  on  its  way  to 
a  nonnalcy  most  attractive 
for  every  type  of  business 
promotion  and  extension. 


SS50 


ssoo 


S400 


S350 


S300 


91^ 

^“vThe  above  proves 
Plainfield  is  running 
ahead  of  both  StaU 
and  National  averages. 


PLAINFIELD  RANKS  FIRST  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY  IN  RETAIL  SALES  PER.  CAPITA*' 
AMONO  aTIES,WITH  NEWSPAPERS, OF  29,000 
POPULATION  OR  OVER,  AS  FOLLOWS*" 


City 

Plainfield 

PER  CAP 

$595 

PLAIN 

FIELD 

••PLUS"  • 

Atlantic  City 

561 

$54 

t  6.1% 

New  Brunswick 

464 

151 

•l'28.2% 

Newark 

446 

149 

IFt 

♦55.4% 

Passaic 

All 

172 

TSt 

+40.7% 

Union  City 

AM 

182 

Dt 

♦44.1% 

Trenton 

595 

200 

Ot 

+50.7% 

Paterson 

594 

201 

T>t 

+51.0% 

Perth  Amboy 

567 

228 

tft. 

+62.1% 

Elizabeth 

565 

250 

Jft 

+  65.0% 

Camden 

526 

269 

irt 

+80.1% 

Hoboken 

285 

512 

+110.5% 

Jersey  City 

245 

552 

+144.8% 

Bayonne 

195 

402 

+208.5% 

*  </bnount  more  spent  per  person,  per  year  in 
Plainfield  than  in  compared  city. 

otuthoriti/— O.S.Dcpt.of  Conuncrce. 


PLAINFIELD  (N.  J.) 
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Advertisers  Need 
Newspaper  Speed, 
Says  Philco  Mon 

Frank  J.  Carroll,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Elected  Governor  at 
New  England  Ad  Convention 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct  5 — The  seven 
New  England  advertising  clubs  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  First  District  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  gave 
much  of  their  time  at  the  eighteenth 
annual  convention  here  this  week  to 
discussion  of  advertising's  part  in 
newspaper  production  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  varied  service  to  advertisers. 

“With  its  speed  and  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  the  newspaper  is  the  ideal  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  today,”  Harry  Boyd 
Brown,  merchandising  manager  of  the 
Philco  Radio  &  Television  Corp.,  told 
delegates  at  a  banquet  last  night  in 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  where  sessions 
were  held  yesterday  and  today. 

“Speed  in  advertising  is  essential  in 
this  day  and  age,”  he  said,  “The 
newspaper  offers  an  outlet  to  adver¬ 
tisers  for  copy  which  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  one  day  when  the  market 
is  hot  for  the  product.  The  newspa- 
pier  circulation  is  concentrated  in  mar¬ 
kets  we  want  to  reach.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  growing  preference  for 
newspapiers  as  an  advertising  me- 
diiun.” 

Flowery  Adi  "Dead" 

He  left  a  word  of  advice  to  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writers  “to  follow  the 
style  of  the  newspaper  reporter.” 
The  day  of  the  “flowery  and  purely 
literary  ad  with  its  poetry,  bad  typie 
and  too  much  dignity”  has  passed,  he 
declared. 

Governor  Robert  E.  Quinn  of 
Rhode  Island  and  former  Governor 
Ralph  O.  Brewster  of  Maine,  now  a 
Congressman,  spoke  at  the  banquet. 

The  Rhode  Island  governor,  refer¬ 
ring  indirectly  to  a  current  controv¬ 
ersy  between  several  Providence  de- 
piartment  stores  and  a  Providence 
newsp>ap>er,  asserted  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  or  corporation  in  this  State 
“need  be  intimidated  or  coerced  in 
any  way  to  advertise  in  any  news¬ 
paper  in  Rhode  Island.”  Governor 
Quinn  is  fighting  to  force  Walter  E. 
O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Star-Tribune, 
to  sever  all  connection  with  Narra- 
gansett  race  track. 

Frank  J.  Carroll  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
was  elected  district  governor  of  the 
New  England  Federation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  at  the  closing  session  to¬ 
day.  He  succeeds  Leslie  H.  Tyler. 

McAteer  and  McCoart  Elected 
Other  officers  elected  were:  Philip 
J.  McAteer  of  Boston,  vice-governor, 
and  Miss  Alice  McCoart  of  Blast  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  I.,  former  president  of 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 
Providence,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

After  an  informal  gathering,  regis¬ 
tration  and  entertainment  Sunday 
night,  the  200  delegates  yesterday 
heard  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  New  York 
newspaper  advertising  counselor,  tell 
of  “economical  ways  of  using  a  news¬ 
paper.”  By  means  of  charts  and  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  24  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  numerous  and  varied  ser¬ 
vices  a  newspaper  gives  its  advertis¬ 
ers  through  its  research  departments. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  Providence 
Journal’s  research  department  as  “one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country  for  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  its  ser¬ 
vice.”  He  counseled  the  advertising 
people  to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
newspaper  aid  in  planning  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  and  assuring  concentra¬ 
tion  in  markets  assuring  the  best  re¬ 
turn. 


Arthur  D.  Neff,  director  of  the  New 
England  newspaper  promotion  plan, 
explained  methods  of  merchandising 
advertising  campaigns  for  increased 
results  and  profit. 

■ 

4  SPECIALS  ADDED 
TO  AD  BUREAU  BOARD 

ANPA  Approves  Lutz,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  McKuiney,  Ruthman 

Four  newspaper  special  represen¬ 
tatives  became  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week  by 
the  action  of  the  ANPA  Board  of 
Directors,  which  approved  nomina¬ 
tions  made  by  Eldwin  S.  Friendly,  the 
Bureau’s  Chairman. 

The  new  committeemen  are  Harry 
D.  Reynolds  and  Ray  H.  McKinney 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  and  A.  G. 
Ruthman  and  John  E.  Lutz  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago.  They  were  chosen 
by  referendum  in  their  respective 
organizations  and  their  names  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Friendly  to  ANPA 
President  James  G.  Stahlman  for  con¬ 
firmation. 

The  Board’s  action  yesterday  com¬ 
pleted  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising's  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  United  Front. 
The  creation  of  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five  advertising  managers  to 
work  on  promotion  plans  with  the 
Bureau’s  staff,  which  was  announced 
recently,  was  part  of  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  new  members  will  meet  with 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  at  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  20. 

■ 

Nine  Southeastern 
States  to  Advertise 

Designed  to  encourage  industrial 
development,  a  national  advertising 
program  was  instituted  Sept.  30  by 
nine  southeastern  governors.  The 
program  was  announced  by  L.  W. 
Robert,  Jr.,  industrial  consultant  to 
the  Southeastern  Governors’  confer¬ 
ence,  who  said  that  $100,000  has  been 
raised  for  the  first  year’s  budget,  add¬ 
ing  that  future  budgets  contemplated 
spending  $250,000  annually. 

Until  recently  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Robert 
said  the  new  program  combined  with 
individual  state  programs,  means 
$500,000  will  be  spent  each  year  for 
advancing  industrial  expansion  aims 
of  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas. 

■ 

HOW  TO  LIVE  BETTER 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  5— The  American 
people  want  products  better,  cheaper 
and  easier  to  get,  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  does  that  more  easily  than  any 
other  agency  yet  devised,  Lyndon  O. 
Brown.  Chicago,  director  of  research 
and  marketing  for  Lord  &  Thomas, 
told  members  of  the  Milwaukee  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  fall  and  winter  series.  Mr. 
Brown  spoke  on  “Consumer  Influence 
on  Marketing  and  Advertising.” 

"SEE,"  new" magazine 

See,  a  new  5  cent  news-picture 
magazine,  will  make  its  debut  Oct. 
10,  the  first  5c  magazine  to  enter  the 
field  hitherto  predominated  by  10c 
Look  and  Life.  Half  million  distri¬ 
bution  is  promised  for  the  first  issue. 
Among  charter  advertisers  a^e  Olde- 
tyme  Distillers,  and  Spud  Cigarettes. 
S.  P.  Cooper  is  advertising  manager, 
Arthur  Brackman  editor. 


“Thank  the  Ad  Critics" 

In  a  talk  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Atlanta,  by  long  distance 
telephone  from  New  York,  Oct.  6, 
Edgar  Kobak,  vice-president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  past  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Am¬ 
erica,  urged  advertisers  to  "check 
their  own  advertising  first"  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
criticisms  of  consumer  groups. 

“See  to  it,"  he  said,  "that  it  lives 
up  to  the  high  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  Consumer  educa¬ 
tion  is  important,  but  education  of 
our  own  people  must  come  first. 

"Let  us  continue  to  thank  the 
critics  of  advertising.  They  keep 
us  on  our  toes.  They  encourage  us 
to  do  a  better  job.  They  help  us 
to  keep  in  line  those  few  of  our 
people  in  advertising  who  forget 
about  truth  and  decency.  Let  us 
always  say  ’thank  you’ — and  then 
continue  our  educational  work  with 
greater  vigor." 


NEW  ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  News 
has  announced  its  new  general  adver¬ 
tising  rate  as  4  cents  per  line,  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  B.  BENTON,  formerly  a 

partner  in  Benton  &  Bowles  agency. 
New  York,  now  vice-president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  this  week  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  in  Chicago.  The 
new  vice-president,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  16  years  ago  in  the 
same  class  with  President  Robert  May¬ 
nard  Hutchins,  indicated  he  will  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  education  by  radio 
and  motion  pictures. 

VoLNEY  B.  Fowler,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Detroit  office  of  General 
Motors  Corporation’s  department  of 
public  relations,  has  been  named  to 
the  staff  of  R.  K.  Evans,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  to  supervise  public  relations  and 
advertising  in  connection  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Diesel  development.  Don¬ 
ald  Hogate  and  Felix  Bruner  will 
continue  under  Paul  Willard  Garrett, 
director  of  General  Motors  public  re- 
ktions.  Hogate  will  be  in  charge  of 
public  relations  in  plant  cities  of  the 
corporation,  and  Bruner  in  charge  of 
press  relations. 

Milton  H.  Schwartz,  for  seven 
years  a  member  of  the  Lord  &  Thcmas 
copy  staff  in  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  Frigidaire  ac¬ 
count.  He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  Dayton.  Mr.  Schwartz  join^  Lord 
&  Thomas  in  1924.  From  1927  to  1931 
he  was  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Foreman  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He  returned  to  his  present 
organization  in  1932. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  head  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  agency,  Detroit,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
annual  Detroit  Community  Fund 
drive. 

Frank  L.  Edman,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Covered  Wagon  Co., 
trailer  manufacturer,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  Divco-Continental  Truck  Company, 
Detroit. 

W.  I.  Buchanan  has  been  named 
sales  manager  of  the  electric  washing 
machine  division  of  Frigidaire,  E.  G. 


Biechler,  general  manager  of  the 
Frigidaire  division  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  has  announced.  He  held  vari. 
ous  executive  positions  with  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  Detroit  before  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  as  metropolitan 
sales  manager  there. 

Robert  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  formerly 
sales  representative  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  territory,  has  bea 
appointed  radio  director  of  Maxoo, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  the  New 
York  office. 

Myron  A.  Elges,  formerly  wift 
Transamerican  Broadcasting  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation,  has  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  William  G. 
Rambeau  Company,  radio  station  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
later  with  Radio  Guide. 

William  Rambeau  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
Clark  Branion  to  its  Detroit  sales 
staff.  Mr.  Branion  has  formerly  been 
connected  with  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Detroit  Times  and  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  later  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  on  the  sales  staff  of  WJK, 
Detroit  News  radio  station. 

Jack  Griffith,  formerly  president 
of  the  United  States  Soimd  &  Record¬ 
ing  Corporation  and  recently  with 
Warner  Brothers,  has  joined  the  sales 
department  of  Van  Cronkhite  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc. 

John  Clark  Sims  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Benjamin  BIshelman  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Gerald  K.  Hughes,  formerly  in  the 
publicity  and  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  General  Shava 
Corporation,  a  division  of  Remington 
Rand,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  R.  Gray,  acting  manager  of 
domestic  sales. 

R.  C.  Allen,  formerly  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Maculette 
Company,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  Endocrome,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hirestra  Laboratories,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Bela  St.  George,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  creative  department  at  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Advertising  Company,  New  York, 
has  become  account  executive  for  the 
agency, 

Kcihn  Advertising  Company,  Akron, 
has  appointed  Charles  V,  Gilbert  as 
research  director.  Mr.  Gilbert  comes 
fiom  the  Denver  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  He  previously  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Cleveland,  as  space  buyer,  also  see¬ 
ing  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Stage  has  appointed  Charles  C. 
Palmer  to  its  eastern  advertising  st^. 
For  five  years  he  has  been  with 
Sportsman  magazine,  and  previously 
with  the  Conde  Nast  publications. 

B 

NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito«  &  Poblishe*) 
Chicago,  Oct.  7 — Organization  of  a 
new  advertising  agency,  McDougall  & 
Weiss,  with  temporary  Chicago  offices 
in  the  Wrigley  Building,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today.  The  firm  will 
open  New  York  offices  before  the  first 
of  the  year.  Partners  in  the  agency 
are  Charles  H.  McDougall  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Weiss,  both  of  whom  resigned 
from  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  where 
Mr.  McDougall  was  vice-president  in 
charge  of  creative  work  and  Mr. 
Weiss  vice-president  in  charge  ot 
radio. 
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—  . .  MFRPHANT*?  APPT  ATTD 

the  advertising  survey 

Newspapers  Face  New  Competition  for  Advertiser's 
Dollar  if  Chains  Answer  Corboley's  Call  to  Organize 
Sale  of  Display  Space  .  .  .  Radio's  Pace  Slackens 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ORGANIZED  SEU^LING  of  window 
and  counter  display  space  by  chain 
stores,  "as  actively  as  the  newspa¬ 
pers.”  was  called  for  this  week  by 
Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Such  organized  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  new  medium,  he  sees  as 
a  substitute  for  the  system  of  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  which  grew  up  with 
the  rise  of  chain  stores,  collapsed  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  and  then  revived  in  confused 
and  diverse  fashion.  His  proposal  was 
made  in  a  long  statement  released  by 
the  Institute  "to  point  the  way  out 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  law,” 
since  numerous  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  Institute  had  indicated  wide¬ 
spread  anxiety  in  the  food  trade. 

Newspapers  will  face  new  competi¬ 
tion  if  the  nation’s  chains,  big  and 
little,  embark  upon  such  a  campaign 
of  selling  advertising,  since  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  “point-of-pur- 
chase  medium”  would  be  limited  to 
the  amounts  formerly  used  as  adver¬ 
tising  allowances.  The  old  idea  that 
a  retailer’s  business  is  to  display  the 
goods  he  sells  has  definitely  gone 
down  before  the  rush  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  tell  him  which  goods  to 
display. 

Restoration  of  discounts  and  allow¬ 
ances,  says  Mr.  Corbaley,  is  being 
made  in  large  part  by  the  old  system 
of  negotiating,  in  manner  which  may 
draw  further  governmental  attack. 
Most  chain  store  buyers,  he  adds, 
“know  how  to  negotiate  for  adver¬ 
tising  allowances,  but  are  not  trained 
in  selling  promotion  services.” 

So,  concludes  Mr.  Corbaley: 

“Operating  position  of  the  groups  is 
similar  to  that  of  local  newspapers. 
They  have  certain  space  to  sell  in 
their  advertising,  in  their  stores  and 
in  the  promotional  efforts  of  their  re¬ 
tailers.  Like  a  newspaper,  they  must 
offer  these  services  at  prices  which 
manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay  or 
they  will  be  unable  to  secure  a  profit¬ 
able  volume  of  business. 

“A  newspaper  names  its  rates,  on 
specific  units  of  space,  so  that  prod¬ 
ucts  of  various  sizes  and  types  can 
afford  to  contract  for  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  that  they  individually  can  use 
to  advantage.  Frequently  newspapers 
supplement  their  advertising  space 
with  promotional  service  in  retail 
stores. 

“Hasn’t  the  time  arrived  for  chains, 
voluntaries  and  cooperatives  to  be 
equally  specific  in  offering  point-of- 
purchase  advertising  to  packers  and 
manufacturers — to  have  a  graded 
schedule  for  advertising  and  for  ser¬ 
vices  at  established  prices  and  then 
be  as  active  as  the  newspapers  in 
selling  these  services  to  packers  and 
manufacturers?  ” 

Broadcasting  Slows  Down 

Failure  of  National  Broadcasting 

Company  in  September  to  equal  its 
time  sales  of  a  year  before,  together 
with  a  sharp  reduction  in  percentage 
of  gain  by  Columbia  Broadcasting, 
calls  attention  to  the  vaguely  ap¬ 
proaching  saturation  point  of  the  big 
networks,  but  does  not  in  itself  mean 
any  increased  appropriations  available 
for  other  media,  broadcasting  men 
said  this  week. 


Two  factors  have  affected  the  radio 
picture  this  year — the  partial  ironing 
out  of  the  summer  slump  on  the  one 
hand,  which  helped  to  give  especially 
good  p>ercentage  comparisons  during 
the  hot  weather;  and  the  absence  of 
political  broadcasting  which  filled  the 
autumn  atmosphere  a  year  ago. 

NBC  time  sales  for  September  were 
$2,850,581,  which  was  1.2  per  cent 
less  than  those  for  September,  1938 — 
$2,866,637.  Not  since  February,  May 
and  June  of  1936,  have  NBC  sales 
fallen  below  those  of  the  same  month 
a  year  before.  But  NBC’s  cumulative 
figure  for  the  nine  months — $28,291,- 
115 — was  still  18.9  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1936. 

CBS  time  sales  for  September  were 


Publisher  Dines  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Will  Tell  Rate  Rise  Later 

Alhambra,  Cal.,  Oct.  4 — Presenta¬ 
tion  to  Alhambra  merchants  of  the 
“measuring  stick  for  advertising  pur¬ 
chases”  originated  by  H.  C.  Burk- 
heimer,  publisher  of  the  Alhambra 
Post- Advocate,  and  described  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Sept.  25,  was  ac¬ 
complished  Thursday  night  with  dra¬ 
matic  effect. 

Without  revealing  publicly  the  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  rates  which  has  been 
necessary  to  insure  profits  because  of 
rising  costs  all  along  the  line,  Burk- 
heimer  called  his  leading  retailers 
together  for  a  dinner  at  the  Elks 
Club,  tied  it  in  with  California’s 
"Newspaper  Appreciation  Week” 
which  opens  today,  and  stressed  the 
value  of  the  program  of  community¬ 
building  which  the  newspaper  has 
followed  intently  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Climax  of  the  evening’s  program 
was  the  annoimcement  of  another 
community  service  which  the  Post 


SCHENLEY  HEARING 

A  hearing  on  charges  that  Schenley 
Products  Company  and  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  committed  unfair  trade 
practices  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act,  opened 
in  Chicago  this  week  before  Examiner 
James  J.  Lewis.  The  government 
charges  the  following  violations:  Giv¬ 
ing  bonuses  to  distributors’  salesmen, 
providing  distributors’  signs  costing  in 
excess  of  $10,  holding  a  contest  for 
distributors’  salesmen,  and  sale  of  11 
cases  of  gin  for  the  price  of  10.  An 
adverse  finding  would  subject  the 
company  to  a  fine  up  to  $500  for 
each  offense  and  suspension  of  its 
alcohol  license  for  a  period  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  W.  S.  Alexander,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  act.  Counsel  for 
Schenley  contends  there  have  been 
no  violations. 


UPTON  NAMES  Y.  &  R. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  selected  as  the  advertising 
agency  to  represent  Thomas  J.  Lip- 
ton,  Inc.,  packer  of  Lipton’s  tea  and 
tea  bags  in  the  United  S.ates  and  ter- 


$2,045,825,  or  11  per  cent  greater  than  Advocate  has  arranged  for  this  week  ritorial  possessions  beginning  Jan.  1, 


in  September,  1936.  The  cumulative 
figure  for  CBS— $20,797,782,  was  33 
per  cent  ahead  of  1936.  But  CBS’ 
previous  gains  had  been  as  high  as  46 
per  cent  in  May,  64  per  cent  in  June, 
54  per  cent  in  July,  and  58  per  cent 
in  August. 

“Not  necessarily  significant,”  was 
the  verdict  of  E.  P.  H.  James,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NBC  promotion  division. 
“Of  course  the  last  two  years  have 
been  exceptionally  good,  and  we 
haven’t  a  great  deal  of  time  still  to 
sell — evening  or  daytime.  No  doubt 
if  rates  lemain  unchanged,  any  given 
station  or  any  given  network  may  be 
approaching  its  limit.  But  there  is 
still  leeway  for  growth  in  spot  broad¬ 
casting,  formation  of  new  networks, 
etc. 

“A  year  ago  the  political  broadcast¬ 
ing  was  beginning  in  volume  as  early 
as  September.” 

Reader  Interest 

“IMAGINE  Oatmeal  and  Skunk,”  ca¬ 
joles  a  newspaper  advertisement 
for  Jane  Engel,  New  York  specialty 
shop.  ...  We  regretfully  decline. 

.  .  .  Maybe  Jane  never  lived  in  the 
country.  .  .  . 

Still,  at  $75  (“Oatmeal  the  fabric, 
skunk  the  fur,  and  you  the  wearer”) 
it’s  nothing  to  sniff  at.  .  .  . 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Magruder  announced  in  let¬ 
ters  two  feet  high  on  a  25-foot 
billboard  that  they  had  lost  a  three- 
month-old  white  collie  puppy  and 
would  pay  a  reward  for  his  return. 

.  .  .  Don’t  ask  us  if  he  came  back. 

In  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Belk’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  sought  some  novel  dis¬ 
play  to  emphasize  the  opening  of  a 
new  entrance  to  its  bargain  basement, 
designed  particularly  to  attract  Satur¬ 
day  night  trade.  L.  W.  Edson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  store,  con¬ 
sulted  N.  E.  Brown,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbia  Record,  and 
bought  a  full  page  of  space.  Then 
he  ordered  his  advertisement  set  five 
columns  by  18y2  inches,  leaving  two 
inches  of  white  space  at  the  top,  and 
three  columns  blank  at  the  left.  .  ,  . 
The  Record,  it  seems,  uses  the  slogan, 
"Today’s  news  today”  at  each  side  of 
the  paper’s  name  in  the  folio  line 
across  the  top  of  each  page,  thus: 
“Today’s  news  today.  The  Columbia 
Record.  Today’s  news  today.”  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  three  blank  col¬ 
umns,  in  a  heavy  circle,  was  this:  “At 
the  request  of  Belk’s  Department 
Store,  all  other  news  is  left  off  this 
page.” 


1938. 


and  next  week — a  series  of  clinics 
on  retail  merchandising,  consumer 
relations  and  streamlined  thinking, 
conducted  by  Edward  Davenport. 

These  clinics,  presented  free  to  Al¬ 
hambra  merchants  and  their  staffs, 
have  as  their  aim  the  developing  of  New  York.  He  formerly  was  head  of 


NAMED  SPACE  BUYER 

A.  M.  Lewis  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  for  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc., 


closer  harmony  between  store  per¬ 
sonnel  and  management,  and  store 
personnel  and  the  public,  with  the 
idea  of  getting  for  local  merchants  a 
larger  share  of  the  60  per  cent  of 
Alhambra  retail  business  now  going  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 

Close  attention  greeted  Burkheim- 
er’s  disclosure  that  type  and  pictures 
costing  $56,622.30  to  produce  had  been 
devoted  by  the  Post-Advocate  to  ser¬ 
vice  clubs,  boy  scouts,  women’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  churches,  and  other  civic  in¬ 
terests  within  the  last  three  years. 
He  used  an  enlarged  version  of  the 
“measuring  stick”  which  Ed  tor  & 
Publisher  reproduced,  stretched  across 
the  stage,  with  the  items  covered. 
Inch  by  inch  he  imcovered  the 
various  points. 

The  m5rchants  took  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  a  long  tribute  to  Burk- 
heimer  and  the  Post-Advocate  for  the 
part  they  have  taken  in  developing 
the  community. 

No  general  announcement  will  be 
made  of  the  Post-Advocate’s  increased 
rates,  Burkheimer  stated  today,  but 
advertisers  will  be  acquainted  with 
them  as  their  current  contracts  ex¬ 
pire.  These  contracts  are  staggered  so 
that  renewals  will  be  coming  up  from 
Dec.  1  this  year  until  December  in 
1938. 
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the  media  department  at  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc. 


CERTIFIED 


The  EDITOR 
Takes  it  for  Granted 

that  his  news  will  be  served  hot 
and  that  illustrations  will  look 
like  those  things  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent.  Some¬ 
times  delays  or  smudges  in  type 
and  illustrations  bring  sharply 
to  his  attention  that  there  is  a 
stereo  department.  Until  cor¬ 
rectives  are  found,  the  whole 
horizon  of  his  activities  is 
clouded. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller  riasa.  Dept. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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IN  “ASSIGNMENT  IN  UTOPIA,”  an 

autobiography  by  Eugene  Lyons 
published  Oct  7  by  Harcourt  Brace 
&  Co.,  the  author,  who  headed 
the  United  Press  bureau  in  Moscow 
from  1928  to  1934,  rubs  a  little  of 
glamor  off  the  job  of  foreign  corre¬ 
sponding.  There  is  in  it,  Mr.  Lyons 
suggests,  more  hard  work  than  ex¬ 
travagant  adventure.  In  describing 
his  first  months  on  the  Moscow  post 
he  writes  in  part: 

“The  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
legend  is  a  virile  swashbuckling  fel¬ 
low  who  obtains  sensational  news  by 
the  exercise  of  daring  and  dexterity 
in  the  whispering  galleries  of  di¬ 
plomacy,  occasionally  in  scented 
boudoirs,  and  always  at  great 
risk  to  his  neck.  That  glamorous 
legend  sheds  its  rays  even  on  the 
humblest  in  my  trade.  The  unro¬ 
mantic  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
average  correspondent  cribs  three- 
quarters  of  his  news  from  the  local 
newspapers.  The  fourth  quarter  he 
draws  from  official  handouts,  the 
mendacities  of  paid  tipsters,  and  his 
own  fertile  imagination. 

Many  Low-Down  Chores 

“It  is  his  skill  in  recognizing  the 
significant  item  or  his  deftness  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  sound  significant  to  a  distant 
audience  that  chiefly  distinguishes  the 
superior  foreign  reporter  from  his 
plodding  uninspired  colleagues.  There 
may  be  correspondents  who  wind  up 
their  particular  capitals  before  going 
to  bed  to  keep  them  running  and  who 
tell  premiers  where  they  get  off,  but 
I  have  yet  to  meet  them  outside  of 
novels.  Those  whom  I  have  met  and 
watched  at  work  are  much  too  busy 
deciphering  papers  and  chasing  hot 
tips  and  doing  other  low-down  chores 
to  spare  the  time  and  energy  to  run 
the  local  governments. 

“Any  attempt  to  throw  an  aura  of 
romance  around  the  correspondents 
for  press  agencies  (as  distinguished 
from  those  representing  individual 
newspapers)  is  especially  thankless. 
To  fictioneers  seeking  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  role  of  hero,  I 
recommend  earnestly  that  they  avoid 
the  press  agency  man  like  the  plague. 
The  poor  fellow  is  much  too  hard- 
worked  and  under  too  heavy  a  nerv¬ 
ous  strain  for  heroic  nonsense.  He  is 
eternally  racing  against  the  clock; 
every  split  second  counts  heavily  in 
the  relentless  competition  among 
news  wholesalers.  The  special  writ¬ 
er,  being  a  retailer,  gathers  his  facts 
and  weaves  them  quietly  into  a  con¬ 
nected  story;  he  may  even  add  a 
little  fancy  embroidery  of  his  own 
guess-work.  But  the  agency  man 
can  hold  no  scrap  of  information  for 
later  use.  It  must  be  fleished  forth¬ 
with.  The  scraps  are  assembled 
hastily  by  the  home  editor  and  the 
finished  story  reflects  neither  the 
sender’s  thought  nor  manner. 

Slavey  of  the  Profession 

“I  can  testify  that  the  press  agency 
correspondent  is  the  slavey  of  the 
profession,  perpetually  tethered  to  the 
sending  end  of  the  cable,  fighting 
against  time.” 

Though  “Assignment  in  Utopia” 
covers  Eugene  Lyons’  entire  career, 
it  is  in  the  main  the  inside  story  of 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Stalin 
epoch.  For  newspapermen  it  has  a 
special  appeal  in  that  it  reflects  in 
intimate  detail  how  major  events  in 
one  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  inter¬ 
national  news  front  were  covered, 
including  the  famine  of  1932-33  and 
the  outstanding  sabotage  trials  dur¬ 


ing  the  first  Fiye  Year  Plan.  In  the 
current  purgings  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
the  background  provided  by  Mr. 
Lyon’  account  is  especially  significant. 

■ 

IT  MIGHT  have  been  named,  “How 
to  Become  a  Department  Store  Ex¬ 
ecutive,”  but  the  actual  name  of  Sara 
Pennoyer’s  new  book  is  “Polly 
Tucker,  Merchant.”  That  indicates 
the  method  of  treatment.  Polly 
Tucker  goes  through  a  series  of  de¬ 
partment  store  jobs  and  has  lots  of 
experiences,  each  with  a  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous  moral  for  the  btisiness  girl.  The 
drawback  is  that  the  reader  is  at  first 
uncertain  whether  to  take  the  volume 
as  a  textbook  or  as  a  novel — and  then 
finds  it  is  neither. 

As  a  guide  to  merchandising  behind 
the  scenes,  the  book  should  be  au¬ 
thentic,  for  the  author  has  had  a 
varied  career  in  selling,  winding  up 
with  her  present  place  as  fashion  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Bonwit  Teller,  big 
New  York  store.  There  is  a  dedica¬ 
tion  “to  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York, 
and  the  people  who  have  made  it  what 
it  is,”  and  a  foreword  by  Hortense 
McQuarrie  Odium,  president  of  that 
store.  And  so  thoroughly  is  the  ’oook 
imbued  with  the  merchandising  idea 
that  it  is  all  tied  up  with  the  “Polly 
Tucker  dress,”  now  being  promoted. — 
R  S.  M. 

■ 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS  or  William 
Graham  Sumner  writing  a  book  on 
business  ethics  would  have  described 
actual  mores  of  business  men  and 
corporations.  ’That  is  not  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  Business  Ethics  (Appleton- 
Century,  $2.25)  by  two  University  of 
Wisconsin  professors,  Frank  Chapman 
Sharp  and  Philip  G.  Fox,  though 
Professor  Fox  does  teach  business 
administration  and  though  both  pro¬ 
fessors  give  a  course  in  business  ethics 
in  that  rather  practical  state  uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Sharp  is  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  the  author  of 
a  standard  text  on  ethics  and  he  seems 
to  lean  to  the  theoretical  and  philo¬ 
sophic  approach.  The  volume  also 
does  a  good  deal  of  matching  business 
law  with  ethics,  harmonizing  the  two 
sometimes  and  quite  as  often  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  courts. 

Some  Arguments  Fanciful 
Some  of  the  arguments  about  fair 
competition  and  fair  pricing  strike  me 
as  fanciful  and  academic — not  in  the 
category  of  business  thinking.  For 
example,  the  case  of  a  green  grocer 
whose  fruit  is  not  as  good  or  cheap 
as  his  competitor’s.  The  authors  say 
that  he  is  not  required  to  send  his 
customers  to  his  competitor  because 
they  would  soon  exhaust  his  stock  and 
then  the  competitor’s  own  customers, 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  bargain 
would  be  forced  to  come  to  the  grocer 
with  the  inferior  goods! 

The  book  is  full  of  facts,  case  citing, 
calling  names  and  laying  blames  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  chapter  on  predatory 
practices.  That  chapter  has  a  para¬ 
graph  on  pygmies  attacking  the  giant 
— how  independents  in  a  small  Wis¬ 
consin  town  cut  prices  on  the  A  &  P, 
“aided  by  the  local  weekly  paper, 
which  allowed  them  to  take  a  peek  at 
the  chain  store  advertisements  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  they  knew  beforehand 
just  where  to  cut.” 

Property  in  Ideas 
The  chapter  on  property  in  ideas 
discusses  such  cases  as  Bud  Fisher 
and  Star  Publishing,  International 
News  Service  and  A^ociated  Press. 


Misses  Radio  Ad;  Sues 

Barney  Presiman,  owner  of  Bar¬ 
ney's  Clothes,  Inc.,  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  legend  In  New  York  City 
through  his  numerous  radio  minute 
transcriptions  "Calling  all  men," 
is  calling  Station  WNEW  into  court 
to  explain  if  they  were  really  calling 
all  the  men  he  thought  they  were. 

He  explained  in  supreme  court 
this  week  that  one  night  he  could 
not  sleep  so  decided  to  sit  up  to 
hear  his  ad  broadcast.  He  stated 
that  he  did  not  hear  it  and  charged 
that  the  station  had  been  forgetting 
him  during  the  night  hours.  After 
that  Pressman  kept  a  log  and  ho 
said  he  figured  out  that  the  station 
failed  to  give  him  2,300  announce¬ 
ments  he  had  paid  for  under  a  two- 
year  contract.  He  demanded  that 
the  operator  of  the  station  return 
$105,910  he  paid  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  two  years. 


There  is  a  wealth  of  example — from 
William  of  Orange  (in  Dumas’  “Black 
Tulip,”  not  in  history)  watching  the 
lynching  of  his  political  enemies 
down  to  Sanatogen  and  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana.  One  of  the  authors 
got  so  much  benefit  from  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  Sanatogen  that  he 
wonders  if  there  is  not  a  type  of 
lie  “with  good  effects  that  is  posi¬ 
tively  laudable!”  There  is  some  acute 
criticism  of  folk  ethics  like  “May  not 
a  man  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own?” 
and  other  similar  hoary  and  vicious 
fallacies.  Ihe  general  divisions  of  this 
interesting  and  stimulating  book  are: 
Fair  Service,  Fair  Treatment  of  Com¬ 
petitors,  Fair  Price,  Moral  Progress 
in  the  Business  World.  In  the  last 
there  are  summaries  of  the  work  done 
by  different  organizations  in  business 
(including  the  consumers’  leagues) 
and  by  governmental  agencies — and 
a  specially  pregnant  paragraph  on  “the 
sense  of  craftsmanship  as  an  ally  of 
morality.”  Publishers’  censorship  of 
advertising  is  praised.  The  duty  of 
knowing  your  own  business  is  stressed 
— and  so  is  the  notion  that  a  business 
transaction  should  (and  can)  make 
both  buyer  and  seller  glad. — R.  W. 


product  to  market  research),  arrexu 
ing  and  impelling  theme,  identifying 
and  distinguishing  the  product,  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  (with  separate 
chapters  on  copy,  copy  technique,  fl. 
lustrations,  printing,  engraving  and 
six  chapters  on  media),  coordinated 
effort  and  improvement  through  mea¬ 
surement. 

From  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  New  Yoik, 
for  $3.00  you  can  get  Fundamentak 
of  Sales  Maiiagement  by  Professor  J. 
Russell  Doubman  of  Wharton  School] 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  book 
that  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  most 
texts  on  this  topic.  It  has  especially 
good  chapters  on  training  the  sales 
force,  sales  conventions,  contests,  quo¬ 
tas  and  sales  planning. 

The  third  text  is  on  a  more  special¬ 
ized  subject.  Market  Research  and 
Analysis  (Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  $4.00)  by  Dr.  Lyndon  o! 
Brown,  who  teaches  advertising  at 
Northwestern  University  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  Lord  &  Thomas 
in  Chicago.  Dr.  Brown’s  book  is  an 
excellent  introduction  for  the  general 
business  reader  to  the  whole  field  with 
indications  where  to  go  for  more  spe¬ 
cific  and  intensive  material.  The 
has  excellent  brief  summaries  of  the 
market  indexes  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing,  Crowell  Publishing,  International 
Magazine  and  the  H.  K.  McCann  Co. 

If  we’d  only  apply  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  techniques  in  these  three  vol¬ 
umes,  business  ought  to  improve  a 
lot!— R.  W. 


THREE  remarkably  good  text  books 
just  received  are  worth  your  con¬ 
sideration — for  your  own  library  and 
for  you  to  recommend  to  novices. 

Principles  of  Advertising  by  Dr.  H. 
K.  Nixon  of  Columbia  University 
School  of  Business  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  $4.00)  stands  out  from 
the  large  number  of  new  business- 
school  texts  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Nixon  has  gathered,  classified,  tested 
in  class  use  and  checked  (by  invit¬ 
ing  expert  opinion)  a  huge  amount  of 
material,  much  of  it  comparatively 
recent.  The  book  is  well  planned  and 
the  main  parts  deal  with  seven  prin¬ 
ciples — appealing  product  or  service 
(tying  product  engineering  to  appeal 
psychology),  marketability  (tying 


In  the  Periodicals 

ASIA  FOR  OCTOBER  leads  off  with  “Japan’i 

Destiny  and  China’s  Defiance,’’  a  digest  of 
quotations  from  various  articles  printed  h 
Asia  since  1919.  Among  the  newspaperma 
represented  are  Chester  H.  Rowell,  Williii 
Henry  Chamherlsin  and  Guenther  Stein. 

The  New  Republic  seems  to  be  gunning  for 
Coulmnist  Dorothy  Thompson.  Last  wed 
Heywood  Broun  laughed  almost  two  pages  d 
her.  Now  in  the  Oct.  6  issue  she  is  (!» 
cussed  again  in  an  editorial  titled  "The  Cow 
servatives  and  Mr.  Justice  Black”  and  she  ii 
characterized  as  the  "New  York  Herald  Tri' 
une’s  syndicated  Prophetess  of  Doom.” 

John  McClain  contributed  a  short  story, 
“No  Visible  Means,”  to  the  Oct.  9  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  author,  who  ap 
pears  in  that  magazine  for  the  first  time,  was 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Ameri’ 
can  and  the  New  York  Sun. 

“The  Romans  Would  Understand,”  in  Oct 
2  Nation,  was  written  by  I.  F.  Stone,  Rm 
York  Post  editorial  writer. 

For  the  same  issue.  Robert  S.  Allen,  re¬ 
porting  from  the  Presidential  train,  wrote 
"Roosevelt  Consults  the  Country.”  The  writer, 
as  usual,  is  somewhat  hard  on  the  press,  and 
his  more  conservative  colleagues.  He  says  in 
part:  “This  has  been  a  hard  trip  for  all  but 
a  handful  of  the  twentynsdd  correspondents 
accompanying  the  President.  Reactionary  news 
butchers  working  for  reactionary  papers,  most 
of  them  were  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
producing  unfavorable  dispatches.  Particn- 
larly  were  they  under  orders  to  -cook  up 
stories  reporting  a  great  tidal  wave  of  popo- 
lar  outrage  over  the  Black-Klan  expose.” 
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Radio  Vcduable 
Circulation  Aid 

continued  from  page  9 

jur  commercials.  Other  townsi>eople 
aware  that  they  are  to  go  on  the  air 
in  for  ideas  and  then  strive  to 
out-do  their  neighbors. 

“Results:  By  following  up  these 
broadcasts,  which  are  usually  on 
Sunday  we  have  found  we  have  built 
considerable  good  will  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  town  our  circulation 
men  have  obtained  new  subscribers. 

“‘Parade  of  Sunday  Features’:  This 
is  a  30  minute  dramatization,  live 
talent,  of  features  to  appear  in  the 
following  Sunday’s  paper.  Usually 
on  the  air  every  Friday. 

“Results:  Opens  doors  for  our  car¬ 
riers  and  solicitors  on  Friday  night. 
Also  we  find  many  carriers  listen  to 
this  program  which  aids  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  Aem  with  content  of  our  Sunday 
piper. 

“  ‘Special  Event’:  This  includes, 
Soap  Box  Derby;  university  and  high 
sdiool  football  broadcasts;  Norris  Lake 
regatta  and  all  of  the  News-Sentinel’s 
public  relations  promotions.” 

Fire  Broadcast  Sells  Papers 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  radio  program  by  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  is  not  strictly  a  circulation 
promotion  stimt,  writes  John  C.  Staf¬ 
ford.  This  is  a  15-minute  news  broad¬ 
cast  each  week  day  at  12:15  p.m., 
given  by  T.  Barney  Thompson,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Another  program,  in  use  for  a  half 
hour  on  Sunday,  is  called  “Dan  the 
Funnie  Man,”  which,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  features  the  reading  of  the 
Star’s  Sunday  comic  section.  Election 
returns  have  been  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  type  of  spot  radio 
program.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Stafford  recalls  an  amusing  incident 
when  the  local  station  went  on  the 
air  about  10  a.m.  with  a  “play-by- 
play”  description  of  firemen  fighting 
a  fire  at  one  of  the  city’s  smaller 
hotels.  The  weather  was  about  20 
degrees  below  zero  and  the  annoimcer 
created  such  widespread  interest  in 
the  fire  that  the  paper  was  forced  to 
run  several  thousand  copies  over  its 
usual  press  run  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  circulation  that  day. 

Hugh  Boyd.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Doily  Home  News,  reports  his  paper’s 
only  radio  promotion  activity  has 
been  the  sponsorship  of  a  poetry 
broadcast  once  a  week.  This  program 
is  broadcast  by  the  News’,  poetry 
editor  over  station  WAWZ. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  as  a  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy,  is  not  using  radio  directly  as  a 
promotion  tool,  writes  H.  E.  Jewett. 

only  Journal-Bulletin  radio  ac¬ 
tivity  is  a  schedule  of  15-minute  news 
broadcasts  four  times  daily. 

"Plugs"  for  Classified 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
B  comparatively  a  newcomer  in  the 
field,  having  only  recently  made  a 
frade  agreement  with  a  local  station. 
To  date,  the  paper  has  used  “plugs” 
for  features  and  classified,  but  has  no 
real  “stunts”  to  report.  Dan  M.  Bow- 
uiar,  Jr.,  promotion  manager,  in  a 
program  devoted  to  the  Herald- 
l^der’s  coverage  of  college  football 
news,  has  reminded  parents  that  their 
^Is  and  boys  off  to  school  “will  get 
we  world  news  wherever  they  are, 
but  not  the  home  news  imless  they 
send  them  the  Herald  or  the  Leader.” 

J.  C.  Dubin,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
rette,  states  radio  has  never  been  used 
for  anything  but  spot  annoimcements 
on  regular  promotion  features.  “We 
have  found  that  with  the  limited 
sudience  available  on  as  small  a  sta¬ 


tion  as  ova's,  elaborate  and  expensive 
promotions  are  not  worthwhile,”  said 
Mr.  Dubin. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal’s  only  experience  with  radio  pro¬ 
motion  was  the  1936  national  elec¬ 
tion,  according  to  Murray  Metten, 
promotion  manager.  “Following  sev¬ 
eral  fvill-page  announcements  and 
considerable  publicity  in  ovu:  morning 
and  evening  paper,  we  broadcast  the 
presidential  election  from  our  new 
editorial  rooms,”  he  writes.  “We 
worked  this .  in  with  extra  editions 
of  our  evening  paper  and  thus  af¬ 
forded  a  promotion  for  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  wide  recognition.” 

This  sjmiposium,  by  no  means,  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  all  inclusive,  but  repre¬ 
sents  ideas  furnished  by  promotion 
managers  answering  ovir  question- 


P.  S.  COLLINS  RETIRES 

Retirement  of  Phillip  Sheridan  Col¬ 
lins  as  treasurer  and  vice-president 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
was  annoimced  Sept.  30  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  For  many  years  he  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
held  many  important  positions  in  the 
newspaper  and  publLdving  field. 


Sale  of  News  Agency 
Ends  Inquirer  Suit 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  6 — Litigation 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  by 
William  Weiner,  wholesale  newspaper 
distributor  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  who 
was  ousted  as  the  daily’s  agent  a 
year  ago,  ended  this  week  with  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Weiner  had  sold  his 
agency  to  E.  M.  Budner,  operator  of 
the  Delmar  News  Agency,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  While  the  price  was  not  divulged 
it  was  understood  Budner  paid  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $20,000. 

Budner’s  appointment  as  Wilming¬ 
ton  distributor  for  the  Inquirer  was 
protested  by  Weiner,  who  had  handled 
the  Inquirer  for  many  years.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  preliminary  injimction 
against  the  Inquirer,  later  vacated  by 
a  court  decision  which  ordered  the 
equity  action  held  open  for  final  ad¬ 
judication  on  the  question  of  whether 
Weiner  had  a  right  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  loss  of  his  agency.  Weiner 
continued  to  handle  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Budner  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
sale  ends  the  controversy,  and  gives 
him  the  exclusive  agency  for  all  Phil¬ 


adelphia  morning  papers  and  all  New 
York  dailies. 

The  agreement  provides  that  Weiner 
retire  completely  from  the  newspaper 
distribution  field  in  Wilmington. 

J.  L.  Annenberg,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inquirer,  said  all  parties 
“have  been  mutually  satisfied.” 

■ 

OCMA  TO  HEAR  HARN 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  5 — Headlined 
by  addresses  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  in  Ohio,  and  O.  C.  Ham  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  the 
program  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Oct.  13  and  14  at  the  Neil  House, 
here,  also  includes  the  timely  topic 
of  price  increase,  to  be  discussed  by 
George  Gilmore  of  the  Steubenville 
Herald-Star.  “Cooperation  Between 
Editorial  and  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ments  as  a  Means  of  Increasing  Sales” 
will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Seltzer  and 
Mr.  Ham’s  talk  will  be  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  “Proposed  ABC  Amend¬ 
ment  Concerning  Trading  Zones.” 
The  Ohio  group  is  headed  by  Earl  C. 
Merideth  of  the  Springfield  News  & 
Sun. 


^  /o 


— an  incdication  of  what  the 
readers  think  of  the  news  and 
editorial  pages  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  ...  It  is  made  for  those 
who  make  newspapers  —  and 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  who  spend  cold  dol¬ 
lars  for  newspaper  linage  .  .  . 
a  challenge  and  an  invitation 
to  those  who  hove  not  yet 
tapped  this  vitally  interested 
and  responsive  audience. 
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South  America  Seen  As 
Future  U.  S.  News  Field 


ASNE  Member  Drive 
Headed  by  E.  K.  Bixbv 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  president  of  the  Amer- 


Dean  Ackerman  of  Columbia  Says  New 
World  Being  Constructed  There  .  .  . 
Old  World  News  Is  Destructive 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


DEAN  CARL  W.  ACKERMAN  of  the 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  has  just  returned 
to  New  York  after  a  tour  of  Panama, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  the 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  Trinidad,  con¬ 
vinced  that  South  America  is  “a  vir¬ 
gin  news  field”  for  American  news¬ 
papermen. 

“In  South  America,”  he  told  me, 
“we  have  an  opportunity  to  discover 
what  is  happening  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  world.  Our  news  emphasis 
here  is  predominantly  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  disintegration  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  of  war  and  revolutions,  and  the 
dramatic  developments  which  are  de¬ 
structive.  In  South  America  there  is 
also  drama,  but  it  is  the  drama  of 
preparation  for  the  future.  Here 
when  we  face  the  future  we  are  so 
conscious  of  the  obstacles  that  we  suf¬ 
fer  from  an  inhibited  state  of  mind. 
In  South  America  they  have  no  in¬ 
hibitions,  and  obstacles  are  there  only 
to  be  overcome;  they  are  as  confident 
as  we  were  in  the  United  States  back 
in  1890. 

Asks  Top  Ronk  Covorogo 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  New  York 
Times  send  Birchall,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  send  Lindley.  United  Features 
send  Pegler,  and  the  three  press  as¬ 
sociations  send  some  of  their  most 
experienced  European  writers  to  cover 
South  America  just  as  they  now  send 
their  correspondents  to  the  troubled 
zones  of  the  world.” 

Dean  Ackerman’s  enthusiasm  is 
contagious;  one  felt  that  American 
newspapers  and  press  associations  are 
missing  some  of  the  best  news  of  the 
day. 

“What  kind  of  dramatic  news  would 
be  found?”  I  asked. 

“Stories  everywhere,”  said  Dean 
Ackerman.  “Take  Peru  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  There  reporters  would  find 
new  irrigation  projects  bringing  water 
into  what  have  been  deserts;  they 
would  find  road  building;  they  would 
find  the  unearthing  of  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  Chimu  leading  to  dis¬ 
coveries  equal  to  those  of  Tutankha¬ 
men’s  tomb.  In  a  private  musevun 
I  saw  22,000  vases  and  22,000  other 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  objects  taken 
out  of  the  burial  grounds  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Those  vases  tell  the  srtory  of  a 
civilization  that  flourished  between 
1000  and  1200  A.D.  They  have  gold 
coins  and  necklaces  which  adorned 
the  rulers  and  their  families,  and 
probably  the  first  ‘vacuum  bottle,’ 
indicating  that  the  Chimu  discovered 
they  could  keep  their  food  hot  or 
cold  by  using  double  dishes  with  an 
air  space  in  between. 

Plaaeiag  in  Buenos  Aires 

“In  Peru  they  are  opening  up  a 
gold  mine  known  to  have  existed 


development  of  oil  fields 
that  in  Brazil  alone  it  is 
that  there  is  “sufficient  iron  ore  and 
oil  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole 
world  for  a  hundred  years. 

“If  you  want  to  see  the  past,  look 
to  Europe  and  the  Orient;  if  you  want 
to  see  the  future,  look  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  he  added. 

I  questioned  Dean  Ackerman  about 
newspaper  censorship  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  here  the  picture  was  not  so 
bright. 

“The  Peruvian  government  has  a 
censorship  on  incoming  telegrams,” 
he  said,  “but  about  the  only  thing 
kept  out  is  anything  to  do  with 
strikes  or  internal  disorder  or  revo¬ 
lutionary  activities  which  might  be 
transplanted  into  Peru.  Nothing  what¬ 
soever  is  published  about  strikes  in 
the  United  States  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  Peru.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  however,  what  good  papers  are 
published  despite  the  obstables.  Much 
more  American  news  is  published 
there  than  news  about  South  America 
is  published  here.  In  Lima,  Peru,  I 
was  able  to  follow  the  Supreme  Court 
fight  so  closely  that  I  missed  no  es¬ 
sential  fact.  I  saw  the  text  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman’s  letter  to  Senator 
Wagner  printed  in  full  in  Lima. 

Suppressed  for  Cartoon 
“In  Ecuador  a  paper  was  suppressed 
for  15  days  because  a  cartoonist  had 
criticized  the  Army.  'The  cartoonist 
was  fired.  But  governments  are  not 
alone  in  imposing  censorships;  Big 
Business  tries  its  hand  at  the  same 
game.  While  in  the  Argentine  an 
American  air  liner  flew  into  the  side 
of  a  moimtain,  killing  the  pilot  and 
two  members  of  the  crew,  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  plane.  The  plane  was  on 
its  way  from  the  Argentine  to  Chile, 
but  not  a  line  was  printed  in  any 
Chilean  paper  the  day  following  the 
accident! 

“Some  American  business  institu¬ 
tions  tamper  with  the  news  if  it  is 
apt  to  be  unfavorable.  They  cannot 
corrupt  editors  and  writers  so  they 
go  into  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  newspapers  where  they  have 
their  agents  who  lift  this  news  out 
of  the  form  before  it  goes  to  press, 
and  one  of  the  difficult  jobs  of  edi¬ 
tors  in  some  of  the  west  coast  coun¬ 
tries  is  to  keep  up  an  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  to  see  the  news  is  not  thrown 
out  of  the  papers  between  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  printing  presses. 
The  suppression  of  the  news  of  this 
airplane  accident  is  an  example  of 
business  practices  which  we  outlaw 
Ui  this  country  and  which  we  should 
help  our  South  American  colleagues 
to  outlaw  down  there,  because  the 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  this 
news  originates  in  New  York  and  not 


corresjxrnd  more  closely  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  “The  press  of  the 
Argentine,”  he  stated,  “is  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  influence,  governmen¬ 
ts!  or  business,  than  the  press  of  any  _ 
other  South  American  country,  and  jean  Society  o~f  Newspai^rEdrtoKXc 
the  newspa^rs  of  the  Argentine  are  appointed  a  membership  committj 
as  independent  of  r^litical  influence  ^^ich  will  become  active  shortly  ^ 
as  the  press  of  the  United  States.  La  chairmanship  of  Edson  K  Bix^v- 

Springfield  (Mo.)  News -Leader 

the  best  known  newspapers  of  Buenos  _ i  u  . 

Aires  outside  of  the  c^ntry  but  La  forking  on  a  regional  basis,  each 

Prensa  is  probably  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  in  the  world  that 
I  know  anything  about.  It  retains  its 
position  despite  its  modification  of  the 
London  Times  makeup.  La  Nacion 
and  La  Prensa  print  more  foreign 


committee  member  will  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  contacting  tli?ible 
non-members  in  territory  with  which 
he  is  best  familiar.  The  members  are 

A.  M.  Harris.  Carv  (Ind.)  Post-Tribun, 
for  Indiana:  Hal  O’Flahcriy,  Chicago  Daih 


and  said  news  than  any  paper  in  the  United  I  '""®'*!  •  Baisay,  Dctrai 

estimated  states.  In  recent  years  El  Mundo,  lo«a.  Mi. 


tabloid  in  the  morning  field,  has  risen 
high  in  point  of  circulation,  while 
La  Critira  is  a  leader  in  the  after¬ 
noon  field.  In  the  English  field  the 
Buenos  Aires  Herald  dominates.  The 
Standard,  also  published  in  English, 
is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
Buenos  Aires.” 

Better  Correspondents  Needed 

Assuming  Dean  Ackerman  is  rivht 
in  picturing  South  America  as  the 
Land  of  Opportunity,  the  question 
arises.  What  sort  of  equipment  should 
the  newspaperman  possess  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity? 

“The  first  requirement,”  said  Ack¬ 
erman,  “is  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
but  chiefly  Spanish.  The  second  is  a 
good  education,  the  third  courage  and 
determination.  In  the  past  too  many 
second-rate  newspapermen  have  gone 
down  from  the  United  States;  they 
have  not  turned  out  very  well  and 
have  returned  disillusioned.  What 
South  America  needs  is  first-rate  col¬ 
lege  graduates  or  the  best-equipped 
newspapermen  of  our  day.” 


nesota;  Edson  K.  Bixljy,  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Ncn-sLcader,  Nebraska,  Kans.is,  Co'orado 
Ulah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  North  Daketi 
South  Dakota  Missouri;  1).  J.  Sterling,  Pan. 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  Washington,  Urego. 
Idaho,  Nevada,  California;  James  M.  North 
Jr.,  Fort  IForth  Star-Telegram,  Arizona,  N’e,| 
Mexico,  Texas,  Okl  ihoma ;  J.  Koscoe  Druit 
mond,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Maine,  N'e 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rho^. 
Island,  Connecticut;  Burrows  .Matthews,  Bu 
falo  Courier-Express,  New  Vork;  A.  J.  Sit 
non,  Newark  Even  ng  News,  New  Jersey; 
John  J.  Mead,  Erie  Times,  Pennsylvania;  V 
C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke  World-News,  \irginii 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware;  Tall*’ 
Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  X 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  FloricUl 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lajuisiana 
Tennessee.  Kentucky;  Nathaniel  R.  Howani, 
Cleveland  News,  Ohio. 
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since  the  Spanish  conquest,  reachable  South  America.” 


only  by  airplane  which  is  used  for 
men  and  machinery.  In  Buenos  Aires 
they  are  constructing  a  new  north- 
south  avenue,  as  daring  an  enterprise 
as  the  construction  of  Rockefeller 
Center.  They  are  planning  for  the 
time  when  Buenos  Aires  may  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.” 

Dean  Ackerman  spoke  also  of  the 


Many  Fine  Plants 

Dean  Ackerman  was  surprised  to 
find  so  many  fine  newspaper  plants 
ill  the  cities  he  visited.  In  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  for  instance,  he  found  that 
El  Telegrafo  and  El  Universo  both 
have  impressive  modem  plants. 

Discussing  the  newspapers  of  the 
Argentine,  Dean  Ackerman  said  they 


Student  Staff  Strikes 
in  Censorship  Row 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  4 — The  Pitt  News, 
tri-weekly  student  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  pub¬ 
lished  today  by  a  volvmteer  force  of 
journalism  students  and  faculty  ad¬ 
visors  after  its  editor,  Leopold  Koeb- 
erlein,  resigned  and  the  student  staff 
went  on  strike  because  of  what  they 
termed  “administration  censorship  of 
student  news  and  opinions.” 

The  students  announced  they  would 
not  retiun  to  the  “News”  until  the 
University  Board  of  Publications  re¬ 
scinds  its  order  that  all  news  copy 
“will  be  reviewed  by  the  faculty  ad¬ 
visor  with  the  editor.” 

The  controversy  became  public 
when  the  News  last  Friday  printed 
Koeberlein’s  letter  of  resignation  and 
the  order  of  the  publications  board 
for  faculty  review  of  all  news  copy 
before  publication. 

Koeberlein  claimed  that  neither 
he  nor  Jay  S.  Reich,  student  business 
manager,  were  permitted  at  the  pub¬ 
lications  board  meetinv  at  which  the 
decision  was  made.  He  termed  the 
move  “censorship  in  the  fullest  sense.” 

It  was  learned  that  criticism  of  the 
late  Andrew  W.  Mellon’s  will  by 
Student  Columnist  Robert  Saffron  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  news  cen¬ 
sorship. 

In  the  following  issue,  the  News 
editorially  apologized  for  the  column, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  Saffron’s  opin¬ 
ion  and  not  that  of  the  editors,  stating: 
“Without  doubt  Mr.  Mellon  was  our 
good  and  loyal  friend.” 

If  mediation  efforts  are  unsuccessful, 
the  faculty  plans  to  have  journalism 
students  take  over  the  publication  and 
receive  scholastic  credits  for  their 
work. 


Buttram-Pulliam  Suit 
Settled  Out  of  Court 

Oklahoma  Crry,  Okla.,  Oct.  6— Sui: 
filed  by  Frank  Buttram,  wealth; 
Oklahoma  City  oil  man,  asking  for  ai 
accounting  from  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
former  head  of  the  Pulliam  Publish 
ing  Co.,  was  dismissed  Tuesday  ii^ 
Federal  District  Court.  A.  W.  Gilli 
land,  Buttram’s  attorney,  said  the  sui 
had  been  settled  out  of  court,  but  h< 
was  not  privileged  to  divulge  term 
of  settlement. 

In  his  petition,  originally  filed  ii 
Oklahoma  County  District  Court  las 
summer,  Buttram  contended  he  hai 
invested  $150,000  in  1930  in  stock  o 
the  Pulliam  Publishing  Company 
under  a  voting  trust  agreement  whid 
stipulated  he  should  consulted  oi 
matters  of  business  policy.  He  al¬ 
leged  that  later  the  Lebanon  (Ind.; 
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Reporter,  an  asset  of  the  company) 


had  been  sold  to  Pulliam  as  an  in 
dividual,  without  his  knowledge.  H< 
alleged  this  sale  was  for  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  consideration.  Pulliam  in  hi 
answer  alleged  that  Buttram  ha< 
failed  to  live  up  to  an  agreement  to 
share  Tosses  in  the  enterprise. 
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Geo.  F.  Thayer  Retires; 
WithIa.DcrilY37Yeai:^ 

George  F.  Thayer,  for  37  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Marshalltown  (Ia.)| 
Times-Republican,  30  years  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  retired  Sept  30,  fronj 
the  active  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Formerly  a  Times-Republican  car¬ 
rier  boy  in  Grinnell,  la.,  Mr.  Thayei 
joined  the  T.-R.  organization  in  UK 
as  a  rural  subscription  solicitor  anc  ^ 
after  seven  years  in  the  circulation 
department  became  manager  of  th 
business  department. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  'cpeen  active  in  stab 
and  midwestem  press  associations  anc 
at  present  is  Iowa  vice-president  o 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Iowa  Dailj 
Press  Association.  The  associatk* 


tendered  him  a  farewell  dinner  in  Deg  fea 


Moines  Sept.  28. 
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500  Press  Seats 
at  Series 
Sought  by  LOGO 

Women  "Crash"  Reporters' 
Section  .  .  .  One  Kcture 
Service  Uses  Carrier  Pigeons 


A  committee  appointed  by  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of  America 
had  the  problem  this  week  of  seating 
in  the  press  boxes  at  the  World  Ser¬ 
ies  500  writers  from  a  list  of  more 
than  1.000  applicants. 

In  addition  to  the  number  who  fol- 
iowed  instructions  and  made  their  re¬ 
quests  for  seats  more  than  two  weeks 
ago,  the  committee’s  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  had  to 
withstand  an  avalanche  of  last-minute 
requests  from  persons  ranging  from 
high  newspaper  personalities  to  poli¬ 
ticians  who  believed  that  they  could 
pull  strings. 

The  number  coveting  working  press 
seats  exceeded  all  previous  records 
and  made  the  handling  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  unusual  only  in  this  respect.  But 
the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  gate  crashers  and  few  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  James  P.  Dawson,  New  York 
Times  sports  writer,  and  Garry  Shu- 
macher  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Americon  handled  the  situation  with 
little  difficulty. 

First  Choice  to  Sorvicos 
First  positions  were  given  to  the 
press  services,  with  New  York  dailies 
and  those  in  major  league  cities  ob¬ 
taining  second  and  third  preference. 
Smaller  papers  and  foreign  services 
got  the  remaining  seats. 

Press  tickets  stated  no  women  or 
children  would  be  permitted  in  the 
press  section,  but  seven  feminine 
spectators  occupied  places  in  the  back 
row  at  the  opener  Wednesday.  Some 
of  the  “writers”  questioned  by  Editoa 
&  PuBUSHER  admitted  they  were  not 
members  of  the  sports  department  of 
any  newspaper.  One  was  a  copy 
reader  while  another  said  he  “just 
worked  around  a  newspaper”  but 
would  not  say  where.  A  third  said  he 
had  been  a  sports  writer  but  at  the 
present  time  was  connected  with  a 
political  club  in  New  Jersey. 

Abo  present  in  the  press  section 
were  Joe  Jacobs,  Jim  Braddock  and 
Joe  Gould  and  two  relatives  of  Joe 
DiMaggio,  Yankee’s  center  fielder.  The 
,  j,  Yankees’  front  office  helped  to  com- 
“  plicate  things  by  selling  some  seats 
^  t  tn  "^rved  for  writers  while  one  vTiter 
was  compelled  to  do  his  story  sitting 
on  the  steps. 

Frets  Atsociation  Coverage 

Before  the  first  game  Baseball’s 
Comnussioner  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Lan- 
db  appointed  Bill  Slocum,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  American,  and  Ed 
Murphy,  New  York  Sun,  to  assbt 
Charles  Segar,  New  York  Mirror, 
president  of  the  Baseball  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  making  the  official  score. 

Press  associations  were  represented 
by  expert  baseball  staffs  and  photo 
services  employed  various  stunts  to 
assure  rapid  delivery  of  pictures. 

Covering  the  major  stories  of  the 
series  for  International  News  Service 
were  Davis  J.  Wabh,  sports  editor, 
Pat  Robinson,  sports  colunmbt,  and 
Lawton  Carver,  staff  writer.  Damon 
lent  0  Runyon,  sports  writer  and  King  Fea- 
itioa  tures  columnist,  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer 
a  Dailj  of  King  Features,  and  Bob  Considine, 
Kiato  INS  sports  columnbt,  covered  special 
feature  angles  for  the  morning  papers. 

For  the  United  Press,  George  I^k- 
sey  wrote  the  main  afternoon  lead 
while  the  morning  paper  leads  were 
done  by  Jack  Cuddy.  Henry  Mc- 
Lemore  wrote  a  dayside  feature, 
Harry  Fergvison  did  general  hews 
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features  while  Henry  Super  and 
Theon  Wright  covered  the  dressing 

rooms.  Stuart  Cameron,  sports  editor, 

supervised.  UP  set  up  a  printer  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  main  trunk 
lines.  Tlius  through  a  mechanical  re¬ 
peater  in  the  middle-west  news  of 

the  progress  of  the  games  reached  the 
entire  clientele  instantly. 

Acme  Usei  Pigeoes 

The  same  system  was  used  by  the 
Associated  Press,  according  to  Allan 
Gould,  sports  editor.  AP  covered 

with  Paul  Mickelson,  sports  column¬ 
ist;  Eddie  Brietz,  who  handled  crowd 
features;  Sid  Freder,  baseball  editor, 
who  wrote  the  lead.  Bill  Boni  did 
sidelights,  and  Gould  the  play-by- 
play  and  the  night  lead. 

Associated  Press  News  Photos  as¬ 
signed  seven  photographers.  Six  used 
regular  equipment  while  the  seventh 
used  a  “magic  eye”  camera  for  pic¬ 
ture  sequences.  Six  messengers  ran 
the  plates  to  five  motorcycle  riders 
who  sped  them  to  the  main  office  in 
little  more  than  15  minutes. 

Robert  Dorman,  general  manager  of 
Acme  News  Pictures,  pressed  14  car¬ 
rier  pigeons  into  service  and  reported 
they  made  the  trip  in  less  than  10 
minutes.  He  also  used  two  motor¬ 
cycle  messengers,  with  six  photogra¬ 
phers  and  six  messengers  inside  the 
stadium. 

Pietarei  Wired  from  Game 

EVank  Gilloon,  of  Times-Wide 
World,  transmitted  by  wire  from  the 
stadium.  In  addition  to  five  photog¬ 
raphers,  a  printer  developed  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  portable  developer,  for 
which  no  darkroom  is  required,  and 
a  wire  man  who  sent  the  pictures  out 
directly.  In  addition  six  messengers 
transported  pictures  to  the  office. 

Harry  Baker,  International  News 
Photos  editor,  sent  six  photographers 
and  five  motorcycle  messengers. 

Postal  Telegraph  reported  they 
transmitted  more  than  45,000  wor^ 
to  newspapers  from  hoteb  after  the 
first  game,  compared  with  44,000  last 
year.  Western  Union,  which  has  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  at  both  stadiiuns,  was 
unable  to  state  the  number  of  words 
sent  Wednesday  but  the  figure  was 
not  expected  to  come  up  to  the  usual 
world  series  mark. 


rJEWS  RIGHTS  GUARDED  FCC  Defers  Hearing 
ON  CANADIAN  RADIO  Into  "Dummy"  Stations 

10%  Time  limit  Set  for  Ads;  Washington.  D.  C.,  Oct.  5-Hearings 

which  are  intended  to  develop  facts 
showing  how  extensive  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  filing  applications  for  broad¬ 
casting  frequencies  in  the  names  of 
“dummy”  individuab  or  corporations, 
were  scheduled  to  begin  today  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
offices,  but  were  postponed  to  Octo¬ 
ber  19  by  commission  order. 

Charges  apainst  Paul  M.  Segal  and 
George  S.  Smith,  Washington  attor¬ 
neys  who  are  alleged  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  FCC  policy  in  thb  respect,  have 
been  re-framed  and  postponement 
was  directed  to  give  them  time  to  file 
new  answers  if  they  wish. 

Because  the  respondents  claim  their 
procedure  is  justified  by  ample  pre¬ 
cedent  in  practice  before  the  com¬ 
missioners,  FCC  intends  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  bona  fides  in  all 
recent  cases,  with  the  Segal  and 
Smith  charges  as  the  starting  point. 

Mary  Belle  Anthony  who  was 
docket  clerk  for  FCC  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  FCC  allevations  Sepal  and 
Smith  caused  a  file  to  be  altered,  has 
resigned. 


inDK 
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Staff  “Brothers"  Rivals 
for  lob  As  Mayor 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6 — ^Both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  for  mayor  are  members  of  the 
Little  Falb  Times  staff.  The  incum¬ 
bent  is  John  B.  McGuire,  Democratic 
nominee  for  re-election.  Hb  opponent 
is  Elwyn  A.  Nellb,  Republican. 

The  campaign  marks  the  second  pK)- 
litical  venture  for  McGuire,  29,  who 
started  with  the  Times  12  years  ago  as 
a  reporter.  It  will  be  the  political 
debut  of  Nellb,  who  is  28.  ’The  office 
of  mayor  is  non-remunerative. 

■ 

“Appreciation  Week" 

Hails  Cal.  Dailies 

Newspapers  throughout  California 
thb  week  observed  their  annual 
Newspaper  Appreciation  Week.  Open 
house  entertainmente  and  special  edi¬ 
torial  features  marked  Ae  event, 
sponsored  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publbhers  Association,  of  which 
George  Morell  is  president. 

The  week  was  proclaimed  “in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duty  to  the  public  they  serve” 
by  Gov.  Frank  F.  Merriam.  Observ¬ 
ance  by  the  dailies  was  imder  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Justb  Craemer,  co-publish¬ 
er,  Orange  News.  Ford  A.  Chatters, 
co-publbher,  Lindsay  Gazette,  was  in 
charge  of  observance  by  the  state’s 
weekly  newspapers. 


Food  Copy  to  Be  Censored 

New  regulations  announced  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
to  become  effective  Nov.  1,  put  a 
10  per  cent  time  limit  on  advertb- 
ing  portions  of  any  program,  forbid 
false  or  deceptive  statements  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  bar  price  advertising, 
liquor  advertbing  (and,  in  effect, 
wine  and  beer  advertbing  except 
in  Quebec),  and  put  restrictions 
on  insurance  and  security  advertb¬ 
ing.  Censorship  of  broadcaste  in 
advance,  on  food  as  well  as  drug 
continuities  to  be  submitted  two  weeks 
in  advance. 

The  10  per  cent  time  limit  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  5  per  cent  limit, 
which  could  be  raised  by  special  per¬ 
mission.  Under  the  new  rules  the  10 
per  cent  limit  may  be  cut  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  special  cases,  or  a  station 
may  be  ordered  to  change  the  nature 
of  ib  advertbing  broadcasts. 

Newt  Rights  Protected 

The  new  regulations  protect  righte 
in  news  as  follows: 

“Stations  shall  not  transmit  any  news  or 
information  of  any  kind  published  in  any 
new.'paper  or  obtained,  collected,  collated,  or 
co-ordinate  I  by  any  newspaper  or  associat'on 
of  newspapers  or  any  news  agency  or  service, 
except  the  following: 

“(a)  Such  news  bulletins  as  are  released 
regularly  from  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Canadian  Press  for  the  express  use  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  Canada; 

“(b)  Loc'l  news  under  arrangements  to  be 
made  ly  each  station  individually  with  its  local 
newspaper  or  newspapers,  or  such  news  as  it 
may  co.lect  through  its  own  employes: 

"(c)  News  from  sources  other  than  those 
provided  for  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  herein, 
shall  not  be  broadcast  unless  the  express  per¬ 
mission  in  writing  of  the  Corporation  through 
its  general  manager  is  secured  in  advance.’* 

On  the  ground  that  “the  message  of 
broadcasting  is  received  at  the  fire¬ 
side  in  the  relatively  unguarded  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home,”  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  also  forbids  discussions  of  birth 
control  or  venereal  disease.  No 
actual  court  trial  may  be  broadcast. 
Fortune  tellers  also  come  under  a  ban. 


Scranton  Writers  and 
Printers  Ask  Increases 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Oct.  6 — Members  of 
the  Scranton  Newswriters’  Union  re¬ 
cently  voted  to  instruct  ib  scale  com¬ 
mittee  to  ask  for  a  15%  wage  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  publishers  in  the  new 
wage  contract.  'The  old  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  on  Oct  1  and  conferences  will 
soon  start  with  the  newspaper  own¬ 
ers. 

The  union,  which  b  affiliated  with 
the  printers’  union,  voted  to  ask  for 
a  new  severance  clause  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  imion  abo  went  on  record 
as  believing  that  on  daily  newspapers 
putting  out  Simday  options  extra 
staffs  should  be  mainbined.  The  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  includes  most  of  the 
clauses  in  the  old  pact,  including  one 
limiting  union  members  from  working 
more  than  six  shifb  a  week.  Until 
the  new  agreement  is  signed  the  old 
wage  scale  is  to  remain  in  effect  in 
Scranton  newspapers. 

Newspaper  owners  and  the  print¬ 
ers’  scale  committee  are  now  confer¬ 
ring  on  a  new  contract. 

"rhe  printers  are  asking  for  a  wage 
boost  that  amounb  to  around  28%. 


SUBURBAN  PRESS 

Mr.  E.  G.  Horst,  formerly  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  advertbing  de¬ 
partment,  was  aopointed  advertbing 
representative  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Suburban  Press  Association  of 
Milwaukee  County,  Tuesday.  The 
association  b  composed  of  seven 
weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
Milwaukee  suburban  area.  Members 
of  the  group  have  devised  a  plan 
whereby  advertisers  may  use  the 
seven  papers  with  a  one-copy,  one- 
rate,  one-billing  plan.  The  members 
of  the  association  are  the  Cudahy 
Reminder,  Shorewood  Herald,  South 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Trf-Tottm  News, 
Wauwatosa  News,  West  Allis  Star, 
and  Whitefish  Bay  Herald.  Jack  D. 
Grace,  West  Allb  Star,  is  president; 
Fred  L.  Hook,  South  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  vice-president;  and  Harold  Mur¬ 
phy,  Shorewood  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  Arnold  H.  Klentz,  West 
Allb  Star;  Leo  Stonek,  Cudahy  Re¬ 
minder;  C.  L.  Benoy,  Wauwatosa 
News;  Harvey  Kitz,  Shorewood  Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  officers.  Richard  H. 
Crosse,  Tri-Town  News,  b  chairman 
of  the  editorial  committee,  and  Har¬ 
old  Murphy  heads  the  advertbing 
committee. 


W-T  STAFF  CHANGES 

The  New  York  World  Telegram  an¬ 
nounced  thb  week  that  effective  Oct. 
11,  Molly  Thayer,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  will  write  a  daily 
society  column  replacing  Helen 
Worden,  who  will  join  the  general 
news  staff  as  feature  writer.  Ger¬ 
trude  Bailey,  fashion  editor,  will 
become  woman’s  page  editor.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dunbeu:  Bromley,  woman’s 
page  columnbt,  and  Irene  Belmar, 
suburban  society  writer,  will  continue 
in  these  positions. 


NELSON  W.  GAGE 

Nelson  W.  Gage,  73,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Gage  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  232  Madison  Avenue, 
and  a  breeder  of  fine  cattle,  died 
Oct.  5  at  hb  home  in  Delanson, 
N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illness.  The  Gage 
Company  publishes  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  formerly  publbhed  the 
Electrical  Record. 


COOPER  MADE  C.  E. 

Appointment  of  Sanford  L.  Cooper 
as  city  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  News 
replacing  Carl  Held,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  director 
for  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  b  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Fredericks,  editor  of  the  News. 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  30,  formerly  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


CHANNING  E.  SWETTZER 

Was  Director  oi  NRDGA  ior 
Nine  Years 


was  found  Oct.  5.  Hays  had  ako  been  PonCQ  City  NewS  Wins 
UllUitv  announcer  of  Station  KDKA  and  |^__j  oj  tii- 

WCAE  and  later  was  with  the  Gulf  ^Up  iini6 

EDWARD  BAKER,  sports  editor  and  Oil  Company  advertising  department.  The  Ponca  City  Daily  News  for  the 
columnkt,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  leo^  F  wrrzic,  83,  who  had  served  consroutive  year  won  theG.H. 

who  had  gone  to  New  York  to  attend  __  r-Kipaan  at,H  Mead  cup  for  general  excellence  on 


Channing  Ellsworth  Sweitzer,  49, 
managing  director  and  treasurer  of 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  Oct  4  at  hk  home  in 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  following  a  six- 
week  illness. 

He  was  director  of  local  retail 
prices  for  Massachusetts  in  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Adminktration  during  the  World 
War;  Assktant  Chief  of  Staff,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Retrenchment  and  Reor¬ 
ganization  of  N.  Y.  State  Govern¬ 
ment  and  later  assktant  controller  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  New  York. 

He  joined  NRDGA  in  1922  and 
in  1928  became  managing  director  and 
treasiirer.  During  his  management 
he  increased  the  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  of  the  association  and 
among  new  units  organized  during 
hk  adminktration  were  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Divkion;  Employer-Employe 
Relations  Bureau  and  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Mr.  Sweitzer  was  formerly  president 
of  the  New  York  Trade  Association 
Executives  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Trade  Association  Execu¬ 
tives.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority,  Trade 
Association  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Research  Clinic,  Inc. 

Tlie  association’s  offices  were  closed 
Oct.  7,  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

Hk  wife,  a  daughter,  two  skters 
and  a  brother  survive. 


columnkt,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen, 
who  had  gone  to  New  York  to  attend 


wno  naa  gone  to  mew  lorx  to  attena  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  newspapers  u 

the  world  ^ries  died  Oct.  6  in  the  56  years  before  he  retired  in  1929, 

Hotel  Lincoln,  of  angma  pectoris.  He  recently  in  St.  Louis  of  cancer  at  tht*  OVlah^a  'll  f 

was  prominent  m  horse  racing,  hav-  throat.  John  T.  McCutcheon,  ^  ®  ^ 

ing  served  as  presidmg  steward  of  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonkt,  k  said  to  ^t  Oklahoma  Oity. 


the  Quebec  Racing  AsswiaUon.  He  have  taken  Mr.  Witzig  as  the  model  ch^kaah^ 

wrote  the  Down  the  Line  column  hiq  fammic  o.artonn  “Th«»  Mv«!tpri-  Daili/  Express  and  Cordell 

for  the  daily  tamous  ^twn,  TOe  Mysten-  Beacon.  The  Ponca  City  News  ranked 

lor  me  aaiiy.  ous  Stranger,”  m  1904.  Thk  depicted 

Vincent  P.  Maloney,  55,  with  the  Missouri,  represented  by  a  thin  man  ^  mnra  than  7  nnn 

Boston  Globe  advertking  department  with  a  drooping  moustache  and  big  firat  • 

for  many  years,  died  at  his  home  in  black  hat,  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  i 

Newton  Center,  Mass.,  Sept.  30.  solid  south  for  die  first  time  in  a  ^  commercial  print- 


H.  P.  Davis,  M,  editor,  Decatur  Residential  election  since  the  Civil  excellence  in 

(Miss.)  Newton  County  News,  died  ar*  three  classes  include:  More  than  7,000  Cou 

Sept.  30  of  heart  failure  at  hk  country  Louis  Spence,  former  editor  of  Pig-  circulation,  second  Enid  Daily  News-  M»h 

home  there.  gott  (Ark.)  Banner  and  one-time  less  than  7,000,  first,  Hobart  Daily  liil" 

John  L.  Tubbs,  74,  for  43  years  edi-  preadent  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso-  Democrat,  second,  Bristol  Daily  Rec~ 

tor  of  Warrensburg  (N.  Y.)  News  elation,  died  at  his  home  there  Sept,  ord;  more  than  2,000,  first,  Cordell 

prior  to  hk  retirement  in  1933,  died  29.  Beacon,  second,  El  Reno  America; 

Oct.  4  at  hk  home  there.  _  __  ^  *  less  than  2,000,  first,  Buffalo  Journal 


Sept.  30  of  heart  failure  at  hk  country 
home  there. 

John  L.  Tubbs,  74,  for  43  years  edi- 


Oct.  4  at  hk  home  there. 


George  F.  Cochran,  former  editor  of  ACCURACY  WINS  RIGHT  second,  the  Proyor  Jeffersonian. 


Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Morning  Star,  TO  USE  SCIENCE  SERIES 


died  Oct.  4  at  a  Thomasville,  Ga.  hos—  Painstaking  work  that  won  the  co-  PURI*ISHER  OIITEID 


pital.  He  also  worked  with  papers  in  operation  of  skeptical  medical  scien-  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6— George  H. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  Lakeland  and  tkts  enabled  the  Son  Francisco  Exam-  Guerin,  for  many  years  publisher  and  _ 


WILLIAM  L.  RICKARD 


Head  of  N.  Y.  Agency  Dies 
. . .  Firm's  Copy  Won  Prizes 

William  Luiz  Rickard,  president  of 
Rickard  &  Co.,  New  York  agency, 
died  Oct  5  in  the  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Hospital,  following  an  operation. 

He  was  export  sales  manager  of 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  before  he 
joined  the  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  as  vice-president.  In  1913 
with  Clifford  Sloan,  brother  of  chair¬ 
man  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  he 
formed  the  agency  of  Rickard  &  Sloan, 
Inc.,  and  when  Mr.  Sloan  retired  two 
years  later  the  agency  was  changed 
to  Rickard  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Among  more  than  40  awards  for 
excellence  conferred  upon  advertising 
prepared  by  the  agency  in  recent 
years  were:  Harvard  University 
Award;  the  medal  of  the  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertking  Awards,  and  several  awards 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Technical 
Publicity  Association. 

Hk  wife  and  two  brothers  survive. 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

August  H.  ‘Pop’  Jaeger,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaper  man  and  a 
member  of  the  Record  staff  for  many 
years,  died  Oct.  1  in  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  of  pneumonia. 

Allan  H.  Coules,  71,  who  retired  in 
1931  as  co-editor  of  Reuters  News 
Agency,  London,  died  there  Sept.  30. 
He  was  with  the  service  41  years. 

Reuben  Edward  Captron,  83,  founder 
and  publkher  of  Ware  River  (Mass.) 
News  for  25  years  until  hk  re¬ 
tirement  in  1912,  died  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  27. 


John  C.  Lee 


iner  to  produce  manager-editor  of  the  Union  Town- 
a  series  of  daily  ship  (N.  J.)  Local  Press,  a  weekly, 
articles  telling  prior  to  its  sale  last  July  to  the  Mor- 
graphically  the  ris  County  Printing  and  Publishing 
battle  against  Company,  must  show  cause  in  Or- 
dkease  as  waged  phans’  Court  here  Oct  19  why  he 
at  the  Stanford  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  of 
School  of  Medi-  court.  Argument  on  the  contempt 

cine.  citation  was  cheduled  for  thk  week 

John  C.  Lee,  but  was  deferred.  In  the  meantime. 

Examiner  re-  Guerin  k  restrained  from  publishing 
porter,  tran-  a  paper  in  Union  imd  calling  it  “The 
scribed  the  lugh-  Local  Press.”  The  petition  of  the 
1  y  t  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  1  Morrk  Coimty  firm  alleges  that 

terms  of  science  Guerin  published  a  paper,  calling  it 
into  a  vivid  nM-  “Tbe  Local  Press”  on  successive 


ine  Laocal  x^ess  on  successive 

Horace  Hood,  Jr.,  56,  for  the  past  12  rative  readily  understandable  by  the  Thursdays  last  month,  that  he  used 
years  telegraph  editor  of  the  Roanoke  layman.  More  important,  he  did  the  volume  and  issue  numbers  of  the 

(Va.)  World  News,  died  suddenly  job  accurately,  not  publkWng  the  publication  and  solicited  business 

from  a  heart  attack  at  hk  residence  in  nine-article  series  until  it  had  won  customers 

Salem  Oct.  1.  acceptance  of  Stanford  officiak  from  ^ 

Jo™  C.F  D..js,67,publ^er  Gl»  FELIX  LOWY  DIES 

^  Incidentally,  the  work  on  the  se-  Felix  Lowy,  49,  vice-president  and 


pars,  died  Oct.  1  at  lus  home  there  produced  also  a  major  spot  news  general  manager  of  Holeproof  Hosiery 
followmg  several  months  illness.  -  —  -  ... 


louowmg  several  monms  umess.  story.  A  new  spinal  meningitk  treat-  Company,  Milwaukee,  and  formerly 
Major  C.  L.  Hanington,  60,  manag-  rnent  which  the  university  was  testing  vice-president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  editor  of  Port  of  Spain  Trinidad  provided  Lee  a  story  of  major  impor-  ing  for  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Corn- 
Guardian,  died  suddenly  Oct.  1.  Hk  tance  that  had  various  follow-up  pany,  died  Oct.  5  in  Barnes  Hospital, 
journalktic  career  started  in  1915,  and  angles  when  there  was  a  new  out-  St.  Louk,  following  a  lung  operation, 
he  actively  supported  the  “Empire  break  of  the  dreaded  “polio.”  Bom  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Lowy  began 

crusade”  under  Lord  Beaverbrook  Lee  spent  virtually  a  month  gath-  hk  business  career  in  Chicago  in  1903 


St.  Louk,  following  a  lung  operation. 
Bom  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Lowy  began 
hk  business  career  in  Chicago  in  1903 


until  1934,  when  he  joined  the  Trini-  ering  the  data  for  the  series,  which  with  the  old  Palmolive  Company,  of 


dad  Guardian.  was  concluded  in  the  Examiner  Sept,  which  he  eventually  became  vice- 

Howard  Gallup,  39,  formerly  of  the  21.  A  unique  feature  was  that  no  president  in  1909.  He  resigned  in  19^ 

advertking  staffs  of  Niagara  Falls  »^ames  of  Stanford  scientists  were  to  become  general  manager  of  the 

tN  Y 1  Gazette  and  thp  Locknnrt  used.  In  special  cases  the  names  of  Holeproof  Company.  He  is  survived 

(S:  Y )  uS  Sun^nd  JoumJrdSd  ‘>'^tsiders,  who  had  contributed  to  the  by  hk  widow,  Anna,  and  two  sons. 

recently  in  the  Veterans  hospital  in  involved,  were  uti  ized.  Other-  - 

the  Adirondack  mountains  following  a  nameless  feature  _ _  _  _ 


an  illness  which  forced  hk  retirement  j  ^  i 

Before  pubhcation,  every  detail  was 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


a  year  ago. 


A  CORRECTION 


checked.  So  completely  did  Lee  win 


F.  Goldschmidt,  president  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  reported  in  the 
Sept  25  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubusher 
as  having  voted  two  to  one  against 
any  proposed  change  in  the  ABC  sys¬ 
tem  of  reporting  trade  areas  at  the 
SCMA  convention  in  Chattanooga, 
pointed  out  thk  week  the  association 
“did  not  officially  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  purposely  avoided  doing  so 
at  the  convention.”  He  explained  that 
Horace  Powell,  Atlanta  Journal,  sent 
questionnaires  to  SCMA  members 
prior  to  the  convention,  requesting 
their  expressions  on  the  proposal,  and 
the  result  of  thk  survey,  lowing  a 
two  to  one  vote  against  any  ABC 
change,  was  announced  to  the  con¬ 
vention  during  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  “This,”  Mr.  Goldschmidt  writes, 
“constituted  the  extent  of  action  taken 
by  the  association.” 


Esther  of  Ray-  Stanford  staff  that  he  was  per- 
mond  Clapper,  Washington  columnkt,  mitted  to  bring  an  “outside”  camera 
died  while  vkiting  at  the  home  of  a  into  the  school  for  the  first  time. 


friend  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  this  week.  ■ 

Horace  A.  Hawkins,  76,  dean  of  NEW  N.  Y.  PRESS  FORMAT 


Virgini^  newspapermen,  who  retired  j^ew  York  Press,  official  pub-  A«OTIiin  DHY 

T,- “  FLAT  CASTING  BOX 


(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  after  complet-  sociation,  appeared  thk  week  in  the 


^8  3  59-ye^  newspaper  career  form  of  a  32-page  magazine.  The  or- 

ffied  Oct.  1  at  hk  hoine  tbere.  Haw-  g^n  of  the  State  association  had  pre- 
kins,  known  as  Major,  joined  the  viously  been  an  8-page  miniature 


Danville  (Va.)  News  in  1878  as  a  paper.  Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  of  the 
“printer’s  devil.”  He  covered  the  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni- 
State  Capital  for  35  years.  versity,  made  the  change  when  he  be- 

Stephen  N.  Allen,  21,  classified  ad-  came  its  editor  recently, 
vertking  manager.  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  M 

Times-Herald,  was  killed  Oct.  2  in  an  COOK  APPOINTED 
aut^obile  collision  in  Royal  Oak,  Harold  W.  Cook,  former  a 


^  EASIEST^ 
of  All  to  Oporate 
Quickly  Locked  Up 

wnn  KK  DAT* 


Mteh  Harold  W.  Cook,  former  advertking  ^  ^ 

director  of  Delineator,  has  been  ap-  wbitb  bob  bata 

James  McFaoden  Hays,  42,  former  pointed  national  sales  counselor  by 
radio  program  editor  of  Pittsburgh  Ross  Federal  Research  Corporation. 

Sun- Telegraph  and  former  naval  (^-  He  will  ako  act  as  liaison  executive 

cers,  fell  or  jumped  from  a  bridge  into  between  Ross  Federal  and  its  client,  THE  aO$$  PUNTING  PtiSS  CG 
the  Allegheny  River,  Oct.  1.  Hk  body  Point  of  Sale,  Inc.  PILSIN  STATION  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  lU- 


for  OCTOBER  9,  1937 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 
I  Tim*  —  .50  par  lina 

3  Timas  —  .40  par  lina 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .75  par  lina 

4  Times  —  .60  par  lina 


Nwwtpopar  Wanted 

I  WANT  TO  BUT  A  NEWSPAPER 

I  want  to  purcbaKe,  leaKe  (or  manage  on 
protit  sharing  basis)  a  Newspaper  in  a 
city  having  population  between  25,UOO 
and  100  000,  preferably  in  the  East. 

Can  furnish  Bankers  and  Newspaper 
Publishers  recommendations.  Address  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2760,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


CIrcnIatiea  Prenotlen 

For  ^od  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti- 
tntion  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Syndicate  Representation  Wanted 


Sitnations  Wanted  Sitnations  Wanted 

ABIiE  AND  EXPERIENCED  Purchasing  Agent  on  large  midwest  daily 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  desires  to  make  change.  Thirty  years 

$60.00  AND  BONUS  of  age,  married,  will  consider  any  loca- 

Has  stuff  to  step  in  and  show  large  gains  ‘'9“  Can  show  good  record  on  present 

within  3  months  against  any  competition.  |?^hr  ^®^®rences.  Box  2756,  Editor  & 

Continuously  employed  10  years.  Made  1  ublisner, _ 

gains  1930  to  1934.  Now  available  be-  Reporter,  desk  man;  experienced,  no  foolin' ; 


cause  of  merger.  Past  year  showed  76% 
increase.  Credit  loss  less  than  4%.  Hau- 


moderage  wage.  8696  Dumbarton  Hoad, 
Apt.  404,  Detroit.  Mich. _ 


dling  fifty  people.  Inquiry  will  bring  Reporter-Rewrite — employed,  seeks  oppor- 
coniplete  Ijiter  and  photo.  Bex  2740,  tunity  with  average-size  daily.  btart 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  moderate  salary.  Experienced  desk  and 

Artist — employed  on  Metropolitan  news-  assignments.  Top-notch  references.  Apt. 

paper  wishes  to  leave  New  York,  for  F-3,  5128  Kimbark,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

vvork  on  smaller  paper  in  South  or  West.  Reporter,  rewrite — age  23.  Nine  months' 
Experience:  cartoons,  caricatures  and  il-  experience  New  York  daily.  References; 

lustrations.  Can  also  write  and  operate  college  graduate.  Small  salary.  Go 

press  cameras.  Box  2772,  Editor  &  Pub-  anywhere.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  liHher 


Count  til  words  to  the  line  when  tending  Former  daily  newspaper  publisher  will  act 


cash  with  order.  Adt  charged  to  etteb- 
lithed  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Servic*  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 


as  representative  for  syndicate  on  Pacific 
coast.  Box  *2725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Waoted 

Man  thoroughly  schooled  in  advertising  and 
job  printing  who  wants  interest  in  grow¬ 
ing  daily  town  8,000.  Box  2774,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Man  to  take  charge 
of  New  York  repres-entative  olfice.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  developing  distributor  sales 
manager  angle.  Participation  in  in¬ 
creases.  Send  details,  photo,  desired 
salary.  Box  2745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN  WANTED 


Experience:  cartoons,  caricatures  and  il-  experience  New  York  daily.  References; 

lustrations.  Can  also  write  and  operate  college  graduate.  Small  salary.  Go 

press  cameras.  Box  2772,  Editor  &  Pub-  anywhere.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher.  lisher. _ 

Assistant  Editor — w-eli  seasoned  newspaper-  Stereotype  Foreman,  working  executive, 
man  capable  of  handling  most  any  execu-  conservative,  competent,  quick,  accurate, 

tive  editorial  job  on  any  sized  paper  Locality  immaterial.  Confidence  re- 

wants  to  settle  down  and  start  to  live  spected.  Box  2763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Lxis‘ts*on*the“\oca“p8pir^  He“  c'an*  tike  WMted--Po8ition  on  Advertising  Staff  of 
and  give  orders  amiably.  Knows  make-  by  y.oo“8  o'  good  address 


up,  head  writing,  copy  editing,  can  write 
a  forceful  and  factual  story  himself  and 
teach  others  to  do  the  same.  Knows 
how  and  when  to  use  pictures,  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 


Daily  by  young  woman  of  good  address 
and  education  with  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  department  store  copy  writ¬ 
ing  and  radio  continuity.  Prefer  central 
west.  Personal  interview  will  be  ar- 
ranged.  Box  2768,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


department.  Has  worked  on  both  rural  Wanted  —  Work  as  non-resident  editorial 


any  subject  connected  with  newspapers  or  Uvnut 

Hitverlisinv  tliir  reference  deiiartiiient  is  “““  copywriting  and  layout  ex 

advertising,  uiir  reiereiice  department  is  uerience.  Must  know  circulation  and  ad 

well  organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and  ^ertising  promotion,  must  know  how  ti 

intelligent  information  s-erv  ice.  ,  p'  ..nlutinn  Manaeera  and  Bus! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BKyant  9  3052 


Ntwtpapcr  Appraising 

Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  ux,  eHtHiK.  |»ur(’haNe  and  aale  pur¬ 
poses.  iiirliiciiiia  Koiutwill  value. 

NKWbrAi'KU  ATIMiAlSAL  CORP*N. 
Times  IflUg.,  Times  ^H4llare  New  York 

Ncwtpapnr  For  Saia 

Newspaper  for  Sale:  Exclusive  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  job  printing  plant  in  progres- 


perience.  Must  know  circulation  and  ad-  ■ --  -  — ^ — j - — — 

vertising  promotion,  must  know  how  to  Canonist,  political,  30.  former  repo^er. 
talk  to  Cl  culation  Managers  and  Busi-  Address  L.  W.,  625 ^  Arlington,  Chi- 


ness  Managers.  Must  have  the  ability  to 
sell  promotional  ideas  to  newspapers. 
State  age.  experience,  references,  salary 
expected.  Standard  American  Corpora¬ 
tion,  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Advertising  Solicitor,  Young,  Exp.... $25. 

Phone  Room  Supervisor,  Exp . $30. 

Magazine  Editor  (N.  Y.  C.) . $75. 

Circulation  Promotion  (East) . $25. 

WRITE  for  registration  form  today. 


FERNALD  S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.)  Classified  Msnmger,  now  employed,  desires 
News  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  change.  Has  10  years’  successful  rec- 

- ord  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Show- 


Sitaations  Wantad 


ADVERTISINO-RADIO 


and  metropolitan  papers  with  three  years'  writer.  Can  make  your  editorial  page 

foreign  experience.  Salary  in  keeping  stand  out  as  to  force,  individuality  and 

with  local  conditions  and  secondary  to  interest.  Can  snit  ynnr  taste.  Box 

the  opportunity  to  settle  down  and  "dig  2747,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

in.”  University  graduate,  married,  34,  —  -  _ _ _ - .  : 

"iLbSo  .|£',;'.cuS:'"b',7‘272"  M..>..kol  E,.lp...l.>  For  S.I. 

— Editor  &  Publisher. -  Presses  from  26  x  38  cylinders  to  64-page 

Associate  Editor  now  employed  semi-  capacity,  including  Duplex  Flatbed, 

weekly  newspaper.  Feature  writing,  pub-  Linotypes,  CFM  Intertypes,  Ludlow,  Dry 

licity,  advertising  experience.  x’oung,  Mat  Rollers,  Stereo  machinery,  mailing 

college  graduate:  ambitious.  Box  2753,  equipment.  What  can  you  use}  John 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Grifhths  Company,  145  Nassau  Street, 

titoonist,  political,  30.  former  reporter.  New  York  City. _ 

Address  L.  W.,  625^  Arlington,  Chi-  3  Mergenthaler  metal  feeders  together 

eago. _  with  water-cooled  ingot  mold,  good  con- 

irculatlon  Manager — Trained  in  all  phases  $75. 00. 

of  circulation  work.  Many  years’  ex-  16-Page  Rotary  press,  complete  stereo 
perience  on  large  and  small  papers.  equipment.  Also  7  fonts  of  mats. 

Good  organizer.  Expert  _in  carrier  pro-  Evening  Times.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

motion.  Hard  worker.  Practical  ideas.  . -  '  ~ ' 

Economical  methods.  Can  promote  pboto-Engraving  Eqaipmant  For  Sal# 

newsdealer  controlled  territory.  Best  _ _ _ -  ^  _ 

of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write  . 

for  full  particulars.  Your  confidence  will  Photo-engravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 

be  respected.  Box  2703,  Editor  &  Pub-  E.  T.  8ULLEBARGER  CO. 

lisher _  116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

lassified  Manager,  now  employed,  desires  New  York,  N.  T.  Chicago,  Ill. 

change.  Has  10  years’  successful  rec-  =:======^==^== 

ord  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Show-  STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
ing  consistent  linage  and  revenue  gains  AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
in  present  position.  Will  go  anywhere,  QUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OP 
Box  2744.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _AN_D  OFJlARC^3,  1833, 

^  '  OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

dltorial  man,  now  employed  as  city-  The  Fourth  Estate 


cago. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Trained  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  papers. 
Good  organizer.  Expert  in  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Hard  worker.  Practical  ideas. 
Economical  methods.  Oan  promote 
newsdealer  controlled  territory.  Best 
of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Your  confidence  will 
be  respected.  Box  2703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


in  present  position.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  man,  now  employed  as  city- 


sive  Boutuwestei'n  city  of  10,000.  Field,  Nine  years’  broad  experience.  Four  years’  telegraph  editor;  experienced  published  week^  ^  New  York.  N.  T.,  lor 


agricultural,  iiidUKtrial  and  oil,  Gue  of 
the  outstanding  newspapers  in  southwest. 
Paper  completely  equ.|iped,  with  build¬ 
ing.  A  prulit-muker.  Requires  $35,000. 
cash  down  puyiiieiit.  Box  2770,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Nawtpapar  Brektrs 


display  manager  Metropolitan  daily. 
Thorough  experience  production,  makeup, 
copy,  publicity,  promotion  and  printing. 
Successful  record  radio  writing  and  pro¬ 
duction — over  400  National  broadcasts. 


large,  small  dailies,  press  association ; 
feature  writer;  bandies  camera  well. 
References,  specimens,  available;  eouth- 


October  1.  1937 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ea.; 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in.  and  for  the 


west  preferred.  Box  2758,  Editor  &  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 


Now  employed.  Go  anywhere.  Reason-  Edltoiisls — Copy  desk  man,  large  Eastern 


able.  Box  2765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising-display  salesman,  or  manager. 


reared  Charles  B.  Groomes,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  General  Man.ager,  of 


paper,  seeks  to  augment  income  as  non-  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  THE  FOURTH 
resident  editorial  writer.  Box  2773,  ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Age  4L  many  years’  competitive  experi-  j  have  had  some  experience  in  selling. 


ence.  Pleasing  personality,  good  layouts, 
ideas.  Salary  $40.  References-pboto. 
Box  2769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


clerical  work  and  bookkeeping.  Until 
recently,  I  was  employed  in  the  mill 


best  ot  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  ot  the  aforesaid  publication  lor  the 
date  shown,  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  as  amended 


esigning  departments  of  The  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1933.  embodied  in 


With  the  authority  of  WlUlam  T.  Summers,  weekly  with  experience  on  Metropolitan 

executor  of  the  estate  of  Heriuina  and  suburban  dailies  (former  CAM)  is 

Peralta  Dargie,  deceased,  owner  of  one-  seeking  a  change.  Local  staff  or  charge 

half  of  the  capital  stock  of  The  Tribune  of  classified — daily  paper.  Age  26;  go 

Publishing  Co.,  an  evening  daily  and  anywhere.  An  energetic,  reliable  produc- 

Sunday  paper,  published  at  Uaklaiid,  er,  thoroughly  versed  in  advertising  sales, 

California,  1  offer  this  stock  for  sale  promotion  and  merchandising.  Box  2771, 

subject  to  ronfirmation  of  the  court.  A  Editor  &  Publisher. 

down  puynieiit  in  cash  of  not  less  than  - - - 

$500,000  will  be  required.  Negotiations  Advertising  Manager,  20  years’  newspaper 


.  ^  *  XT  tr  V.  u  -  Smith  Carpet  Company.  Age  25 — single 

Advoitlalng  .  Manager  of  N.  'T  suburban  references  James  F.  Campbell, 

weekly  with  experience  on  MetropoliUn  gl  Wolf  Street.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

and  BuburDHO  dailies  (former  CAM)  is  _  .. - ^  u.  • " ^ 

seeking  a  change.  Local  staff  or  charge  Joumallsm-Cub  aaplrant.  College  trained 


with  those  who  can  qualify  reimested. 
M.  C.  Moure,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly 
Hills,  California. 


Capable  handling,  bnying.  veiling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Nawtpaper  Wanttd 

Have  $15,000  for  daily  newapaper. 
Box  2728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


of  classified— daily  paper.  Age  26;  go  year  California  experience.  Left 

snywhere.  An  energetic,  reliable  produc-  land  of  milk  and  honey  for  lees  cash, 

Br,  thoroughly  versed  in  advertising  sales,  more  satisfaction.  Minor  qualificatimis: 

promotion  and  merchandising.  Box  2771,  “dio  publicity  office  routine  consider- 

&ditor  A  Publisher, _  !)*•aV^e^?^343•^w"74^h”st? 

Iverttstng  Manager,  20  years’  newspaper  LOST  AND  FOUND 

biiHine.-.s  and  advertising  executive  ex-  Found;  That  rare  species  of  Advertising 
perience.  Excellent  references  and  rec-  Solicitor  who  does  his  own  layouts — 


perience.  Excellent  references  and  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  42.  married.  Now  employed  but 
desire  new  connection  where  results  and 
experience  mean  a  future.  Box  2734,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor  or  Manager.  Nine 
years’  experience.  Young  and  aggressive. 
Know  advertising.  Address:  Adv.  Man, 
3000  West  Avenue,  Newport  News,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Advertising  Solicitor  (26)  Energetic. 
“Crack”  copywriter.  Ten  years’  Metro¬ 
politan  and  small-town  newspapers. 
Stoderate  salary.  Box  2754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


section  637.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Editor,  James  Wright 
Brown.  234  Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Executive  Editor,  Arthur  T.  Robb, 

30  Wallace  Street.  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y. 
Managing  Editor,  Warren  T.  Bassett, 

11  Lakeside  Drive,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

General  Manager.  Charles  B.  Groomes. 

17  Murchison  Place.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Business  Manager.  James  W,  Brown,  Jr., 
10  Columbus  Circle.  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  1700  Times 
Bldg..  New  York  City;  James  Wright  Brown. 


and  a  producer  of  promotions  of  real  Business  Manager.  James  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
linage  value.  One  who  does  not  believe  10  Columbus  Circle.  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

in  an  eight-hour  day — one  who  does  not  2.  That  the  owners  are: 

know  the  meaning  of  the  word  NO- —  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  1700  Times 

And  a  real  pluggerl  Bldg..  New  York  City;  James  Wright  Brown. 

Here  is  the  find  for  your  weak  linage  '^ii 

problems.  A  man  with  plenty  of  experi-  6' . 


problems.  A  man  with  plenty  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  classifications.  Eleven  years 
in  advertising — married,  available  now. 


Y.;  Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate,  Wading  River, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 


Write  or  wire  'T.  Waraer,  1115  South  8th  gees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 


- ; —  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Eighteen 
rs  Metro-  years’  experience,  daily,  weekly  and  pub- 

^ps^***^*  X.'  lication  plants.  Handle  men  without 


holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities.  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above. 


HIT  THE  "BULL'S-EYE" 

When  you  want  to  boy  or  sell  used  newspaper  machinery  or  equipment,  or 

when  yon  want  to  secure  a  better  job,  or 

When  you  want  to  engage  a  new  employee. 

AIM  STRAIGHT 

At  your  target  by  inserting  a  want  ad — small  but  resultful — on  this  very 
page  of  next  week’s  issue  of  EDITOR  ts  PUBLISHER,  “the  oldest  publishers’ 
and  advertisers’  journal  in  America.” 

Write  your  want  ad  now  and  mail  it  immediately  with  remittance  according 
to  the  rate  schedule  on  this  page.  It  will  be  read  by  those  you  want  to  reach. 


V  „  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 

fnction.  Get  maximim  production  from  g^s  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not 

men  and  machines.  Employed  as  super-  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secuncv 

reasons  for  change.  Age  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 

33;  Christian;  clean  habits.  Desire  hard  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 

position.  Non-union.  Box  2762,  Editor  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 


&  Publisher. 


the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 


Meehaniral  RnnarlneMilMr  oq  omer  nuuciary  relation,  me  name  01 

‘he  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
lifetime  experience  flatbed,  srtereo  dail-  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 

tea.  Good  executive,  know  costs  and  esti-  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 

mates.  All-around  printer,  operator,  bracing  affliant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 

Know  presses,  photo-engraving.  Good  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 

mechanic.  Also  experienced  in  job  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 

printing.  Union.  Box  382,  Taylorville,  ‘‘o  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
Illinois.  pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 

— ^7— — aj.-,,--, — .... _ r - = —  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 

Promonon  Manager  desires  change.  Ex-  tide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 

ecutive  experience  as  coordinator  of  pro-  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  amociation, 

motions;  head  of  editorial  and  radio  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 

promotions  of  large  eastern  daily  four  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 

years;  previous  experience  in  circulation  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


promotion  and  handling  institutional 
copy.  Excellent  organizer.  Highest  type 


CHARLES  B.  GROOMES. 

General  Manager. 


business  references.  Early  thirties,  col- 

lege  gradMte.  ambitions,  married,  have  joto^*^e^^kotarv  Pnblie 

cit7  ’'■ove7‘20o7M““nSinf‘*t'}S"**““tJ“  CierlF?No.  144^lSjuter 

27fo.  EdUor  r^bllsS??  30. 


r 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


WHAT  IS  PROPAGANDA?  Many 

learned  minds  have  tackled  the  job 
of  writing  a  definition  that  would  be 
all-inclusive,  cover- 

A  DefiRltioa  ‘"8  ^ood  and  the 
.  sinister  connotations 

*  of  the  word,  but  few 

Prepagcpida  have  succeeded  to  the 
degree  attained  by  a 
new  group  of  educators,  organized  as 
the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis. 
Their  definition,  initial  step  in  an  cm- 
bitious  program,  reads: 

“As  generally  understood,  propa¬ 
ganda  is  expression  of  opinion  or  ac¬ 
tion  deliberately  designed  to  influence 
opinions  or  actions  of  others  with 
reference  to  predetermined  private 
ends.” 

From  that  take-off,  and  recognizing 
that  suppression  of  unpopular  propa¬ 
ganda  solves  no  problems  and  violates 
constitutional  guarantees,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  proposes  to  analyze  and  classify 
the  deluge  of  opinion  according  to 
types  and  interests  served,  and  seek 
to  indicate  whether  they  conform,  or 
not,  to  American  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

Propagemda,  the  Institute  sets  forth, 
conforms  to  democratic  principles 
when  it  toids  to  preserve  and  extend 
democracy;  it  is  antagonistic  when  it 
undermines  or  destroys  democracy. 
The  latter  abstraction  has  four  parts, 
protected  by  constitution  or  statute, 
which  the  Institute  sees  in  these 
terms: 

L  Political — freedom  to  vote  on  pub¬ 
lic  issues;  freedom  to  discuss  those 
issues  in  public  gatherings,  in  press, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

2.  Economic — freedom  to  work  and 
tc  participate  in  organizations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  to  promote  better  working 
standards  and  higher  living  conditions 
for  the  people  (right  of  labor  as  well 
af-  of  capital  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  is  included  here). 

3.  Social  —  freedtm  of  minority 
groups  from  oppression  based  on  theo¬ 
ries  of  superiority  or  inferiority. 

4.  Religious — freedom  of  worship, 
with  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Ail  of  these  are,  of  course,  implicit 
in  democracy;  each  of  them  faces 
strong  antagonism  in  certain  geo¬ 
graphical,  economic,  religious,  and 
industrial  strata  of  the  American 
structure.  The  Institute  notes  that 
propaganda  having  opposite  aims  fre¬ 
quently  expresses  itself  in  similar 
phrasing,  as  in  political  platforms  or 
labor  and  anti-labor  outgivings.  Im¬ 
portant  also  are  the  channels  through 
which  propaganda  reaches,  or  prevents 
truth  from  reaching,  the  public — 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  labor 
unions,  business  and  farm  groups,  pa¬ 
triotic  societies,  churches,  schools,  etc. 

Annoimcement  of  the  evaluation 
method  is  deferred  until  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  next  bulletin,  in  a  week  or  two, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  proven.  The  ap¬ 
proach  will  differ  from  most  past 
studies  in  that  it  won’t  concern  itself 
with  propaganda  uses  in  wars  and 
strikes  of  two  and  four  decades  ago, 
but  with  the  wide  and  deep  flood  of 
today. 

“The  emphasis  which  has  been 
given  to  the  dead  issues  of  past  events 
by  educational  institutions  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  today’s  issues  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  most  graduates  of  most  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  danger  of 
being  easily  fooled  by  today’s  anti¬ 
democratic  propagandas,”  according 
to  the  letter  sent  out  by  Clyde  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and 
secretary-managing  director  of  the 
Institute. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

The  Institute  recognizes  that  its 
major  job  is  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  propaganda  methods  so  that  its 
subscribers  may  become  proflcient  in 
making  their  own  analyses.  No  other 
objective  is  practical.  If  newspaper 
men  alone  could  attain  such  profi¬ 
ciency,  the  task  of  the  Institute  would 
be  considerably  lightened  and  there 
would  be  fewer  enigmas  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  solve. 

•  •  • 

THE  MOVEMENT  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  its  sponsorship 
should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  not  be 
Where  Sheeld  misused  by  any  in- 
. .  ,  j  terests.  It  is  financed 

*  by  a  grant  from  the 

Be  Drawn?  Good  Will  Fund  of 
Boston,  one  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Filene’s  institutions, 
and  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  obtain 
sufficient  revenue  from  subscriptions 
to  its  monthly  letter  to  make  the  work 
self-supporting.  Its  advisory  board 
includes  several  educators  who  are 
regarded  as  “Reds”  by  conservative 
business  men  and  publishers  (and  we 
know  one  or  two  of  these  “reds”  who 
habitually  vote  Republican). 

We  recognize  no  names  distinguished 
for  advocacy  of  Wall  Street  or  Big 
Business  objectives.  If  performance 
lives  up  to  promise,  mmy  a  sore  toe 
can  be  expected  when  the  continuous 
scientific  survey  of  propaganda  gets 
under  way.  The  task  is  stupendous. 
Even  the  propagandists  are  beginning 
tc  complain  that  the  flood  is  so  high 
that  no  propaganda  can  hope  to 
achieve  its  designed  effect.  The  fimd- 
raisers  for  charity  declare  that  their 
offerings  to  the  press  are  buried  be¬ 
neath  a  mass  of  mimeographs  for  ends 
of  little  social  or  economic  worth.  Ihe 
stuff  laid  on  city  editors’  desks  is  so 
massive  that  in  few  offices  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  read  and  evaluate  all  of  it,  and 
the  propaganda  that  gets  printed  is 
no  more  than  a  trickle  of  the  avail¬ 
able  stream.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
for  an  editor  to  be  so  onmiscient  and 
to  have  sufficient  manual  dexterity  to 
get  through  the  lot  that  is  deemed  fit 
to  print  and  to  arrange  it  in  100  per 
cent  order  of  importance. 

Washington  correspondents  on  some 
days  will  have  several  himdred  print¬ 
ed,  mimeographed  and  multigraphed 
sheets  to  read  and  check  for  their 
special  interests  in  the  output  of  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Ccmplaint  is 
often  raised  over  the  volume  and  the 
entailed  waste,  but  as  Henry  Suydam 
told  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  from  experience 
as  correspondent,  publicity  man,  and 
editor,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  newspapers  to  report  activities  of 
the  government  without  the  assistance 
of  these  handouts. 

And  as  Robert  W.  Desmond  said  in 
his  recent  book,  “The  Press  and  World 
Affairs,”  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
considers  that  all  which  must  not  be 
kept  secret  should  be  made  public. 
With  occasional  exceptions,  that  can 
be  applied  generally  to  Washington 
affairs.  We  believe  it  is  a  better  prin¬ 
ciple  than  the  one  attributed  by  Mr. 
Desmond  to  the  British  Foreign  Office 
— that  all  which  need  not  be  made 
public  should  be  kept  secret. 

There  is  propaganda  in  both  meth¬ 
ods,  often  hard  to  recognize  at  the 
immediate  moment.  Six  years  ago, 
our  State  Department  conveyed  the 
impression  that  it  was  left  holding 
the  bag,  on  its  warning  to  Japan, 
by  the  canny  refusal  of  the  leading 
League  powers  to  become  embroiled 
in  China.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 


that  these  League  powers  let  our  State 
Department  know,  before  the  note  was 
sent,  that  they  considered  diplomatic 
action  alone  ineffective,  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  support  diplomacy  by 
stronger  measures,  and  that  they  did 
not  believe  Uncle  Sam  was  in  any 
better  shape.  It  may  also  be  surmised 
that  Japan  knew  that  public  opinion 
had  not  been  aroused  to  the  point  of 
supporting  drastic  action,  so  they  po¬ 
litely  ignored  the  slap  on  the  fingers. 
Mr.  Stimson’s  propaganda,  for  such  it 
was,  failed  of  its  effect.  We  were  too 
busy  with  other  thoughts. 

«  •  • 

IT  IS  NOT  QUITE  CLEAR  how  the 

Institute  would  approach  a  situation 
like  that.  The  background  is  seldom 
immediately  clear,  for 

Facts  Ar*  those  who  know  it 
-  I .  are  not  in  position  to 

make  their  informa- 

All  Clear  public.  How,  also, 

will  the  Institute  be 
able  to  evaluate  the  propaganda  that 
came  from  Valencia  and  Madrid  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  after  the  capture  of 
Bilbao  and  before  the  capture  of  San¬ 
tander  by  the  Franco  army?  That 
army,  according  to  the  government 
spokesman,  was  riddled  with  mutiny. 
Yet  it  proceeded  to  another  success, 
held  all  lines,  and  moved  toward  new 
objectives.  For  several  days  no  one 
could  say  whether  the  mut^y  reports 
were  false  or  true;  correspondents 
apparently  in  position  to  know  gave 
them  some  credence,  but  the  march 
of  events  stamps  them  as  apparently 
groundless? 

In  the  domestic  field,  our  emotional 
sympathies  are  with  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  labor  and 
against  the  legalistic  opposition  of 
Tom  Girdler  and  his  associates,  but 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  the 
dividing  line  between  principle  and 
propaganda  in  the  statements  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Green,  John  L.  Lewis,  Myron 
Taylor,  Tom  Girdler,  Secretary  Per¬ 
kins  or  President  Roosevelt.  We  know 
Girdler’s  philosophy  will  not  block 
this  country’s  steady  progress,  for 
more  than  a  century,  toward  a  better 
division  of  capital’s  products  among 
the  people  whose  contribution  is  not 
money  nor  brains,  but  strength  and 
skill.  We  know  Lewis  can  probably 
not  get  away  with  his  idea  of  organiz¬ 
ing  one  big  union.  We  know  that  com¬ 
promise  will  be  effected  between  the 
Lewises  and  the  Greens  and  between 
both  of  them  and  the  Girdlers,  and 
that  “a  plague  o’  both  your  houses”  is 
not  the  final  answer.  But  we  do  not 
envy  the  Institute  its  job  of  dissecting 
the  cancerous  anti-democratie  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  soimd  flesh  during 
the  immediate  futiu’e.  Some  innocent 
blood  will  be  spilled  in  the  process. 

Bring  the  microscope  to  a  more  in¬ 
timate  subject.  The  Institute  states  as 
one  of  its  sub-qualifications  of  de¬ 
mocracy — “freedom  to  work  and  to 
participate  in  organizations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  to  promote  better  working 
conditions  and  higher  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  people.” 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  be¬ 
lieves  itself  an  organization  with  that 
objective.  Among  its  implements  for 
attaining  it  are  a  demand  that  all  edi¬ 
torial  men  and  women  working  on 
American  newspapers  with  which  it 
has  contracts  must  be  Guild  members 
in  good  standing. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  affiliated  employer 
groups  see  in  this  demand  a  definite 
menace  to  the  free  discussion  in  news¬ 
paper  columns  of  economic  topics  in 
which  employers,  employes,  and  the 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 

public  generally  have  a  mutual  iiK 
terest. 

Is  the  publishers’  refusal  to  accept 
the  closed  shop  to  be  considered  ^ 
an  obstacle  to  promotion  of  demoe> 
racy,  as  propaganda  antagonistic  te 
democratic  ideals?  Is  the  Guild’s  de> 
ur  State  mand,  which  has  obvious  perils  to  the 
lote  was  fundamentally  democratic  free  pre«  | 
slomatic  guarantee,  to  be  considered,  neverthe. 
ey  were  less,  as  a  step  toward  attainment  of  a 
nacy  by  greater  democracy? 
hey  did  Either  judgment  is  wrong.  Thett 
in  any  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  News- 
urmised  paper  Guild  speaks  for  people  who 
opinion  have  grievances.  There  is  no  doubt 
point  of  that  in  some  cities  and  on  some  news- 
hey  po-  papers  editorial  employes  have  b^ 
fingers,  and  are  badly  paid,  either  because 
•  such  it  their  field  cannot  support  a  profitaUe 
ivere  too  newspaper  or  because  incompetent 
management  cannot  extract  frem  the 
field  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  both  cap- 
how  the  ital  and  labor.  The  Guild  can  formu- 
situation  late  a  program  that  could  completely 
i  seldom  conform  to  the  princioles  of  democ- 
clear,  for  racy  set  forth  by  the  idealistic  educo- 
know  it  tors,  but  one  needs  a  generous  mind 
isition  to  to  judge  that  its  present  program 
informa-  does.  Some  newspaper  publishers  am 
[ow,  also,  hostile  to  union  organization,  not  be- 
titute  be  cause  imions  compel  higher  wags 
nda  that  scales  than  they  are  welling  to  pay, 
Irid  sev-  but  because  some  unions  assume  {»»- 
pture  of  rogatives  that  employers  feel  must  he 
of  San-  reserved  to  management.  A  limhsd 
That  few  publishers  may  be  classed  as  ab- 
emment  solute  monarchs  within  their  spheres, 
mutiny,  denying  to  workers  any  rights  that 
success,  management  does  not  willingly  coo- 
ard  new  cede. 

no  one  There  are  other  publishers  who, 
r  reports  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot 
pondents  grant  the  demands  of  organiz^  labor 
ow  gave  without  going  out  of  business  and 
e  march  depriving  all  of  a  livelihood. 

•parently  And  there  is  the  great  majority^ 
which  pays  all  that  the  traffic  wiO 
motional  reasonably  bear,  but  refuses  to  c(»- 
ages  and  cede  its  prerogatives  and  refuses  to 
x>r  and  permit  a  union  to  dictate  the  qualifi- 
lition  of  cations  of  the  men  who  write  and 
ttes,  but  edit  news  for  publication.  The  Guild 
find  the  can  add  other  qualifications,  so  can 
iple  and  the  publishers,  and  so,  no  doubt,  can 
of  Wil-  the  educators.  But  to  determine  at 
,  Myron  this  time  which  is  heading  for  mo* 
iry  Per-  democracy  and  which  is  heading  to- 
Ve  know  ward  democracy’s  doom  is  more  than 
jt  block  we  can  always  determine, 
ess,  for  Admitting  a  prejudice  against  the 
a  better  present  Guild,  we  cannot  definitely 
i  among  call  it  all  black  and  the  publishers  aU 
n  is  not  white,  and  we  challenge  the  wisest  at 
igth  and  this  time  to  get  more  than  a  fair 
probably  shade  of  biege  out  of  the  analysis 
organiz-  hopper. 


SO  WE  CALL  the  educators  coura¬ 
geous.  If  any  group  in  this  country 
can  tackle  the  job  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  of  success,  these 

Easing  the 

P ...  ,  vice  they  propose  is 

needed,  both  for  the 
Daily  Job  makers  and  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  press.  Every 
editor  has  to  perform  a  similar  fxme- 
tion  for  himself  every  minute  of  the 
working  day,  and  no  editor  can  claim 
that  he  satisfies  even  himself  with  the 
result.  He  does  a  human  being’s  con¬ 
scientious  best,  not  over  an  eight- 
hour  day,  but  often  for  12  or  16 
hours,  the  last  four  with  his  eyes  kept 
open  on  black  coffee.  If  his  labors  can 
be  eased  by  an  alert  sentry  on  a  quiet 
watch  tower,  the  aid  will  be  welcome. 
The  end  won’t  be  elimination  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  for  that  can’t  be  eliminated, 
and  shouldn’t  be.  But  if  the  profes¬ 
sors  can  within  a  year,  or  even  ten 
years,  create  a  public  consciousness 
of  propaganda  and  of  the  philosophies 
that  are  being  pushed  in  strange 
guises  upon  our  civilization,  the  job 
will  be  well  worth  while.  Right  now, 
in  its  infant  stages,  it  faces  a 
greater  task  than  any  assigned  to 
Hercules. 
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Note  These  Two  Features 
of  the  New  INTERTYPE 
Two-Letter  Display  Mats 

I  They  will  carry  two  full-size  18  or  24-pt.  faces,  iden- 
tical  with  the  corresponding  one-letter  faces — with  full-length 
ascenders  and  descenders. 


2  The  full-width  metal  partition  between  the  two  char¬ 
acters  provides  ample  contact  with  the  mold  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  metal  leakage. 


INTERTYPE  Iwo-lelter  18  and  24-point  matrices  are  assembled  in 
the  regular  lower  rail  position.  The  casting  position  is  controlled 
by  the  first  elevator  alignment  stop  bar  with  which  all  Intertypes 
are  regularly  equipped  .  .  .  and  no  additional  mechanism  of  any 
kind  is  required.  The  mold  body  used  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  regularly  used  for  casting  Intertype  42,  48  and  60-point  faces. 


Can  be  used  in  ad  figure  work,  grocery  ads,  etc. 

Where  light  and  bold  1 8  or  24-point  faces  are  duplexed  on  the 
same  mat,  the  bold  face  is  furnished  in  the  regular  position 
and  the  light  face  in  the  auxiliary  position.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  bold  face  with  a  regular  Intertype  universal 
mold,  with  advertising  figure  cap,  in  the  same  line  with  body 
laces  from  5  to  14  point.  The  body  faces  can  be  used  in  either 
the  regular  or  auxiliary  position,  or  both,  as  shown  at  right. 


I 


intertype  corporation  •  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Two-Letter  Display  Mats  used  in  food  ad  composition 
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is  truly  regal  in  its  elegance  and  charm.  Coronet 
conveys  an  impression  of  the  finest  quality,  of  up- 
to-the-minute  style,  of  uncompromising  standards. 
It  reinforces  the  story  of  class  told  in  the  copy. 

Equally  valuable  for  commercial  printing  or 
advertising  display,  Coronet  retains  the  practical 
advantages  of  all  Ludlow  typefaces.  For  with 
matrices  of  Coronet  in  the  cases,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  adequacy  of  supply  for  any  job. 


t 


36  Point  Ludlow  Coronet 


2*  Point  Ludlow  Coronet 


Coronet  can  be  used,  therefore,  without  stint. 

With  slug-cast  Coronet  in  the  forms,  jobs  can 
be  sent  directly  to  press  without  the  delay  and 
expense  of  electrotyping,  and  the  risk  of  costly 
damage  by  broken  kerns.  Coronet  even  stands  up 
splendidly  under  the  dry  mat  roller. 

Specimens  showing  sizes  of  Coronet  from  18  to 
72  point  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


cjCvidiow  dJupoat'apL 


2032  Clyboum  Ave..  Chicago 
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A  Simple  Cost  Finding  System 


Rockford,  III.,  Dailies  Find  Production  Increases  and  Expenses  Drop  as 
Result  of  Efficient  Accounting  Plan  —  Described  by  Composing  Chief 


ly  EARL  E.  ANDERSON 


office  how  much  time  is  used  breaking  against  dupe  so  that  none  is  missing,  utes  on  most  of  the  simple  correc- 


5.D*rintendeiit  of  Compotinq  Room  of  fon^?  This  work  is  usually  Also,  I  keep  an  individual  record  of  tions  even  if  only  one  line  had  to  be 

*  ^  ^  _  done  by  make-up  men  and  appren-  the  ad  compositors  in  the  same  ledger  changed.  I  called  him  in  and  ex- 


Hit  Rockford  (ill.)  Rogitfor-Ropublic  tices  who  cannot  start  to  make  up  as  the  machine  operators 
Old  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  ‘he  paper  until  the  break-up  is  done. 

Is  it  important  enough  to  show  on  the  JOB  ticket 

PAGE  COST  and  cost  finding  systems  cost  sheet?  I  don’t  think  so.  Also,  y-  A.v..T..r. 

have  been  discussed  many  times  at  how  about  the  other  various  opera-  . . Juv, _ 

mechanical  conferences.  tions?  I  don’t  believe  a  complete  - ^ ^ ^ — 


mechanical  conferences.  tions?  I  don  t  believe  a  complete 

It  is  surprising  how  few  newspa-  break-down  of  operations  is  necessary 
pers  have  established  cost  finding  sys-  for  the  average  newspaper  in  order  to 
terns  for  the  composing  room.  It  may  determine  whether  costs  are  in  line, 
be  the  superintendent  is  to  blame,  or  Recording  too  many  operations  com- 
it  may  be  business  manager;  but  plicates  the  composing  room  time 
whether  or  not  the  business  office  tickets. 

adopts  a  cost  system  it  is  really  up  to  A  few  years  ago  we  tried  a  unit  cost 
the  composing  room  superintendent  to  system  which  showed  all  various  op- 
establish  some  sort  of  record  to  sat-  erations.  For  example:  A — ^Local  dis- 
isfy  himself  that  he  is  in  line  and  in  play;  B — Correction;  C— Ad  machine; 
the  parade.  D — Ad  machine  classified;  E — Cutting 

Not  Hard  to  Keep  F— Distribution,  etc. 


the  parade.  D — Ad  machine  classified;  E — Cutting 

Not  Hard  to  Koep  F— Distribution,  etc. 

Many  composing  room  heads  are  a  . classifications  up  to 
little  afraid  to  go  into  it,  thinking  it  U,  so  you  can  how  many 

wUl  be  too  much  added  responsibility,  operations  were  listed  This  cost  sys- 
1  find  that  a  simple  cost  system  is  not  ‘em  took  a  clerks  entire  time  in  the 
hard  to  keep,  nor  is  it  a  burden  to  department  Also  the  temp- 

the  composing  room  superintendent,  ^tion  presented  itself  to  employes  of 
but  once  established  reveals  valuable  ‘^e  composmg  room  to  add  5  mmutes 


data  very  necessary  to  any  well  reg¬ 
ulated  plant. 

The  important  thing  about  any  cost 
system  is  that  your  records  be  hon- 


the  machme  operators.  plained  to  him  how  important  accu¬ 

rate  figures  were  to  us,  and  since  then 
JOB  TICKET  j  jjgj  jjg  trouble  of  that  kind. 

E  - .avERTisM  -  On  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 

ta  Rms  _ cum _ _ <1..  ^  /  month  the  cost  clerk  makes  out  a  re— 

- p"— 1 — — — t—  —  port,  as  shown  on  Page  C.  The  cost 

_ _  sheet  for  May  is  shown.  You  will 

i..i  _  note  the  different  classifications  and 

_ zi  /isi3  how  much  per  column  it  costs  to  pro- 

_ A  duce,  local  display,  national,  classi- 

\  /g  \  P  fied,  features  and  pictures  and  news. 

/gy  ^(2.  question  always  raised  is  what  is 

meant  by  non-productive  proration. 
..lu...  ^  vsP  56%  Nou-Produetivo  Tlmo 

sc.  Briefly  non-productive  proration  is 

””  all  money  spent  not  actually  on  pro- 

ductive  work.  That  is  salaries  of  the 
superintendent,  foreman,  machinists, 

— — - -  - -  ■  r  - - m^e-up  men,  etc.  Also  all  time  not 

- -  shown  on  the  job  ticket  is  non-pro- 

iSL - S.?? - -  ductive  time.  Of  course,  we  know 

_ _  that  non-productive  time  as  shown  in 

_  our  cost  system  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  and  all  newspapers.  Cutting 
”  slugs,  casting  material,  make-up  work, 

- -  killing  dead  forms,  etc.,  are  all  neces¬ 
sary.  In  May  the  non-productive 
The  job  ticket  shown  is  the  only  time  was  56%  of  the  total,  65%  is 


2/ 

/?i/3 

Jl, 

VS.P  1 

111.. 

^C. 

/S' 

/s  P 

sc. 

// 

to  any  of  these  operations,  as  the  day  _ xm.  euueec-up  woriE, 

_ _ - -  kilhng  dead  forms,  etc.,  are  all  neces- 

or  night  progressed.  non-productive 

Sysfem  Mutt  Bo  Simple  The  job  ticket  shown  is  the  only  time  was  56%  of  the  total,  65%  is 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  it  took  30  ticket  used  in  our  composing  room,  about  the  average.  The  money  spent 


est  I  have  heard  composing  room  minutes  to  set  a  3x10  ad.  The  com-  This  ticket  with  the  dupes  does  the  on  non-productive  labor  is  divided 

superintendents  tell  of  extremely  low  positor  could,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  job.  This  ticket  follows  all  paid  mat-  equally  against  all  classes  of  produc- 

page  costs,  but  after  learning  more  of  draw  a  line  through  8  units  instead  of  ter,  national,  classified,  local  display  tive  work  to  get  at  the  final  column 

their  system  of  keeping  costs  I  could  6,  making  40  minutes  for  the  job  in-  through,  until  the  ad  is  completed,  cost  figure, 

readily  understand  why  such  low  fig-  stead  of  30  which  was  the  actual  time.  “ 


ures  were  quoted. 


For  example  the  mark-up  man  sends  In  explanation  of  features  and  pic- 


Then  he  could  pick  5  minutes  on  dis-  it  to  the  machine  and  each  operator  tines:  these  are  measured  by  the  cost 


The  newspaper  composing  room  is  tribution,  and  5  minutes  on  some  working  on  the  ad  puts  down  the  clerk  and  the  salaries  of  men  han- 
a  production  plant,  like  the  shop  of  other  classification  imtil  he  would  number  of  minutes  spent  on  the  job,  dling  this  work  (make-up  men  and 
any  other  industry.  Our  product  is  have  a  sizable  amoimt  of  time  in  his  with  his  initials.  It  then  goes  to  the  apprentices)  are  divided  against  the 
columns,  of  either  news  or  advertising,  favor.  The  compositor’s  time  ticket  floor  man  and  the  same  procedure,  total  amount  nm  to  determine  the 
Page  cost  does  not  mean  much.  Some  then  would  show  8  hours,  although  he  Then  it  comes  back  for  corrections  or  final  column  cost  of  this  plaMifiratinii 
plants  take  credit  for  all  make-over  may  have  worked  only  7,  or  perhaps  alterations  which  are  shown  also  on  The  monthly  report  shows  last 
or  replate  pages,  which  naturally  less.  Many  times  a  dull  heavy  lead  the  job  ticket  After  an  ad  is  com-  year’s  costs  for  comparison  and  shows 
lowers  their  cost.  We  cannot  honestly  pencil  mark  might  be  hard  to  figiire  pleted  we  have  a  complete  production  us  how  we  are  running  against  a  year 


take  credit  for  anything  but  what  we  out  and  much  confusion  might  result  record  of  the  same,  as  shown  by  the 


At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  are 


actually  produce.  If  we  should  re-  in  the  auditing  department  trying  to  ticket.  Also  one  can  always  check  shown  money  spent  on  all  work  not 


plate  a  page  for  3  columns  of  late  decipher  it 


back  in  case  of  question  of  who  han-  actually  for  the  production  of  the 


news  which  we  produced,  surely  we  A  cost  system  in  order  to  be  free  died  the  ad  on  original  copy,  correc-  newspapers.  Although  a  7%  increase 
cannot  take  credit  for  8  coliunns  or  a  from  chances  of  padding  and  easy  to  tions  or  alterations.  In  case  of  er-  in  all  composing  room  wages  has 
page.  I  do  know  of  plants  that  do  this  handle  for  all  concerned  must  be  sim-  rors  or  corrections  there  can  be  no  been  this  year  against  last  year,  you 
very  thing.  Of  course  their  records  pie.  It  should  do  away  with  unneces-  mistake  as  to  who  handled  the  job.  will  note  on  the  cost  sheet  that  we 
are  not  as  they  should  be  under  those  sary  checking  and  get  down  to  the  Some  Ticket  for  ClossMod  have  been  able  to  cut  the  cost  of  local 

circumstances.  facts  wanted:  that  is,  how  much  display.  This  we  have  accomplished 


e  not  as  they  should  be  under  those  sary  checkmg  and  get  down  to  the  Some  Ticket  for  ClossMed  have  been  able  to  cut  the  cost  of  local 

circumstances.  facts  wanted:  that  is,  how  much  same  ticket  is  used  for  classi-  display.  This  we  have  accomplished 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  superintendent  per  column  for  news,  local  display,  jjy  simply  writing  classified  in  hy  installation  of  labor-saving  equip- 

of  a  daily  paper  comparable  to  our  national,  classified,  features  and  pic-  space  marked  advertiser,  the  same  is  for  our  ad  room, 

papers  in  Rockford,  that  is,  publish-  tures.  true  for  national.  On  any  work  that  We  do  not  include  in  our  column 

mg  morning  and  evening  and  Sun-  The  cost  system  now  in  operation  in  joes  not  appear  in  the  paper,  we  nm  depreciation,  rent,  heat,  water, 

day  morning  issues,  visited  our  plant,  our  office,  the  Register- Republic  and  ^  through  the  words  “job  ticket”  POwer,  light,  supplies,  postage  and  the 
I  learned  that  this  particular  plant  Morning  Star,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  write  “outside  jobs”  across  the  numerous  fixed  charges  that  it  takes 

kept  page  cost  records,  not  column  business  manager,  the  auditor  and  this  manner  we  have  a  record  composing  rooms, 

cost.  All  advertising  runs  in  both  myself.  It  gives  the  business  office  ^f  work  as  would  show  against  After  all,  if  our  papers  should  dwindle 

papers,  so  that  by  keeping  page  cost  the  facts  it  is  after:  how  much  does  it  the  composing  room  if  no  record  were  ‘o  6  or  8  pages  a  day,  we  would  still 

records  he  was  taking  credit  for  all  cost  per  column  to  produce  news,  local  j^gpt.  The  compositor  with  this  sys-  Psy  ™nt,  use  water,  deprecia- 

advertising  twice,  once  for  each  pa-  display  advertising,  national,  classi-  tern  gets  fxill  credit  for  work  per-  would  still  have  to  be  charged, 

^r,  although  the  ads  were  produced  fied,  features  and  pictures?  formed  whether  it  is  used  in  the  paper  These  items  are  not  fvilly  imder  the 

but  once.  Another  case  of  kidding  To  get  at  these  figures,  all  matter  control  of  the  composing  room  head, 

ourselves.  ^  in  the  composing  room  is  du^.  ngfigg  ^haf  f^gsg  various  jobs  Only  6  Heart  a  Week  Needed 

Ooly  Importaot  Factors  Ckarfed  The  strmg  of  tj^  of  each  macl^e  g^g  job  work,  mailing  list,  A  auestion  no  doubt  in  the  mind 


h  the  ads  were  produced  fied,  features  and  pictures?  formed  whether  it  is  used  in  the  paper  These  items  are  not  fvilly  imder  the 

Another  case  of  kidding  To  get  at  these  figures,  all  matter  ^g  g^g^  gj^gg^  y^^  control  of  the  composing  room  head, 

ourselves.  ^  in  the  composing  room  is  du^.  vrUl  notice  that  these  various  jobs  Only  6  Heart  a  Weak  Needed 

Ooly  Importaot  Facfors  Ckarfed  The  strmg  of  type  of  each  macl^e  g^g  ^g;  job  work,  mailing  list,  A  question  no  doubt  in  the  mind 

In  establishing  a  cost  finding  system  o^rator  is  duped  and  measured.  The  gfiopper,  circular  (or,  in  explanation,  of  some  is  how  much  time  is  spent 
for  any  composing  room,  one  must  ad  compositor  at  me  close  of  each  ffig  shopper  is  a  weekly  issue  gotten  by  the  auditing  department  clerk  in 
consider  how  much  of  a  break-down  dupes  of  his  pro-  outside  distribution  for  con-  keeping  these  records.  I  believe  you 


of  operations  is  necessary  to  determine  duction. 
the  column  cost  of  producing  the  fin-  la 

ished  product.  Some  offices  have  a  The  ni 


lodlvldoal  Avoragos  Kopt 


venience  of  advertisers). 


will  be  surprised  how  little  time  is 


I  check  over  the  job  tickets  because  necessary  to  keep  this  system  of  cost 


ished  product.  Some  offices  have  a  The  news  matter  is  measured  by  the  by  doing  so,  I  can  readily  see  the  class  finding.  I  checked  with  the  cost  clerk 
very  detailed  break-down  of  opera-  cost  clerk  every  morning  and  the  re-  of  ads  handled  and  whether  or  not  and  foimd  that  6  hours  a  week  is  nil 
tions,  such  as:  break-up,  Ludlow,  suits  brought  to  my  desk.  He  also  each  individual  ad  man  set  his  quota,  he  spends  on  th^  work, 
pulling  extra  proofs,  supervision,  keeps  the  totals  in  the  auditing  de-  Also  if  a  ticket  does  not  look  right  I  Since  establishing  this  system  our 
mark-up,  and  numerous  other  classi-  partment.  I  enter  each  man’s  pro-  hold  it  out  and  call  in  the  man  whose  cost  has  decreased  and  we  have  a 


fications. 

But  one  must  consider  how  impor 


duction  in  a  ledger  for  individual  initials  are  shown,  and  get  it  straight-  definite  check  at  all  times  on  our 
averages.  The  advertising  dupes  and  ened  out  before  sending  it  on  to  the  production.  We  are  operating  our 


tint  is  each  operation,  and  whether  job  tickets  are  turned  over  to  my  auditing  department  I  recall  not  plant  at  50  cents  a  column  less  th»« 


each  shows  separately  on  the  cost  desk  before  going  to  the  auditing  de-  many  months  after  installing  this  sys- 
aheets.  Is  it  important  to  the  average  partment.  I  check  them  over,  ticket  tern  one  ad  man  was  charging  5  min- 


we  were  when  operating  without  a 
(Continued  on  page  C) 
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Recovery  System  of  New  York  News 
Saves  Costly  Ink  Solvents 

Highly  Volatile  Elements  Used  on  Roto  Presses  Salvaged  by 
Duct  System— Valuable  Chemicals 
Formerly  Wasted  in  Air 


■y  W.  G.  DODGE 

Laboratory  Rotoarch  Director, 

Now  York  Doily  Nows 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS, 

through  its  rotogravure  pressroom, 
now  equipped  with  21  high-speed 
units,  is  capable  of  furnishing  their 
more  than  ^ee  million  readers  with 
64-page  sections,  with  16-pages  in 
four  colors.  The  inks  used  in  high¬ 
speed  gravure  printing  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  easily  volatilized  sol¬ 
vents  and  the  recovery  of  these  sol¬ 
vents  presents  a  unique  opportimity 
for  savings,  an  opportunity  imusual 
in  the  printing  industry,  which  is  im- 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  large 
quantities  of  valuable  chemicals. 

Tlie  Daily  News  roto  presses  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  speed  of  16,000  cylinder  revo¬ 
lutions  per  hour  and  at  this  speed  the 
printed  web  has  approximately  one 
second  to  dry.  Inasmuch  as  rotogra- 
vxire  inks  dry  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  ink  vehicle  rather  than  by  the 
penetration  of  it  into  the  paper,  it 
may  be  readily  realized  that  these 
v^cles  must  volatilize  rapidly. 

Hood  Eoclosos  Mevisg  Web 

This  ink  solvent  evaporates  from 
the  paper  into  a  hood  which  com¬ 
pletely  encloses  the  moving  web  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  line  of  impression, 
this  ho^,  in  turn,  being  connected 
by  suitable  duct  work  to  blowers, 
so  that  air  may  be  continually  drawn 
by  the  surface  of  the  freshly  printed 
sheet. 

Previously  this  solvent  was  ex¬ 
hausted  into  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  during 
1936  over  1,500,000  poimds  of  solvent 
were  lost  in  this  manner,  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  its  recovery. 

With  the  new  solvent  recovery  sys¬ 
tem  now  being  installed,  the  solvent 
vapors  will  be  trapped  as  they  leave 
the  sheet  and  led  directly  to  a  large 
horizontal  tank-like  cylinder  contain¬ 
ing  activated  carbon.  Here  the  sol¬ 
vent,  still  in  gaseous  form,  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder  imtil  the  carbon  is 
completely  saturated  with  the  vapor. 
Automatic  valves  close  the  solvent 
lead-in  pipe  and  steam  is  then  played 
into  the  cylinder,  releasing  the  solvent 
from  the  carbon  and  allowing  it  to 
flow  as  a  gas  with  the  steam  to  a 
series  of  condensers.  The  water  is 
ranoved  by  distillation  and  the  sol¬ 
vent  is  conducted  to  tanks  to  await 
opportimity  for  reuse. 

Automatically  Operated 

The  plant  is  completely  automatic 
in  operation  and  presents  no  fire  or 
explosion  hazards.  1^10  Daily  News  ex¬ 
pects  to  recover  75%  of  the  solvent 
used. 


Editor’s  Note:  Although  the  News 
hag  gone  considerably  farther  than 
many  newspapers  in  the  extent  of  its 
color  work,  it  is  not  the  first  to  install 
a  solvent  recovery  system.  Officials 
of  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc., 
who  are  assembling  the  machinery  in 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  News, 
pointed  out  that  several  American 
firms,  notably  the  Cuneo  Press  in 
Chicago  and  the  Neo  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration  in  New  York,  and  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  companies  have  put  such  sys¬ 
tems  to  work  in  the  last  few  years. 

“Hie  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
people  have  the  patents  on  the  idea,” 


R.  V.  Banta  declared.  “We  have  had 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  process 
of  installing  the  mechanism,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “since  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
hooking  up  the  exhaust  ducts  leading 
from  the  presses  to  the  carbon  acti¬ 
vation  chambers.”  These  chambers. 
Mr.  Banta  explained,  separate  the 
volatile  solvents  from  the  air,  per¬ 
mitting  the  latter  to  pass  through, 
and  reserving  the  solvents. 

The  process  originated  in  a  chem¬ 
istry  laboratory  and  was  first  utilized 
industrially  in  the  making  of  leather 
acetates. 

Quiz  on  Apprentices 

Acting  upon  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  an  investigation  into  the  training 
of  apprentices  and  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  convention,  a  question¬ 
naire  has  been  sent  out  to  SNPA 
members  for  information  on  their 
learners.  The  committee  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  send  its  findings  to  members 
as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  1938  convention.  Appren¬ 
tices  in  all  mechanical  departments 
are  included  in  the  investigation. 

To  Add  4  Inlertypes 

A  four-magazine  Intertype  has  been 
placed  in  operation  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  one  of  an  order  of  four. 


New  McCall  Presses 

Equipped  to  Use  New 
Rash  Dry  Ink 

Two  high  speed  Goss  presses,  incor¬ 
porating  new  principles  of  rapid  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  printed  page,  and  r^re- 
senting  expenditure  of  $150,000,  have 
been  installed  at  the  Dayton,  O.,  plant 
of  the  McCall  Co.,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  William  S.  Robinson, 
general  manager. 

The  drying  process,  it  was  stated, 
has  never  been  used  before  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  specially  equipped  maga¬ 
zine  presses  are  equipped  for  the  use 
of  flash  dry  ink.  ITie  printing  is  dried 
instantaneously  as  the  paper  passes 
through.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  two  gas  chambers,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  page  as  it  runs  through. 
These  chambers  are  fitted  with  small 
bowls  in  which  the  gas  burners  are 
located.  As  the  paper  passes  through 
with  increased  speed,  the  burners  au¬ 
tomatically  increases  the  heat,  up  to 
1,350  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  presses  are  designed  to  achieve 
18,000  revolutions  an  hour.  The  ve¬ 
hicle  in  which  the  ink  is  ground  had 
to  be  specially  developed  so  that  as 
the  printed  web  passes  through  the 
heat  chamber  the  volatile  material  is 
released  properly.  Proper  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  increase  with  press 
speed  brings  the  printed  matter  out 
bone  dry. 

The  company  will  also  install  this 
month  two  new  Kast  stitching  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  Sheridan  gathering  ma¬ 
chine. 

Printing  Exhibit 

New  York  Employing  Printers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  third  annual 
exhibition  of  design  and  production 
in  printing  Nov.  1-3  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  Roof  Garden. 


Solvents  recovery  system  showing  leed-in  ducts  and  condenser  cylinder. 


No  Solution  Yet 
On  2-Letler  Mats 

Harry  Gage  of  Linotype  and 
H.  R.  Freund  of  Intertype 
State  Views  on  Problem 

No  solution  has  yet  been  reached 
between  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Intertype  Corporation 
on  the  lack  of  interchangeability  of 
the  18  and  24  point  two-letter  ma¬ 
trices,  which  was  called  to  attention 
by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  me¬ 
chanical  conference  of  the  Southnu 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
Birmingham,  Sept.  20-22. 

Asked  for  a  statement  by  Editor  A 
Publisher,  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  said: 

“Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
reiterates  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Griffith,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  typographic  development,  at  the 
SNPA  mechanical  conference: 

Racognizat  Obligation 

“  The  Linotype  Company  fully  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  obligation  to  publishers  to 
continue  to  meet  their  typograp^c 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  standard 
faces  and  alignment.  Therefore  the 
company  will  cut  and  supply  any  face 
that  may  be  offered  on  non-standard 
matrices  and  will  manufacture  the 
necessary  molds  to  permit  the  use  of 
Linotype  standard  duplex  display 
matrices  on  other  slug-casting  type¬ 
setting  machines.’  ” 

H.  R.  Freund,  chief  engineer  of 
Intertype,  said: 

“The  Intertype  Corporation  is  fully 
in  accord  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  SNPA  mechanical  convention, 
that  slug  machine  companies  manu¬ 
facture  18  and  24  point  two-letter 
matrices  which  are  interchangeable 
in  face  and  alignment  so  that  they  can 
be  used  together  on  any  typesetting 
machine. 

Must  Bo  Full  Siia 

“The  Intertype  Corporation  realizes 
the  importance  of  two-letter  18  and 
24  point  matrices  to  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutives  but,  in  order  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  these  new  matrices 
may  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the 
users.  Intertype  insists  that  the  ma¬ 
trices  as  well  as  the  molds  with  which 
the  matrices  are  used  be  so  designed 
that  both  type  faces  carried  by  these 
matrices  are  of  full  18  and  24  point 
size;  that  the  face  be  not  distorted 
and  that  these  new  matrices  be  equal 
in  strength  and  durability  to  two- 
letter  matrices  in  sizes  5  to  14  point 

“Tlie  design  of  these  matrices  must 
also  insure  that  no  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  result  when  casting  slugs  from 
the  type  faces  placed  in  either  the 
upper  or  lower  rail  positions. 

“We  believe  that  our  present  method 
of  alignment  for  18  and  24  point  two- 
letter  faces  is  the  only  practicable  way 
to  accomplish  these  results. 

“The  aim  of  Intertype  Corporation 
is  to  protect  the  users  of  these  new 
matrices  by  adhering  to  the  principles 
outlined  above,  and  by  so  doing  to 
render  a  safe  and  constructive  service 
to  the  newspaper  publishers  and  to 
the  printing  trade  in  general.” 

■ 

Walt  Promoted 

Robert  W.  Watt  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  American  Type  Founders 
miscellaneous  merchandise  depart¬ 
ment,  effective  Oct  1.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  for  about  six 
months  and  was  formerly  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  Addressograph- 
Multigraph  Company. 
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Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  October  9,  1937 


Pittsburgh  Plant  Nears  Complet 


$1,250,000  Home  for  Paul  Block's  Post- Gazette  Expected  to 
Be  Occupied  in  January — 67,000  Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space 


slab  to  take  the  load  of  a  fully-assem¬ 
bled  press,  thus  facilitating  rapid  press 
installation  when  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  mail  room  is  located  on  a  maz- 
zanine  over  the  driveway,  cind  the 
finished  newspaper  will  be  delivered 
to  it  by  means  of  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyors.  When  the  bundles  are 
made  ready  for  delivery  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room,  they  will  be  sent  down  a 
series  of  five  chutes  by  gravity  to  the 
trucks  for  distribution  to  the  reader. 

The  entire  half  of  the  first  floor 
fronting  on  Grant  Street  will  house 
the  business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  including  classified,  as  well  as 
ample  space  for  the  public,  for  which 
there  is  a  separate  entrance  at  the 
main  corner.  The  business  office  is 
113  by  65  feet.  The  first  floor  will 
be  decorated  with  a  walnut  finish, 
with  asphalt  tile  floorings  and  will  be 
soimd-proofed. 

In  the  editorial  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  immediately  over  the  business 
offices  and  directly  adjacent  to  the 

of  the  building  itself.  Separate  piles  erate  as  rolls  are  being  changed  in  ^.®**^^sing  room,  there  will  be  asphalt 
were  driven  for  the  presses.  the  reels  while  the  presses  are  op-  floorings,  plaster  walls  and  con- 

The  building  interior  of  the  factory  erating  at  a  speed  of  25,000  papers  per  ceihngs.  A  spiral  staircase 

portion  is  exposed  concrete.  In  all  hour.  h  i-  i-  winds  from  the  editorial  office  on  the 

cases  where  brickwork  and  partition  The  newsprint  is  delivered  by  ®®oond  oor  to  the  library  on  the  third 
v/ork  is  installed,  the  surfaces  are  means  of  a  paper  drop  which  auto-  j  i  ^  r  ^ 

plastered,  however.  matically  discha^es  into  the  reel  room  ® 

The  threat  of  floods,  such  as  those  in  the  basement.  In  thus  being  de-  discharge  passengers  ^  spa- 

which  swept  Pittsburgh  in  March  of  livered,  the  paper  passes  over  a  scale  recepUon  room  with  rubber  tUe 

1936  and  January  of  1937,  will  hold  which  automatically  weighs  it.  In  the  ^  information  girl 

little,  if  any,  peril  for  the  Post-  basement,  the  paper  is  handled  by  ^  seated. 

Gazette.  The  entire  basement  is  means  of  a  track  and  dolly  system  Next  to  the  reception  room  will  be 
waterproof,  and  a  flood  crest  of  55  which  leads  both  to  the  storage  spaces  ^  three  private  offices,  one  for 

feet  still  would  find  the  building  un-  and  the  reels  of  the  giant  presses.  business  manager,  one  for  the  edi- 

harmed.  This  is  nine  feet  higher  than  May  Add  to  Press  Line  publisher.  Nearer 

the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  flood  of  1936,  r™, ^  i  newsroom  is  a  private 

the  highest  hy  ter  In  the  eity’s  hfatow.  of  to  SS  eliSttly:  f  'f"- 

The  paper  storage  rooms  and  the  higher  elevation  than  the  press  plat-  teletype  Rooms 

pressroom  are  humidified  and  air-  The  finished  plates  will  leave  At  one  end  of  the  editorial  room 

conditioned.  ,  u  u  u  the  stereotype  shavers  and  drop  to  a*"®  located  the  wire  rooms  and  tele- 

At  the  mam  entrance  of  the  build-  platform  by  gravity.  At  the  type  machines  of  the  various  news 

mg,  will  be  a  passenger  elevator  and  platform,  these  plates  will  be  carried  services  serving  the  Post-Gazette,  the 

the  access  to  an  observation  platfom  pj.ggg  jj^^g  ^eans  of  an  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 

on  a  mezzanine  at  the  end  of  the  electrically-driven  conveyor.  This  the  International  News  Service  and 
piessroom,  at  which  point  the  entire  conveyor  is  reversible  and  will  send  the  ChicoQO  Tribune  leased  wires, 
row  of  presses  is  visible.  .u  niatpo  hark  to  the  stprentvne  Tiot<!  Next  to  the  wire  rooms  is  the  seven- 

12  New  Hoe  Units  after  they  have  finished  their  duty  position  horseshoe  copy  desk,  a  th^- 

Entirely  new  press  and  stereotyping  on  the  presses.  position  news  desk  ^d  a  five-position 

equipment  is  being  installed.  There  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  ^fty  desk  for  the  city  editor,  his  as- 

will  be  12  units  of  Hoe,  high-speed  pressroom  for  an  additional  line  of  sistants  and  rewrite  men. 

presses,  with  three  folders,  and  Cline  presses  when  expansion  is  required.  .  Ranged  beside  these  desks  on  one 
AC  drives,  pasters  and  reels.  The  The  presses  will  be  installed  entirely  A*®  financial  des^,  the  art 

presses  are  all-in-line,  arch-type.  The  assembled  and  overhead  trolley  beams  department,  the  state  editor,  police 
pasters  are  of  the  type  that  will  op-  will  be  permanently  imbedded  in  the  (Continued  on  page  X) 

- 1  _ L__J  H-il  I  I- 


{Spfctat  to  Editor  &  Pi'Rlisher) 
PITTSBURGH,  Oct.  6 — The  beautiful, 
modern  plant  that  is  to  be  the  new 
lame  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, , 
I  Paul  Block  morning  newspaper,  is 
rang  swiftly  here  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  shortly  before 
Jan.  1-  Cost  of  plant  and  equipment 
is  expected  to  total  $1,250,000. 

The  new  building  is  strategically- 
located  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
of  the  Allies  and  Grant  Street,  one 
of  the  busiest  sections  of  industrial 
Pittsburgh,  but  giving  quick  access  to 
ewry  section  of  the  city.  The  build¬ 
ing  runs  a  block  along  Grant  Street 
to  First  Avenue. 

The  management  is  expected  to  set 
aside  days  for  the  public  to  inspect 
the  building  after  its  opening,  but  these 
plans  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

Completely  Fire-Proof 
This  completely  fire-proof  building 
is  of  two-way,  flat  slab-type  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  construction.  It  is  to 
be  three  stories  in  height,  with 
provision  made  in  the  plans  for  an 
additional  story  when  needed. 

The  entire  office  section  of  the 
building,  the  business  office,  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  other  offices, 
will  be  air-conditioned. 

The  building  will  have  an  area  of 
over  16,000  square  feet  per  floor  and 
a  total  area  of  approximately  67,000 
square  feet. 

The  entire  exterior  is  veneered  with 
granite,  limestone  and  face  brick.  The 
outside  front  of  the  building,  making 
a  striking  appearance,  is  of  white 
limestone,  with  a  four-foot  granite 
base.  The  windows  on  the  street  front 
are  double-hung  steel  and  those  on 
the  rear  elevation  projected-type  steel 


Architect's  drawing  of  Post-Gazette  plant. 


an  ink  storage  room  of  2,000- gallon 
capacity,  the  boiler  room,  coal  room 
and  motors  for  the  presses. 

The  entire  front  half  of  the  first 
floor  will  have  the  btisiness  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices.  The  other  half  of 
the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  press¬ 
room  and  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  circulation 
flepartment,  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment,  the  newspaper’s  library,  a 
room  for  general  record  storage,  and 
other  sections  which  may  be  located 
remote  from  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mockiaery  Foundations  Isolated 

Foundations  for  all  machinery  are 
isolated  from  the  building  to  prevent 
iheae  vibrations  from  entering  the 
oflflees.  The  floors  of  the  pressroom 
are  witirely  separate  from  the  floors 
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How  "Life"  Magazine  Prints  its 
1,300,000  Copies  a  Week 


Gigantic  Job  Demands  Top  Speed,  Close  Cooperation 
Of  Editors  in  New  York  and  Printers  in  Chicago — 

Triple  Press  Crews  Used 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


SPEIED  with  a  capital  S  is  the  essence 
of  the  streamlined  process  by  which 
Life,  national  picture  magazine,  is 
produced  from  the  time  pictures  and 
captions  are  placed  on  the  Century 
for  delivery  to  Chicago  printers  until 
the  last  copy  is  off  the  press  and 
sacked  for  distribution  each  week. 

Two  important  essentials  of  this 
process  are  the  instantaneous-drying 
ink,  that  permits  the  printed  sheets 
to  dry  within  five  seconds  after  they 
come  from  the  press  rollers,  and  the 
rolls  of  shiny  coated  stock  on  which 
Life  is  printed  and  which  deliver 
through  the  folders,  without  smearing. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  way 
o.^  promotional  material  concerning 
the  special  ink  used  by  Life — how  by 
adding  nitrocellulose,  it  is  possible  to 
“explc^e”  the  ink  and  thereby  quickly 
dry  it  as  the  paper  winds  through  the 
presses.  Technicians  familiar  with  the 
printing  inks  and  drying  equipment 
are  inclined  to  discount  some  of  this 
“explosion”  stuff,  interpreting  it  to 
mean  that  the  ink  contains  a  highly 
volatile  vehicle  having  a  low  flash¬ 
point,  which  “flashes  off”  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  sufficient  heat. 

Process  Usod  Previously 
Suffice  to  say.  Life  purchases  its  ink 
from  two  well-known  manufactiu’ers, 
International  Printing  Ink  Corporation 
and  Levey  Ink  Company.  Details  of 
their  respective  products  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  firms.  As  far  as 
Life  is  concerned,  the  coated  stock 
pusses  over  a  heating  device  on  the 
press  which  causes  the  ink  to  flash, 
leaving  on  the  paper  the  pigment  in 
a  pasty  condition,  which  sets  and  be¬ 
comes  hard  almost  immediately.  This 
process  is  not  entirely  new  or  unique 
to  life.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  used  this  type  of  instan¬ 
taneous  drying  ink  for  some  time,  but 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  hastening 
drying  to  permit  a  faster  backing-up 
of  color  forms. 

Life’s  adaptation  of  this  ink  permits 
of  running  its  presses  at  high  speed, 
using  coated  paper  and  folding  on  the 
presses,  without  smecuing  the  pages. 
The  exact  “how”  of  this  process  re¬ 
mains  a  trade  secret  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  pressroom  at  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  ^ns  Company  Lakeside 
Press  in  Chicago. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  herculean 
task  which  confronts  those  responsible 
for  Life’s  production,  it  is  significant 
to  consider  one  week’s  press  nm. 
Take  the  Oct.  4  issue,  for  instance. 
It  contained  136  pages,  plus  covers. 


more  than  enough  pictures,  the  editors 
are  constantly  at  work  selecting  the 
best,  cropping  and  scaling  the  photo¬ 
graphs  and  indicating  their  size  on 
coordinate  paper,  ruled  off  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically,  in  picas  instead 
of  inches.  Duplicate  layouts  are  dis¬ 
patched  on  the  Century  to  Chicago, 
where  the  train  is  met  at  the  Engle¬ 
wood  station  by  motorcycle  messen¬ 
gers,  who  rush  the  copy  to  the  plant, 
where  one  layout  goes  to  the  en¬ 
graver  and  the  other  to  the  composing 
room.  Motorcycle  delivery  permits 
Life  to  receive  its  copy  minutes  ahead 
of  the  time  when  the  Century  pulls 
into  the  LaSalle  Street  station  in  the 
loop. 

Pictures  are  often  sent  ahead  of 
captions,  with  the  latter  arriving  at 
Life’s  production  office  via  teletype. 
Type  matter  is  combined  with  cut 
copy  and  page  proofs  are  made.  These 
are  okeyed  and  the  forms  of  engrav¬ 
ings  and  composition  are  sent  to  the 
foundry  where  press  plates  are  made. 


scriptions.  This  immediately  caused  a 
shortage  in  newsstand  copies  and  sad¬ 
dled  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  printing  Life  a  produc¬ 
tion  problem  that  has  been  a  head¬ 
ache,  to  put  it  mildly.  "Life  would 
have  been  very  sweet  had  we  been 
able  to  hold  it  at  the  proposed  500,000 
mark.”  explained  one  official.  “But 
we  were  mobbed  by  newsdealers 
fighting  for  copies  and  were  faced 
with  two  choices,  either  saying  in 
effect  ‘the  public  be  damned’  and  go¬ 
ing  about  our  business  of  publishing 
500,000  copies,  or  getting  additional 
press  equipment  as  fast  as  we  could 
and,  meanwhile,  turning  out  as  many 
copies  a  week  as  possible.  We  chose 
the  latter  course  and  have  continued 
to  step  up  our  production  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand.” 

The  average  number  of  pages  to 
date  is  between  84  and  96  pages.  This 
fall,  however.  Life  anticipates  frequent 
editions  of  136  pages  or  more. 

Blowers  Ellmiuate  Fumes 

An  interesting  sidelight  concerning 
the  special  ink  used  is  that  when  the 
ink  flashes  it  causes  nauseating  fumes 
tc  be  released.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  blowers  have  been  installed 
to  permit  these  fumes  to  be  carried 
away. 

Four-color  printing  is  done  by  the 
standard  McKee  process,  familiar  to 
all  mechanical  men  doing  color  work. 
As  a  rule,  four  to  six  editorial  pages, 
besides  advertisements,  are  printed  in 
color. 

The  entire  production  job,  from  en- 


$25,000  Remodeling 
Job  Is  Completed 


Exterior  of  Waterloo  Courier 
Plant  Now  Sports  Black  Glass  and 
Chromium — Interior  Rearranged 


At  a  cost  of  $25,000,  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Doily  Courier  has  completed  re- 
modeling  and  expansion  of  its  busi- 
ness  office.  The  work  included  the 


Night  view  of  the  remodeled  Weterloc 
(la.)  Courier  building. 


walling  up  of  windows  on  one  entire 
side  of  the  building;  the  elimination 
of  a  concrete  partition  doubling  the 
floor  space  of  the  business  office;  the 
replacing  of  upper  windows  on  two 


From  there  the  plates  are  rushed  to  graving  and  composition  to  addressing  „  f  nek,  completely  re- 

the  pressroom  and  placed  on  the  huge  and  sacking,  is  done  for  Life  by  the  °  ®  ront  lower  floor,  the 


representing  more  than  1,013  tons  of  to  replace  them. 


battery  of  presses.  Here  greatly- 
augmented  press  crews  swarm  over 
the  presses  to  make  ready. 

Press  Crews  Tripled 

Life  puts  three  press  crews  on  a 
single  press  to  speed  up  make-ready, 
doing  in  some  eight  hours  what  is 
normally  accomplished  in  30. 

Some  sections,  such  as  color  and 
rotogravure  pages,  are  rim  off  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  the  final  plate  on  the 
regular  nm  comes  down,  it  finds  its 
place  on  the  long  line  of  presses,  and 
the  “big  parade”  is  on.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Life  is  geared  to  produce 
20,000  complete  copies  an  hour,  in¬ 
cluding  addressing,  sacking  and  mail¬ 
ing.  Press  equipment  includes  two 
rotary  gravure  units  and  three  new 
Hoe  rotary  letter  presses.  By  Nov.  1, 
Life  will  be  using  four  new  rotary 
letter  press  units. 

All  of  these  units  are  pushed  to 
their  utmost  to  get  the  edition  out 
on  time  in  sufficient  numbers  to  at 
least  partially  satisfy  newsdealers,  who 
are  still  clamoring  for  more.  Life’s 
production  slogan  is:  “Get  out  as 
many  copies  as  possible.”  This  has 
been  hard  to  do  because  the  Lakeside 
Press  has  been  forced  to  labor  under 
extreme  difficulties,  namely,  lack  of 
sufficient  new-type  press  equipment. 
For  many  months  the  magazine  has 
been  printed  on  a  number  of  tem¬ 
porarily-equipped  presses.  Mean¬ 
while,  new  presses  have  been  erected 


Donnelley  Company.  Copies  are 
weighed  in  the  plant  and  delivered 
direct  to  mail  trains. 


removal  of  two  private  offices  and 
storage  vault  and  the  building  of  new 
ones  in  the  newer  part  of  the  office: 
The  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of 
toilet  and  washrooms;  the  addition 
of  a  council  room,  completely  over- 
hauling  and  modernization  of  electric 
Placed  in  Charge  of  Merchandis-  fixtures  and  the  replacement  of 


Johnson  Promoted 


ing  by  Cutler-Hammer 

G.  S.  Crane,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  announced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Arnold 


fixtures  with  steel 


R.  Johnson  as 
manager  of  the 
merchandising 
sales  division  of 
the  firm.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of 
all  distributor 
activity. 

Mr.  Johnson 
was  formerly 
manager  of  the 
Cutler  -  Hammer 
Detroit  office.  He 
joined  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  1917 
as  a  member  of  the  sales  department. 
In  1924  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  and  in  1928  was  placed  in 
Detroit  as  manager. 

In  the  future  he  will  be  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  firm  in  Milwaukee. 

E.  F.  Weiss  succeeds  Johnson  in 
Detroit. 


Arnold  R.  Johnson 


paper.  Add  to  that  15  tons  of  ink, 
and  a  press  run  of  1,300,000,  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  job. 

Containing  15  pages  of  pictiues  of 
the  American  Legion  convention  in 
New  York,  the  final  form  of  the  Oct. 
4  issue  went  to  press  Sunday  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  by  Thursday  evening  at  8 
o’clock  the  last  copy  of  the  current 
press  run  of  1,300,000  had  gone  into 
the  mails  to  be  in  the  hands  of  sub¬ 
scribers  on  Friday. 

Plmuty  of  Mon  Power 
How  is  it  done?  Well,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  proper  ink,  right  kind  of  rolled 
stock  and  ingenious  presses.  Life  be¬ 
gins  with  ample  man  power.  Start- 


I 


Fearfh  Now  Frost  Nov. 

During  the  past  month,  three- 
fourths  of  the  pages  have  been  printed 
on  new  equipment,  with  the  balance 
produced  on  temporary  equipment. 
Smoother  production  is  anticipated, 
beginning  Nov.  1,  when  the  fourth 
new  Hoe  press  will  be  ready  for  use. 
This  will  not,  however,  mean  any 
slackening  in  speed,  for  Life  antici¬ 
pates  a  2,000,000  weekly  press  run  by 
Jan.,  1938.  The  new  presses  are  ex¬ 
pect^  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
cylinder  revolutions  an  hour. 

Life  was  originally  conceived  with 
a  circulation  of  approximately  500,000 
copies.  However,  before  the  first  is- 


Buys  Out  Partner 


ing  with  hundreds  of  photograjffiers  sue  was  published,  the  magazine  re- 
who  weekly  supply  the  magazine  with  ceived  250,000  paid-in-advance  sub- 


A.  T.  Edwards,  formerly  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  Heller-Edwards 
Typography,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interests  of  David  R.  Hel¬ 
ler  in  that  firm  and  is  now  operating 
the  plant  under  the  name  of  A.  T. 
Edwards  Typography,  Inc.  The  Hel¬ 
ler-Edwards  plant  was  established  13 
years  ago  and  now  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  typographic  plants  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Edwards  started  his 
career  in  the  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing  business  at  the  age  of  11  on  the 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record,  working 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacations.  He  has 
worked  in  every  department  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


wooden  office 
equipment. 

The  new  office  has  been  redecorated 
in  a  style  to  match  the  equipment 
and  the  floor  has  been  covered  with 
dark  green  inlaid  linoleum.  The  tele¬ 
phone  extensions  in  the  business  office 
have  been  increased  from  13  to  19 
Block  Gloss  Usod 

The  front  entrance  of  the  building 
is  trinuned  with  black  structural  glas 
and  has  an  overhanging  portico  bear¬ 
ing  18-inch  chromium  plated  bronze 
letters  carrying  the  name  of  the  paper 
The  letters  are  in  type  style  identici 
to  the  masthead  of  the  newspaper. 
Venetian  blinds  screen  the  windows 
on  the  front  and  side. 

The  classified  department  is  place: 
nearest  the  front  and  has  windows 
for  four  clerks.  It  is  joined  by  tht 
circulation  department  with  two  win¬ 
dows  and  the  display  advertisir 
ccimter,  both  national  and  local. 

The  main  office  is  ventilated  witl 
huge  electric  fans.  Two  suction  fan 
change  the  air  in  the  room  every  fou; 
minutes.  Two  Frigidaire  water  cool¬ 
ers  have  been  placed  at  advantageous 
points. 

This  improvement  is  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  planned  to  cow 
a  period  of  years.  In  1936  the  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  an  enlargement  of  tht 
pressroom.  At  that  time  a  new  unit 
was  added  to  the  press.  In  1935  the 
remodeling  program  called  for  the 
expansion  of  the  news  departmol 
Before  that  the  composing  room  was 
modernized. 

Jackson  McCoy  is  publisher  ami 
J.  C.  Hartman,  president,  of 
Courier. 


Changes  Body  Type 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Oct  t 
changed  its  body  t3rpe  face  from  < 
point  Ionic  to  8  point  Regal,  as  a  step 
toward  increased  legibility. 
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New  Plates  Permit  Color  Shots 
With  Ordinary  News  Cameras 

Automatic  Color  Separation  in  Blue,  Yellow  and  Red 
Achieved  by  Friedman-Bruck  Process — Permits 
Completion  of  Cuts  in  Six  Hours 

the  newest  development  in  news-  to  cut  down  the  overabundance  of 
paper  color  photography,  shooting  blue  light, 
color  pictures  with  a  regular  news  "The  process  enables  the  newspaper 
camera  without  filters  or  special  running  letterpress  color  to  run  de¬ 
equipment,  is  now  ready  for  newspa-  partment  store  copy  in  color.  Tests 
pers.  The  process,  developed  by  Doc-  made  in  the  laboratory  and  with  corn- 
tor  Joseph  M.  Friedman  and  Arthur  mercial  studios  show  that  a  color  plate 
Bruck  of  New  York  City  and  sold  by  can  be  photographed,  the  color  sepa- 
the  Color  Processes  Company  of  New  rations  and  the  process  plates  made 
York  is  called  the  simplest  method  in  less  than  six  hoiurs.” 


Duluth  Mayor  Starts  New  Press 


developed  to  date. 


The  process  will  be  offered  to  news- 


“With  this  method  the  newspaper  papers  over  the  country  during  the 
cameraman  loads  his  regular  news  next  few  nionths,  first  to  papers  al- 


Mayor  C.  R.  Barghult  of  Duluth  pressing  the  button  which  started  the  new  Scott  multi¬ 
unit  press  running  at  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  plant  Sept.  14.  In  th* 
picture,  left  to  right:  William  O'Grady,  pressroom  superintendent;  Mayor  Berghult; 
Joseph  H.  Jordan,  publisher  and  V.  E.  Fairbanks,  managing  editor. 


camera  with  the  plates  (a  bi-pack),  ready  running  letterpress  color  and  Joseph  H.  Jordan,  publisher  and  V.  E.  Fairbanks,  managing  editor. 

StaC  w™  M.ycr  C.  R.  Berghul.  long  and  25  tent  wide  and  30 


for  black  and  white,  and  obtains  a 
three-color  image,  color  corrected,” 
explains  W.  E.  MacKee  of  the  Color 
Processes  Company.  “In  the  plate 
next  the  lens  the  blue  printer  image, 


printing  facilities  available.  iviayor  c-.  n.  oergnmi  pressing  met  long  ana  a  teet  \ 

the  button  which  started  off  the  first  inches  thick.  The  press  itself  weighs 
I  T  D  la  Duluth  Herald  and  News-  200  tons. 

issues  lype  door  Tribune  on  Sept.  14  placed  its  new  ^h^  four  printing  units  are  capable 

. .  .  Scott  multi-umt  press  in  operation.  n-intino  Ifi  naoec  moH 

Daily  News  has  pub-  -po  celebrate  the  occasion.  Publisher  u  t  •* 


completely  separated  for  color,  ap-  fished  a  new  edition  of  its  “Manual  Joseph  H  Jordan  had  more  than  50  Through  use  of  an  “airplane”  former 
pears,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  of  Typography,  a  Handbook  for  Ad-  prominent  business  leaders  as  his  “  possible  to  create  a  three  or  six 
same  plate  is  the  yellow  printer  im-  vertisers.”  A  new  format,  11  inches  guests  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  section  paper  as  well  as  the  reg¬ 
age,  also  fully  corrected  for  that  color,  wide  by  eight  inches  deep,  has  been  Herald-News-Tribune  Home  Service  section  prod- 

The  bi-pack  or  rear  element  is  the  adopted  and  the  93  pages  have  been  center  printed  product  of  the 

color  corrected  red  printer  image.  spirally  boimd.  Contents  were  set  The  press  was  designed  and  built  ^  divided  in  1-2-3-4  or 

65  Screen  Eagravleg  Used  and  forms  were  made  up  in  the  Daily  .  ^  ^  ^  Plainfield,  ,  sections,  all  printed  simultane- 

The  plates  are  developed  and  a  set  News  composing  room  A  color  j  ously. 

of  positives  are  made  for  the  engrav-  white^  kd^r  stLk  has  ^®  increased  speed  of  press  op-  A  fudge  cylinder  is  moimted  above 

ing  shop.  The  photo-engraving  pho-  The  stiff  board  covers  are  orations  will  enable  the  Herald  and  the  folders.  Through  the  use  of  this 

tographer  shoots  through  them  with  j.  ^  bro^  The  manual  illustrates  News-Tribune  to  move  back  the  dead-  miniature  printing  cylinder,  it  will 
a  65  screen,  obtains  a  screen  negative  .  ^^d  ornaments  iine  for  out-of-town  editions.  be  possible  to  insert  late  news  into 

which  is  etched  as  a  line  plate,  proved  avaii-ui-  f  ’  comnosition  of  advertise-  '^®  P”^®®®  constructed  on  a  the  editions  after  the  press  has 


which  is  etched  as  a  line  plate,  prov^  available  for  composition  of  advertise-  ,  ^h®  press  was  cons^cted  on  a  the  ed 
up  m  color  an^the  newspaper  plate  ^j^uts  in  the  Daily  News.  A  feature  foundation  of  remforced  concrete  40  started, 
is  completed.  The  process,  in  a  f^  ^ypg  specimen  pages  is  a  scale  ,  _  ,  ~  ~  ~ 

^  fon  interiypes  in  Syria  iowa  Dally  Expands 

same  amount  of  tune  that  would  be  quirements  and  rules  governing  use  L’Orient  Press,  Beyrouth,  Syria,  re- 
spent  in  making  an  ordinary  black  q£  advertising  space,  how  to  deter-  cently  installed  two  Intertype  ma-  Cmms 
and  white  halftone.  mine  cut  sizes,  a  series  of  Ben  Day  chines.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  CIIQI 

“An  interesting  angle  of  the  process  charts,  how  to  correct  proofs  properly,  newspaper  in  Syria  to  adopt  machine 
is  that  the  screen  does  not  destroy  and  describes  facilities  of  the  dispatch  composition  in  place  of  hand  work. 
middle  tone  detail,  and  the  screen  acts  department,  which  serves  as  a  clear-  A.  Cogan,  Jerusalem,  is  Intertype  ... 
simply  as  a  medium  to  get  printing  mg  house  for  all  display  ad  copy.  agent  for  Syria  and  Palestine.  Aaj< 


depth.  Plates  already  made  have  all 

S  “  Illinois  Forem( 

The  development  of  the  process,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Doctor  Friedman,  called 
for  development  of  the  emvilsion,  and 
also  for  a  variant  in  color  sensitive 
dyes  that  more  fully  pictxires  the  true 
separation  values  for  present  day 
newspaper  printing  inks.  An  inter¬ 
esting  angle  was  that  three  colors 
gave  all  the  color  values  without  the 
need  of  a  black  plate,  in  fact,  the 
black  plate  had  a  tendency  to  muddy 
the  final  result,  and  the  process  fits 
in  with  the  contention  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  three  over¬ 
lapping  colors  in  high  speed  news¬ 
paper  color  printing. 

No  Color  Guidos  Used 
“No  color  guide  is  used  by  the  en¬ 
graver,”  Dr.  Friedman  says.  “The 
photo-engraving  cameraman  works 
from  a  two-value  gray  scale  photo¬ 
graphed  on  file  original  negative,  gete  Composing  Executives 

a  pm  point  dot  m  the  opaque  square,  at  Bloom 

and  a  strong  highlight  in  the  white 

square.  It  is  interesting  in  that  he  JOHN  COPE  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 


agent  for  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Illinois  Foremen  Elect  Cope 


nols  Composing  Executives  Association  photographed  at  recent  meeting 
at  Bloomington,  III. 


Engraving  Plant 

Council  BlufFs  Nonpareil  Leases 
Adjoining  Building  and  is  Install¬ 
ing  New  Equipment 

Robert  O’Brien,  business  manager, 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has 
annoimced  that  the  newspaper’s  en¬ 
graving  plant  is  to  be  moved  into  a 
building  of  its  own  and  expanded  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to- 
date  in  the  middle  west. 

A  long  lease  has  been  obtained  on 
a  building  of  factory  construction 
with  a  floor  area  of  6,000  square  feet. 
At  present  the  plant  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  which 
houses  the  newspaper. 

Extensive  improvements  will  be 
made  on  the  building  taken  under 
lease  for  the  engraving  plant,  which 
will  include  the  installation  of  a  mod¬ 
em  ventilating  system. 

Sfarfed  Four  Years  Ago 
The  Nonpareil’s  engraving  plant 
was  established  foin:  years  ago  and 
has  grown  until  today  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  plants  in  the  section  it 


Bloomington  Pantograph,  welcomed  When  first  establ^hed  it  was  a  one- 


does  not  bother  with  the  actual  pic-  Commercial  News  was  elected  pres-  the  delegates,  after  which  Arfinu:  affair  but  if  employs  11 

ture  itself.  When  he  gets  the  right  ident  of  the  Illinois  Composing  Room  Moore,  managing  editor,  Pantagraph,  "^®^  order  to  “i®  large  vol- 

dot  formation  in  the  two  squares,  the  Executives  Association  meeting  in  discussed  picture  coverage  and  pro-  which  passes  through 

picture  will  come  exactly  right  in  Bloomington  recently.  Lee  Moore  of  duction.  Earl  Ford,  Pantagraph  en-  ...  , 

color  values.  The  cameraman  shoot-  the  Champaign  News-Gazette  was  graver,  explained  methods.  Earl  An-  New  eqtupment  will  be  added  to 

ing  the  original  picture  simply  works  elected  vice-president  and  Earl  An-  derson  of  Rockford  gave  a  talk  on  * 
for  color  values  in  the  two  squares  derson,  Rockford  Republic-Star,  sec 


graver,  explained  methods.  Earl  An-  New  eqtupment  will  be  added  to 
derson  of  Rockford  gave  a  talk  on  ^®  J^od®m  machinery  already  in  use. 
obsolete  composing  room  equipment.  ^  complete  Mt  and  photographic  de- 


and  he  gets  fully  corrected  color  val-  retary- treasurer.  Directors  are:  N.  O.  The  delegates  dined  at  the  Illinois  ^  added  to  t^e  care 

ues  in  his  negative  and  positive.  W.  Johnson,  Moline  Dispatch;  Verne  hotel  at  noon  and  Douglas  C.  Me-  “  ^®  strictly  commercial  demands. 

“While  most  of  the  development  Williams,  Springfield  Register;  Her-  Murtrie  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Work  was  started  recently  on  reno- 

has  been  on  indoor  shooting  with  or-  shel  Baldwin,  Peoria  Star.  The  next  Company  spoke  in  the  afternoon,  vation  of  the  building  and  the  new 

dinary  mazda  fights,  outdoor  pictures  conference  will  be  held  in  Chicago.  General  discussion  of  problems  of  in-  plant  should  be  ready  for  occupation 

are  made  with  a  compensating  filter  Loring  C.  Merwin,  publisher,  terest  to  members  closed  the  meeting,  early  this  month,  Mr.  O’Brien  said. 


VI 
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£ditOtUl:  WHEN  MEN  GROW  OLD 

READING  OVER  FIVE  YEARS’  FILES  of  the  of  infant  mortality  leaving  a  larger  number  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to  pro- 

Equipment  Review  Section,  one  is  struck  by  become  prey  to  diseases  of  maturity,  so  the  vide  a  generous  pension  system  than  to  keep  on  a 

the  numerous  items  concerning  men  who  have  change  in  printing  house  conditions  has  created  regular  situation  a  man  who  cannot  hold  today’s 

completed  40,  50,  even  60  years  in  the  service  of  situations  not  imagined  in  1900.  pace.  It  might  also  be  considered  whether  it  is 

one  newspaper  or  in  newspaper  work.  You  can’t  Modem  publication  methods  require  speed  and  not  more  humane  to  permit  a  man  who  has  given 

read  such  pieces  without  a  thrill  for  the  loyalty  alertness  of  which  creeping  age  slowly  robs  man.  a  life  of  loyal  service  to  enjoy  his  final  years  in 

that  the  printing  and  journalistic  crafts  command.  It  is  probably  true  that  many  men  who  have  peaceful  leisure,  rather  than  expose  him  to  the 

You  also  remember  that  a  generation  ago  print-  given  efficient  and  loyal  service  to  a  newspaper  competition  of  younger  men  who  neither  know  nor 

ing  was  considered  a  hazardous  trade,  with  bad  for  nearly  half  a  century  can  no  longer  produce  greatly  respect  the  past  services  of  their  seniors, 

lighting,  bad  sanitation,  dampness  and  dust  com-  a  return  as  proportionate  to  their  wages  as  that  Social  Security  laws  will  solve  the  problem  for 

billing  to  shorten  the  term  of  printers’  service.  of  a  workman  with  yoimger  hands  and  younger  the  present  youngsters,  but  it  is  of  little  promise  to 

Those  conditions  are  of  the  past,  and  printers  can  eyes.  As  years  advance,  efficiency  will  decrease,  men  with  40  or  more  years  service  already  behind 

grow  old  in  service  with  less  risks  than  are  as-  and  the  cost  of  the  product  mount  higher.  them.  The  responsibility  should  not  be  left  sole- 

sumed  in  many  theoretically  safer  trades.  The  question  is  one  for  serious  and  humane  ly  to  labor  umon  pension  fimds;  it  is  one  in  which 

But,  as  the  general  rise  in  the  top  level  of  life  consideration  by  employers.  On  the  strictly  employers  should  share,  spontaneously  to  the  limit 


expectancy  has  been  accomplished  by 

New  Tag  System 
Aids  Daily's  Make-Up 

Engraver  and  Stereofyper  Know 

Depth  of  Cuts  in  Advance — 

No  Delays  on  Bases 

Use  of  a  greater  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  daily  newspapers  has  given 
rise  to  a  make-up  problem  which 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  has 
solved  handily. 

When  Wirephoto  was  installed,  the 
Dispatch  found  its  number  of  cuts 
jumping  from  six  or  10  a  day  to  30 
and  upwards.  Prior  to  that  time,  copy 
was  sent  to  the  engraver  and  width 
only  was  specified.  When  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  made,  the  make-up  man 
measured  the  depth  and  had  the 
stereotyper  cut  the  lead  base  which 
was  placed  in  the  page  to  await  the 
cut. 

Tkr—~Way  Tag  Usmd 

Now,  when  a  picture  is  given  to 
the  artist,  a  perforated  three-way  tag 
is  made,  each  bearing  the  same  guide¬ 
line. 

The  top  part  is  for  the  engraver, 
specifying,  in  addition  to  the  guide¬ 
line,  the  day  and  edition,  the  width 
and  depth  and  other  data;  the  second 
tag  is  pasted  to  the  back  of  the  etch¬ 
ing,  specifying  the  guide-line,  the  day 
and  edition;  the  third  tag  goes  to  the 
stereotyper  and  also  specifies  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  base  and  the 
day  and  edition,  as  well  as  the  guide¬ 
line. 

When  the  artist  gets  the  picture,  he 
uses  a  slide  rule  to  compute  the  depth 
the  picture  is  to  be  made,  marking 
that  depth  on  both  the  engraver’s  tag 
and  the  stereotyper’s  tag. 

Delays  in  waiting  for  the  engraver 
to  shoot  the  picture  and  the  necessity 
of  the  make-up  man  waiting  for  the 
bases  from  the  stereotyper  are  obvi¬ 
ated. 

Bases  are  made  and  finished  as 
the  engraver  gets  his  copy,  make-up 
is  speeded  and  the  time  of  the  make¬ 
up  editor  is  saved. 

Planning  New  Plant 

Plans  are  m  progress  for  an  (ffiice 
and  newspaper  building  for  the  Crit¬ 
tenden  County  Times,  West  Memphis, 
Ark.  The  building  will  be  of  brick 
and  concrete,  two  stories.  Bruce  F. 
Barnes,  Clarton,  Mo.,  is  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

Adds  Engraving  Plant 

A  photo- engraving  department  has 
been  installed  by  the  Dayton  (Tenn.) 
Herald,  weekly  of  Rhea  County.  John 
Arrawwoad  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
d^artanawt. 


reduction  business  side,  a  large 


FRANK  J.  GROVENGER,  of  photo¬ 
engraving  department.  Record 
Newspapers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Benedict  of 
Troy,  recently. 

Elmer  Atzenhoefer,  chief  bank  man, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  compos¬ 
ing  room,  was  recipient  of  congratu¬ 
lations  from  the  “boss”  and  the  staff 
recently  as  he  completed  25  years’ 
work  with  the  paper. 

Marshall  “Marsh”  Robbins,  for  more 
than  30  years  a  pressman  on  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise 
and  Brockton  Times,  and  before  that 
employed  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  Boston  newspapers  for  23 
years,  and  Mrs.  Robbins  observed  the 
golden  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
Sept  27.  The  observance  was  a  quiet 
one  as  Mr.  Robbins  was  stricken  ill 
in  January  and  is  making  a  steady 
fight  back  toward  complete  recovery 
now. 

Irving  W.  Sanford,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Enterprise  and  Brockton  Times 
composing  room  staff,  has  resumed 
his  duties  after  a  vacation  spent  in 
New  York  attending  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Legion.  Les¬ 
lie  Taylor,  another  member  of  the 
composing  room  staff,  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Maine. 

Alonzo  H.  Howard,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Tribune,  celebrated  his  66th  year  of 
continuous  service  with  the  daily. 
Sept.  20.  He  started  as  a  “printer’s 
devel”  at  the  age  of  11.  He  has  served 
four  generations  of  the  family  which 
owns  the  paper  since  he  stated  in 
1872. 

Frank  McDonough  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item  stereotype  department, 
is  on  a  month  vacation  tour  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  Edward  Cronin  is  sub¬ 
stituting. 

Chester  E.  Roach,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  composing  room 
staff,  has  returned  to  work  following 
a  three-week  vacation  in  Canada  and 
New  York  State. 

"Ghost  Engineer" 

WDBJ,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-Neu>s  radio  station,  is  planning 
to  install  a  “ghost  engineer”  which 
will  give  a  signal  intensity  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  by 
doubling  the  power  of  the  transmitter, 
R.  P.  Jordan,  station  manager,  an¬ 
nounced.  Installation  probably  will 
be  made  in  the  fall,  he  added.  The 
equipment  will  enable  the  station  to 
put  out  a  signal  that  in  intensity  will 
rival  a  10,000-watt  station  but  is 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  only 
a  ninuie  amount  of  electricity. 


employer  might  learn  that  their 

WINTER  SNOW  GREEN,  since  1921 

with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  stereotyping  department, 
died  Sept.  5  at  his  home  in  Richmond. 
His  wife,  three  daughters  and  three 
sons  survive. 

Henry  J.  Finn,  75,  composing  room 
employe  of  Buffalo  newspapers  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  died  recently 
in  his  home  there.  His  wife  and  five 
children  survive. 

Charles  Denny,  88,  for  27  years  a 
compositor  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  died  recently  at  his 
home  there. 

Lawrence  J.  Cahill,  56,  Boston 
American  pressman  for  the  last  14 
years,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  re¬ 
cently.  Bom  in  New  York,  he  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Journal.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow. 

Joseph  A.  Belz,  52,  composing  room 
superintendent,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  died  Sept.  30  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  with  the  daily  37  years, 
and  was  named  superintendent  10 
years  ago.  His  wife,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  survive. 

Howard  F.  Tompkins,  52,  compositor 
with  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  for  the  last  13  years, 
died  suddenly  Sept.  22. 

John  A.  Ullstroh,  41,  a  World  War 
veteran,  with  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  composing  room  for  17  years, 
died  Sept.  23  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Hospital  at  Rutland  Heights,  Mass. 

Wendelin  Hartmann,  73,  former 
foreman  and  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Freie  Zei- 
tung,  and  president  of  Local  8,  Ger- 
man-American  Typographical  Union 
of  Newark,  died  Sept.  19  from  a 
stroke.  He  retired  three  years  ago 
after  45  years’  service  with  the  paper. 

Norman  Page  Miller,  53,  pressroom 
foreman,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  for 
27  years,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
there  Sept.  17. 

Harry  Gilmore  Bradford,  54,  dean 
of  Luray,  Va.,  printers,  died  at  Luray 
Sept.  30  of  heart  trouble. 

Ralph  D.  Whitten,  49,  retired  com¬ 
positor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  died 
at  the  Veterans’  Hospital  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Thursday,  Sept.  30,  of  sleeping 
sickness. 

Noah  J.  Perry,  54,  pressman  on  the 
Boston  Globe  for  many  years  and 
a  former  boxer,  died  Sept.  28  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  of  injuriea 
received  in  a  fall  near  his  home  that 
day.  He  was  one  of  the  first  licensed 
boxing  referees  in  Massachusetts  and 
for  five  years  a  court  officer  of  tb* 
Boston  Municipal  Court.  A  brother 
survives. 


ssources  permit. 

Daniel  F.  Foley,  64,  foreman  of  the 
Boston  Herald  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  Herald  employe  for  the 
past  30  years,  died  Sept.  29  at  his 
home  in  Roslindale,  Mass.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  formerly  conducted 
a  printing  establishment.  His  widow, 
three  sons  and  a  brother  survive. 

Earl  Van  Ducon  Curtis,  33-year- 
old  operator  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  died  late  Saturday,  Oct 
4,  at  his  home.  He  had  worked  on 
the  newspaper  for  17  years.  Surviv¬ 
ing  are  his  wife  and  two  children. 

George  F.  Pickup,  43,  compositor  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  the  last  14 
years,  died  Oct.  2  in  Milwaukee.  His 
wife  and  two  children  survive. 

Arthur  C.  Church,  73,  active  in  typo¬ 
graphical  unions  many  years  and 
president  of  the  Hackensack,  N.  J, 
union  two  years,  died  Sept.  30  at  his 
home  in  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

New  Type  Feat 

Chinese  Characters  Set  on  Same 
Slug  As  English 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
typesetting  in  the  Chinese  language, 
the  Shanghai  English-language  Chi¬ 
nese-edited  T’ien  Hsia  Monthly  mag¬ 
azine  in  its  August  issue  uses  Chinese 
characters  mingled  with  its  English 
text  with  both  set  mechanically  on 
the  Linotype  at  the  same  time. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  break  the 
line,  in  which  space  has  been  Idt; 
the  Chinese  type,  hand-set,  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  break.  Presumably  the 
T’ien  Hsia  printers  had  matrices 
made  with  Chinese  characters  cut 
into  them,  and  though  they  could 
hardly  be  made  available  from  the 
keyboard  of  a  Roman  character-set¬ 
ting  machine,  it  would  be  simple 
enough  to  drop  the  appropriate  Chi¬ 
nese-character  matrices  into  the  mat- 
rice  line  before  the  line  went  to  the 
casting-box. 

Weekly  in  New  Home 

Employes  of  the  Hertford  County 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  a  weekly  published  by 
J.  Roy  and  Mayon  Parker,  moved  into 
a  new  home  recently  when  the  Herald 
opened  its  newly  modernized  building 
in  Ahofikie,  North  Carolina,  fbe 
building  has  a  50  foot  frontage  and  a 
depth  of  90  feet.  The  25x20  annex 
houses  the  heating  plant  and  all  the 
stereotype  equipment. 

ALLEN  TO  TALK 

John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  News,  Mergen thaler  house  organ, 
will  give  em  illustrated  talk  on  “Mod¬ 
ern  Trends  in  Newspaper  Makeup," 
at  the  convention  of  the  Southern  In- 
terscholastic  Press  Association  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Law* 
Va.,  October  29. 
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Delivers  New  Press  Unolype  Fares  Adopted 

Biq  Hoe  Machine  Goinq  to  mounted  on  an  extra  heavy  substruc-  Linotype  Legibility  Group  body 

Boston  Globe  This  Month  entire  8-unit  line  will  be  faces  (Ionic,  Excelsior,  Paragon,  Op- 

equipped  with  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  elec-  ticon  or  Textype)  recently  have  been 
The  new  Hoe  Vertical-Type  Super-  trically  controlled  automatic  tensions  adopted  or  added  by  the  Spanish 
^oducti^  Octuple  ftess  wiA  new  full-speed  pasters.  News^per  Cor^ration  New  York 

Super  -  Production  Double  Former  City  (seven  fonts) ;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Folder,  recently  ordered  to  supple-  pi  ■  r  •  Courier-Express;  St.  Lawrence  Plain- 

ment  the  present  Hoe  equipment  at  Naw  FlfAfl  FfllUniflfillt  dealer.  Canton,  N.  Y.;  University  of 

the  Boston  Globe,  will  be  delivered  ^  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (six 

this  month.  It  has  all  the  latest  im-  HUrods  have  been  installed  recently  fonts);  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express; 
provements:  instantaneous  plate  lock-  by  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele-  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Dis¬ 
up,  patented  automatic  pump  system  gram;  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Herald;  Ash-  patch,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Reading  (Pa.) 
of  ink  distribution,  cr^k-shaft-type  (q  ^  Times-Gazette;  Reporter  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun 

ink  motion  drive  and  forced  feed  ^  ^  and  the  Journal;  Western  Newspaper 

lubrication.  Pubhshmg  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.;  Union,  New  York  City  (two  fonts); 

The  new  press  will  be  added  to  North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Press;  and  South  River  Spokesman;  New  Bruns- 
the  existing  Hoe  Vertical-Type  Super-  the  Floral  Park  (N.  Y.)  Gateway.  wick  (N.  J.)  Spokesman  (3  fonts). 
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New  Features  Included  in  Color 
Essay  Competition 

More  prizes,  wider  coverage,  and 
other  new  features  will  characterize 
the  Second  Annual  IPI  Essay  Contest 
on  Color,  according  to  an  annoimce- 
ment  made  by  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation.  IPI  will  spon- 
»r  the  project  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Giuld. 

While  the  first  contest  was  open 
only  to  high  school  sophomores, 
jumors,  and  seniors,  this  1937  compe- 
ti^n  will  include  ninth  grade  junior 
high  school  students  and  high  school 
freshmen.  To  compete,  students  must 
be  enrolled  in  a  printing  course,  and 
must  submit  essays  not  longer  than 
400  words  on  “The  Future  of  Color 
in  Printing.” 

Letters  explaining  the  contest  in 
are  being  sent  to  teachers  of 
printing  in  all  parts  of  the  covmtry, 
inviting  them  to  enter  their  students 
in  the  competition. 


. Columbus 

asked  the  Queen 


w  ★  as  he  showed  her  the  famous  egg 
trick.  Just  because  we've  shouted  so 
long  and  so  loudly  about  saving  40 
percent  (or  more)  in  fuel,  don't  over¬ 
look  simplicity -in -design,  for  that  is 
money -in -your -pocket,  too. 

The  44  inch  stereo  pot  above  melts 
10,000  lbs.  of  metal  and  is  designed 
for  use  with  two  pumps.  It  illustrates 
the  important  fact  that  Kemp  simplicity 


is  the  key  to  long-run  economy  and 
freedom  from  maintenance  expense, 
that  Kemp  Immersion  Melting 
Stereo  Pots  are  built  for  dependable 
day  in  and  day  out  performance. 

Simple,  too,  is  the  matter  of  getting 
complete  information.  Just  ask  your 
secretary  to  write  a  note  to  ...  . 

The  C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  405 
East  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


certified 

DRV  MATS 


Kerace  pressure  m 
moLding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat.  Reliahle  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

CBRTOTBB  DRY  MAT  OORF. 
k  B  itoelwfHter  Phi^  Bepi.  F. 
^  Mew  Tork,  M.  Y. 
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Mechanical  Executives  of  5NPA  Newspapers 

The  photos  below  xvere  taken  at  the  first  SNPA  mechanical  conference  in  Birmingham  last  month 


R.  M.  Seymour  Now  with  M«trh 
Contrast  Corporation 

Richard  M.  Seymour,  formerly  me. 
chanical  superintendent  on  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  is  now  associated  with 
the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
Matrix  Contrast 
Corporation,  as 
assistant  to  the  'B 
company’s  pres- 

ident,  Lon.  S.  n 

Landers.  i  Mk 

Mr.  Seymour,  ■■ 

at  36  years 
age,  has  had  a 

range  I 

experience  in  the  I 

printing  busi-  ■ 

ness.  He  is  a 
former  president 

of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Typographical 
Union. 

He  was  also  president  for  two  years 
of  the  Empire  Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Prior  to  that  time  he  had  served 
as  its  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  also  a  delegate  to 
the  ITU  convention  in  Seattle  in 
1929. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Seymour  was 
an  associate  editor  on  the  Rochester 
Labor  Herald. 

He  relinquished  that  position  to 
become  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent  on  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  later  accepting  the  post 
of  mechanical  superintendent  on  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Since  resigning 
from  the  Journal  in  March  of  this 
year  he  has  handled  several  special 
assignments  for  John  A.  Buiie, 
production  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 


Left  to  right:  I.  J.  Gardner,  Jr.,  foreman  composing  room, 
Chattanooga  Timet;  L.  C.  Penry,  Ludlow  Typograph  Co.. 
Atlanta;  George  W.  Holloway,  supt.  composing  room,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner;  C.  S.  Reilly,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago. 


Left  to  right:  W.  L.  Knighton,  pressroom  supt.,  Birmingham 
Newt;  W.  B.  Astor,  stereotype  foreman,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  Charles  C.  Conrad,  supt.  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Left  to  right:  V.  M.  Potts,  supt.  stereotyping  and  pressroom, 
Chattanooga  Timet;  J.  P.  Hawkins,  George  H.  Morrill  Co., 
North  Carolina  and  New  York;  T.  C.  McLemore,  mechanical 
supt.,  Mobile-Press  Register;  Paul  Evans,  Walter  Scott  Co., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Luther  Wright,  foreman  composing  room, 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  and  Timet. 


Left  to  right:  John  P.  White,  mechanical  supt.,  Charlotte 
Obtaiver;  William  Astor,  Jr.,  stereotype  foreman,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  C.  C.  Rhame,  manager.  New  York 
agency,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.;  C.  Baber,  composing 
room  supt.,  Asheville  Citizen-Times;  J.  H.  Street,  mechanical 
supt.,  Chattanooga  Times. 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  Charles  A.  Due, 
stereotypar,  Birmingham  News;  L  D. 
Wright,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago; 
Clifford  A.  Alves,  composing  room  supt., 
Tampa  Tribune;  W.  B.  Sandlin,  mechanical 
supt.,  Miami  Herald;  H.  E.  Bennett,  fore¬ 
man  pressroom,  Miami  Herald.  Front  row, 
I.  to  r.:  Joe  F.  Schuman,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  and  P.  Prassinos,  pressroom 
supt..  Now  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


TWO  THINGS 


.  .  .  sharp,  clean-cut  print¬ 
ing  of  their  type  and  cuts 
. . .  space-bills  that  conform 
to  the  linage  ordered.  Both 
are  assured  when  the  news¬ 
paper  uses 


MORLEY 
1  MATS 


Adds  Intertype 


An  Intertype  Model  G  six-maga¬ 
zine  display  machine  equipped  with 
Mohr  saw,  automatic  quadding  and 
centering  device  and  several  fonts  of 
matrices  are  being  added  to  the  type¬ 
setting  equipment  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald-Review.  Included  in  the 
matrix  equipment  are  fonts  of  Cas- 
lon  Italic,  Cenhiry  Bold,  Century  Ex¬ 
panded,  Gothic  No.  16,  Vogue,  and 
Vogue  Bold  in  sizes  up  to  36  point 
J.  Harold  Mintim  is  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald-Review  and  the 
machines  are  in  the  charge  of  Harry 
Scott  superintendent;  Harold  Whit¬ 
aker,  foreman,  and  Clifford  Entler, 
machinist. 


Their  deep,  clean-cut  impres¬ 
sion  brings  out  the  detail  in 
halftones,  electros,  type  .  .  - 
mill-conditioning  controls  the 
shrink  within  the  exact  limits 
desired.  They  scorch  quickly 
.  .  .  release  easily  without  use 
of  oil  or  powder. 

If  not  already  using  them, 
write  to-day  for  samples  for 
test  in  your  own  stereo  room. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11  St 


A  New 
CORK  MOLDING 
BLANKET 

Specially  treated  with 
an  exclusive  A.P.S. 
coating,  this  blanket 
will  give  five  thousand 
excellent  molds. 

— write  for  details — 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
for  newspaper  publishers 


IF  you  are  contemplating 
building  a  new  plant  or  re¬ 
modeling  and  modernizing  an 
old  one,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  thed  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  that  we  are  qualified 
in  this  specialized  field. 


KRUSE  &  KLEm-^RCHITECTS 

910  Kohl  Bldg^  Daveepert,  la. 


Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  newspaper  stylist, 
will  address  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Urbana  Oct.  29. 


I 
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the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily  Mis- 
soulian,  morning,  and  the  Sentinel, 
evening,  are  now  being  issued  from 
a  modern  new  plant  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  The  building  is  70  by  120  feet, 
two  stories  high,  and  is  lighted  by  60 
large  metal-sash  windows.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  garage  20  by  40  feet. 

The  main  entrance  is  through  a  glass 
brick  arch  constructed  with  the  first 
glass  brick  used  in  a  Missoula  build¬ 
ing.  Inside,  at  the  right,  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  commercial  printing 
department,  and  at  the  left  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  The  rear  of  the 
building  houses  the  composing  and 
stereotyping  departments.  Below  the 
front  half  of  the  first  floor  is  the 
commercial  printing  equipment  and 
in  the  rear  the  pressroom  for  the 


newspapers,  the  engraving  room  and 
stock  room.  In  the  pressroom  a  new 
16-page  Duplex  press  is  in  operation. 
Large  windows  at  street  level  permit 
the  public  to  watch  it  at  work. 

The  building  is  of  tapestry  brick 
with  concrete  copings. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Missoula 
dailies  is  the  extensive  truck  service 
they  maintain  to  serve  distant  sub¬ 
scribers.  Seven  trucks  cover  1,000 
miles  a  day  to  points  in  Western  Mon¬ 
tana.  One  run  of  166  miles  is  driven 
by  a  young  lady.  Miss  Hazel  West. 

Executives  of  the  dailies  are:  W.  B. 
Davis,  editor;  French  T.  Ferguson, 
managing  editor;  C.  A.  Colby,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  R.  E.  Morrison,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Lloyd  Delaney,  com¬ 
mercial  printing  manager. 


Duplex  Units  Sent  to  Africa 


W: 


Vi«w  of  th*  oight-page  Duplex  Unifubular  press  which  has  been  shipped  to  the 
Johannesburg  (South  Africa)  Star. 


INCLUDED  in  recent  shipments  by 

the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  have  been 
presses  sent  to  newspapers  in  United 
States,  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  order 
from  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News- 
Herald  for  a  new  Duplex  standard 
tubular  press  of  16-page  capacity. 
The  News-Herald,  a  staff- own^  and 
operated  newspaper,  was  founded  four 
years  ago.  It  is  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  and  is  reported  to  have  started 
business  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  It 
is  now  said  to  be  grossing  over 
$250,000  annually.  The  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  business  made  it  necessary 
to  install  a  new  press.  Complete 
tubular  stereotype  and  color  equip¬ 
ment  was  included  with  the  order. 

18  Units  for  South  Africa 

The  Argus  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
recently  placed  an  order  with  Duplex 
for  three  presses,  consisting  of  18 
Unitubular  units  and  three  folders. 
The  Duplex  company  has  already 
shipped  a  special  eight-page  press, 
consisting  of  two  units  and  a  half  page 
folder,  for  printing  the  Johannesburg 
Star.  One  of  the  imits  is  equipped 
with  a  double  color  cylinder  and  the 
other  with  a  fudge  device  for  print¬ 
ing  late  news. 

Other  Canadian  shipments  include 


a  12-page  Standard  Tubular  press  to 
the  Lindsay  (Ont.)  Daily  Post  and  a 
16-page  Metropolitan  Super  Duty 
unit,  equipped  with  color  cylinder  and 
auxiliary  color  fountains,  to  the  Star 
Publishing  Company  at  Windsor, 
Ont.  The  Daily  Star  has  been  doing 
considerable  color  work  and  is  now 
equipped  to  produce  four  color  work 
on  regular  editions. 
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SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  QuCdt  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Hrdftones 


This  newspaper  pressroom  superintendent  says:  ‘^Dayco 
Rollers  stand  the  gajj.  Took  at  these.  Just  as  good  as 
new — and  they’ve  run  every  day,  summer  and  winter.  ” 


You  can  have  any  degree  of  plas¬ 
ticity  you  want  in  Dayco  "Stay- 
put”  Newspaper  Rollers  and 
still  get  extraordinary  service 
out  of  them. 

Dayco  Rollers  are  not  affected 
by  heat  or  humidity.  They  do 
'  not  absorb  inks  or  oils.  They 
do  not  change  in  size,  contour, 

;  or  consistency.  This  practically 
j  eliminates  readjustment  and 
greatly  postpones  the  need  for 
reconditioning. 

Long  beyond  the  lives  of  other 
rollers,  Daycos  retain  their  accu- 
I  racy,  smoothness  and  inking 
1  efficiency.  When  at  last  a  Dayco 
Roller  needs  rebuilding,  a  new 
surface  can  be  applied  to  the 


original  base  at  very  little  cost. 

Ask  us  to  have  a  representative 
study  your  requirements  and  meet 
them  with  Dayco  Rollers  speci¬ 
fically  built  for  you. 

And  remember,  there  is  only 
one  patented,  renewable  surface 
roller— DAYCO!  Insist  upon 
the  genuine. 
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OlTCO  U%i  AND  SUEVE 
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THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Newspaper  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  ORIGINAL  SYNTHETIC  B]|jl||  RUBBER  NEWSPAPER  ROLLER 
THE  ALL-PURPOSE  ROLLER  FOR  FORM,  DISTRIBUTOR,  DOCTOR.  ETC. 


DAYTOM  RUBBER  MFC  CO. 


reporters  and  die  managing  editor’s 
office.  On  the  other  side  is  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  with  a  reception 
room,  five  dark  rooms,  a  chemical 
storage  room  and  supply  cabinets. 

Moving  across  the  center  of  the 
room,  next  there  are  three  rows  of 
desks  in  line  for  the  reporters  and 
ranged  alongside  a  desk  for  copyboys. 
At  one  side  are  the  desks  for  the 
drama,  radio  and  river  editors,  and 
the  club  and  society  department.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  spacious  sports  de¬ 
partment,  with  a  seven-position  uni¬ 
versal  desk  for  the  handling  of  its 
own  copy,  and  separate  desks  for  the 
sports  editor,  and  the  other  writing 
men. 

Back  of  the  reporters  is  a  row  of 
four  telephone  booths.  Next  come  the 
private  offices  and  reception  room. 
The  editorial  writers  will  be  in  the 
open  space  of  the  department. 

28  Interfype  Mockinet 

Next  to  the  editorial  department, 
in  the  factory  portion  of  the  building, 
is  the  composing  room,  130  by  65  feet. 
There  will  be  three  Monotypes,  28 
Intertype  machines  with  ample  room 
for  future  installation  of  another  line 
of  machines.  The  floor  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  will  be  eased  at  the  doors 
to  allow  for  a  2V^-inch  difference  of 
level  due  to  the  wood  block  flooring. 
Ilie  finished  product  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  will  be  dropped  by  grav¬ 
ity  to  the  stereotyping  department  di¬ 
rectly  beneath. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  the  library  and 
morgue  and  the  record  storage  rooms. 
The  floors  are  asphalt  tile,  the  walls 
plastered  and  the  ceilings  concrete. 
There  will  be  a  reception  room  for 
the  circulation  department,  a  private 
office  for  the  circulation  manager  and 
a  conference  room.  In  the  photo¬ 
engraving  room  and  the  record  stor¬ 
age  room,  the  floors  will  be  of  hard¬ 
ened  cement. 

As  the  Post- Gazette  moves  into  its 
new  home,  it  will  mark  a  new  mile¬ 
stone  in  a  career  of  more  than  150 
years  for  itself  and  predecessors.  The 
Post-Gazette  issued  its  150th  anni¬ 
versary  edition  Sept.  26,  1936. 

First  Issue  in  1786 

The  first  issue  of  what  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  Post- Gazette  was 
printed  in  Pittsburgh  on  a  small  hand 
press,  brought  over  the  moimtains  in 
a  wagon,  in  1786.  It  was  not  only  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  pioneer  trading 
post  of  Pittsburgh,  but  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  foimded 
as  a  weekly  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph 
Hall,  two  young  printers. 

In  1820,  the  Gazette  took  on  the  in¬ 
volved  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Manufacturing  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  Advertiser,  but  in  1825  returned 
to  the  original  name  and  became  a 
daily  newspaper  shortly  thereafter. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  was  merged  with  the  Whig  or¬ 
gan,  the  Advocate,  and  became  the 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

In  1866,  a  partnership  paid  $10,000 
for  the  Gazette,  which  had  been 
strengthened,  meantime,  by  a  merger 
with  the  Commercial  Journal.  Years 
later,  the  Morning  Commercial  was 
absorbed  and  ^e  paper’s  name 
changed  to  the  Pittsburgh  Commer¬ 
cial  Gazette. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  centiu^r, 
in  June,  1900,  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  George  T.  Oliver,  when 
that  member  of  a  famed  Pitt^urgh 
family  sold  the  Oliver  Wire  Company 
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8IRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FLOOR 


to  the  American  Steel  and  Wire.  The 
price  was  reputed  then  to  have  been 
$600,000. 

Mr.  Oliver,  later  to  go  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  eight  years,  immediately 
transformed  the  old  paper  into  a 
sparkling  exponent  of  newer  journal¬ 
ism.  He  acquired  the  Evening  Chron¬ 


icle-Telegraph,  and  moved  both  pa¬ 
pers  into  a  pretentious  new  building. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Oliver  restored  the  old 
name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  and 
within  five  years  acquired  the  valu¬ 
able  Pittsburgh  Times  and  merged  it 
with  the  Gazette  as  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. 
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’Then,  in  1923,  began  the  revolution 
in  newspaper  ownership  in  Pittsburgh 
Publishers  Reduced  Compefiflei 

The  Pittsburgh  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  banded  together  to  cut  publication 
costs  by  joint  action.  The  Dispatch 
and  Leader  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
combine  and  publishers  and  were  dis¬ 
solved,  their  circulation  and  good  will 
being  divided  among  the  Post,  the 
Press,  the  Sun,  the  Gazette-Times  and 
the  Chronicle-Telegraph.  ’This  was 
the  first  move  to  cut  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  a  vastly  “over¬ 
papered”  city. 

’Then,  in  1924,  Colonel  Oliver  S. 
Hershman  sold  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
to  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
’Three  years  later,  in  July,  1927,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  bought  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  and  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph.  At  the  same  time,  Paul  Block 
was  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
tlie  Morning  Post  and  Evening  Sun. 
Before  the  deal  was  closed,  Mr.  Block 
arranged  with  Mr.  Hearst  to  trade 
the  Evening  Stm  for  the  Morning  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  consolidations  resulted  in 
the  Post-Gazette,  then  and  now  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  only  morning  newspaper, 
and  left  the  evening  field  to  Mr. 
Hearst’s  merged  Sun-Telegraph  and 
tlie  Scripps-Howard  I*ress. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Post-Gazette, 
as  such,  was  published  Aug.  2,  1927. 

Paul  Block  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Gazette;  Oliver  J. 
Keller  is  vice-president  and  editor; 
R.  Kent  Hanson,  business  manager; 
W.  U.  Christman,  managing  editor; 
Ray  Foudray,  circulation  manager, 
and  Leo  A.  Wise,  treasurer. 

The  designer  and  builder  of  the  new 
Post-Gazette  home  is  William  Gins¬ 
berg.  New  York  engineer. 
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Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  October  9,  1937 


New  Home  of  Ironwood  Globe 


New  Bedford  Dailies  Have 
Six-Unit  Double-Sextuple 

Stepping  up  by  more  than  one- 
third  the  printing  capacity  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
and  Morning  Mercury,  the  six-unit 
New  Duplex  super-duty  Double-Sex¬ 
tuple  press,  with  color,  and  with 
Kohler  automatic  reels  for  the  first 
time  was  operated  to  print  regular 
editions  of  the  Standard-Times,  Sept. 
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.Usociation  of  Electrotyx>ers  and 
5tereotypers  at  the  closing  session  of 
ti«  three-day  annual  convention  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  24.  He 
jucceeds  H.  G.  Hoff,  of  Chicago,  who 
had  held  the  position  the  past  five 
\t>rs. 

Fred  W.  Gage,  president  of  the 
Gage  Printing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  was 
ie  only  officer  to  be  re-elected,  re- 
t.ining  the  post  of  statistician.  Other 
flicers  elected  were  J.  B.  Thompson, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  first  vice-president, 
iiid  George  C.  Scott,  of  Boston,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president. 

Uniea  Officers  Gaesfs 

Officers  of  the  International  Electro- 
tj^pers  Union  were  guests  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  Sept.  23.  President  Hoff 
tras  presented  with  a  diamond  ring 
as  a  token  of  appreciation,  the  presen¬ 
tation  being  made  by  Robert  Rowell, 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
and  a  son  of  Fred  Gage,  spoke  at  the 
second  day’s  session. 


Three  of  the  six  imits  and  one  of 
the  two  folders  were  operated  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  18-page  editions,  culminating 
10  days  of  test  runs  and  an  entire 
year  devoted  to  construction  of  the 
press,  by  special  order,  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Completely  installed,  the  new  press 
is  65  feet  long,  14  feet  high  and  weighs 
approximately  250  tons.  Running  at 
full  capacity  would  require  15  tons 
of  paper  and  670  pounds  of  ink  every 
hour.  Units  will  permit  printing  in 
two  colors,  in  addition  to  black  and 
white. 


lance  irom  me  ironwooa  snoppmg  The  building  was  designed  by  John  „ 

district.  ,  W.  Thomas,  Cleveland  newspaper  ar-  I 

A  10-page  new  buildmg  section 
was  issued  Sept.  28. 

The  business  office,  equipped  with  The  Daily  Globe 
streamlined  steel  furniture,  the  ad-  Linwood  Noyes,  son 
vertising,  accounting  and  circulation  Noyes, 
departments;  publishers’  office 

conference  room;  a  woman’s  room;  tion  of  the  new  - - - — ,  — -  ...  ... 

stereotype  department;  pressroom  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  lowing  two  lines  of  the  36-point  size: 

Oklahoma  Dailies  Also  Have  mailing  department,  occupy  the  first 
Electrolytic  Etcher 
The  engraving  department  of  the 
Doily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  is  now  one  of  the  best 
equipped  plants  in  the  middle  west, 
according  to  L.  C.  McMerrick,  en¬ 
graving  foreman. 

One  of  the  most  modern  strip  film 

cameras  was  recently  installed  at  a  The  new  home  of  the  Ahoskie 

cost  of  $2,350  and  is  now  in  opera-  (N.  C.)  Hertford  County  Herald,  re- 
tion.  This  camera  is  manufactured  by  cently  completed  and  occupied,  is 
the  R.  R.  Robertson  Company,  of  built  along  warehouse  lines  and  com- 
Chicago.  It  is  an  all-metal  camera  bines  the  utility  of  open  floor  ware- 
complete  with  all  automatic  attach-  houses  and  factory  buildings.  It  has  a 
ments.  frontage  of  50  feet  and  is  90  feet  in 

Purchase  of  this  camera  necessi-  depth,  with  an  annex  20  by  25  feet, 


Coronet  is  the  latest  typeface  an- 
is  published  by  nounced  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
of  Frank  K  Company  in  matrix  form  for  Ludlow 
one  of  the  publishers  of  the  hand-set,  slug-cast  composition.  Coro- 
and  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle  Star.  Dedica-  net  is  a  modern  script  of  style  and 
building  marked  distinction,  and  is  shown  in  the  fol- 


_ t  newspaper  service  of  the  Noyes 

floor,  while  the  entire  second  floor  family, 
has  been  given  over  to  the  news  room  Luth 
and  managing  editor’s  office,  and  a  .j,. 
composing  room  to  the  rear  of  the 
building.  started 
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SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  F€U» 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkagm 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 
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Was  Worcester 
Telegram  First! 


the  various  features  in  a  newspaper,  tive  Oct.  4,  appeared  with  all  heads  in 

all  have  a  part  in  what  is  vaguely  a  new  type  family — Bodoni  Bold  and 

called  streamlining.  Bodoni  Bold  Italic — using  upper  and 

“Also  the  complete  job  takes  in  the  lower  case,  rather  than  all-capital 

elimination  of  short  dashes,  initials,  top  lines.  Bodoni  heads  range  from 

boxes  and  other  old-fashioned  gadgets  12-point  to  42-point,  with  Italic  Bo- 

which  hinder,  rather  than  help,  easy  doni  faces  from  12  to  36- point.  Some  Arthur  Fagan,  editor,  Hoboken 

reading.”  department  ribbon  lines  will  be  set  in  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  is  an  exec- 

Regardless  of  “firsts,”  the  stream-  Poster  Bodoni.  The  change  in  type  ^tive  with  a  policy,  never  have  ^ 

lining  trend  continues.  faces  involved  installation  of  new  f’^ych  empty  space  where  advertising 

The  following  papers  have  adopted  equipment  in  the  composing  room.  with  a  news  value  can  be  placed, 
new  formats;  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Eve-  John  D.  Ames  is  publisher.  This  is  emphatically  evidenced  in  the 

niiig  News,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Dailiy  c  j-  **  n  ii  c*  ii  a  Observer  branch  office  windows,  on 

‘to  adopt  a  Pantograph,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  tndieott  DaMy  Streamlined  street  level  where  a  5  by  6  ft  space  is 

completely  streamlined  style  for  its  Pioneer  Press,  Chicago  Journal  of  What  it  says  is  “the  first  completely  occupied  by  a  Hand  Operated  News 
headings”  brought  quick  protests  from  Commerce,  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  niodernized  daily  newspaper  published  Bulletin  Board,  which  thousands  of 

two  newspapers,  the  Worcester  Eve-  Bulletm,  and  Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  without  column  rules  in  New  York  passers-by  see  daily, 

ning  Post  and  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  News.  state”  was  published  Oct.  4  by  the  This  simple  machine  needs  only  a 

Evening  Record.  Kenosha  Nows  Using  Optlcon  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin.  It  met  with  single  operator,  who  when  deadline 

H.  D.  Hancock,  managing  editor  of  widespread  approval.  jjgjj  rings  at  main  office,  is  notified  by 

the  Chelsea  Record,  states  that  the  The  Kenosha  change  included  both  The  Bulletin,  formerly  a  semi-  phone  what  bvilletins  to  post.  He 
Holyoke  Transcript,  Medford  Mer-  ihe  adoption  of  a  new  body  type— 7-  weekly,  published  its  first  daily  edi-  using  a  ordinary  hand  lever 

cury,  Wakefield  Daily  Item  and  his  Opticon  set  on  an  8-point  base—  tion  with  all  new  type  faces,  wide  circular  di<lr  on  which  the  alpha- 

own  paper  all  went  streamlined  some  ^nd  heads  from  the  modem  Gothic  channels  of  white  space  in  place  of  he^  j  numerical  markings  are  reds- 
time  ag^  family.  The  change  was  made  through-  column  rules,  and  a  completely  new  tereT  pTsT  the  iXthTi?  Ae  ^ 

W.  G.  Gavin,  editor  and  general  out  the  paper.  R.  S.  Kingsley  is  pub-  style  from  coyer  to  cover.  3  minute.  Pictures  are  arranged 

manager,  Worcester  Evening  Post,  lisher  and  E.  F.  Marlott  editor.  The  Bulletin  is  owned  by  James  frames  8  x  10  size  and  with  an 

said:  The  moornington  Pantagraph  ap-  H.  Otteway  president,  former  news-  attached  pomtikg  to  relative 

“Shucks,  here  we  went  and  stream-  peared  Sept.  30  m  a  new  type  dress  paperman  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  bulletin  are  displayed  in  ord«ly 
lined  our  page  one  heads  on  Aug  13  consisting  entirely  of  Sans  Serif  where  he  still  is  connect^  w^  the  fashion  on  two  rack  poles  one  on  each 
this  year.  We  used  the  type  we  had  Gothic,  with  heads  written  flush  left,  daily  Port  Huron  Times  Herald  as  a  board.  A  Neon  tube  ^ 

on  hand.  Earlier  we  had  adopted  a  In  introducing  the  new  dress,  the  stockholder  and  secretary  of  the  com-  ngjuiits  night  lighting 
new  type  dress  of  7Vh-point  Opticon  Pantagraph  described  it  as  “eye-con-  pany.  Byron  E.  French,  vice-president  tt  i  vi  i  j  j  r  ii  ♦ 

on  an  8-point  slug.  We  liked  the  ditioned,”  a  copyrighted  term  devised  and  advertising  manager,  is  the  other  "  uao  e  eads  ana  o  ow  ups 
streamlined  effect.  It  was  neater,  by  J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager  of  stockholder  in  the  concern.  stories  I'csmt,  ^d  good  wU  of  r^- 

cleaner,  easier  to  read,  and  so  we  pro-  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  Paul  L.  Hooper,  editor,  superin-  J®  mamtamed  at  simple  cost,  ct 
ceeded  to  streamline  heads  through-  when  that  paper  adopted  a  similar  tended  the  changes  of  style.  acquamted  with  tin 

out  the  paper  immediately.  dress  recently. 

Didn't  Make  Any  Stir  L.  C.  Merwin  is  publisher. 

“We  did  not  make  any  stir  about  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
streamlining  our  heads,  as  this  has  recently  adopted  the  flush-left  head 
been  done  elsewhere,  and  we  were  style,  with  Vogue  Bold  Condensed  for 
rather  surprised  to  pick  up  our  favor-  the  main  heads  and  Vogue  Elxtra  Bold 
ite  trade  paper  the  other  day  and  be  for  the  second  decks.  The  latter  are 
told  that  our  good  neighbor,  the  indented  one  em.  For  variety.  Vogue 
Worcester  Telegram,  was  the  first  in  Extra  Bold  Oblique  is  used  for  a  few 
the  East  to  adopt  streamlining.  Now  short  items  set  in  double  column, 
the  Telegram  appeared  streamlined  L.  E.  Owens  is  publisher, 
on  We^esday,  Sept.  8,  and  we  will  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  effec- 
agree  that  it  looked  nice. 

“But,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  the 
Worcester  Evening  Post  stepped  out 

In  regard  to  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram  restyling,  Gilbert  F.  Farrar,  who 
redesigned  the  paper,  states: 

“When  the  Telegram  changed  the 
make-up  its  paper  the 
material  said  that  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram  was  the  first  streamUned  news- 
X>aper  in  the  East.  In  fact,  in  its  own 
columns  this  statement  ‘The 

Worcester  Telegram  is  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  the  East’ — meaning  that 
is  the  seven-day  paper. 

“Streamlining  more  than 

just  setting  a  few  heads  on  a  few 
pages  in  the  flush-left  style. 

“Streamlining  or  modernizing  takes 
in  the  change  of  general  make-up  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  type. 

The  placing  of  the  pictures  on  a  page, 
the  alternating  of  various  size  and 
style  of  heads,  and  the  rearranging  of 


Hoboken  Daily  Promotes  Sales  by 
Branch  Office  Announcements 


Married  25  Years 


J.  Lyle  Sage,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Federation  of  Typographical 
Unions,  and  Mrs.  Sage,  recently  ob¬ 
served  their  twenty-fifth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  family  dinner  at 
their  home  in  Battle  Creek. 


Dunn  Ass't  Manager 
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Intertype  Installations  One  Man  Plant 


Each  of  the  following  newspapers 
has  ordered  one  or  more  Intertypes; 
Peru  (Ill.)  Daily  News  Herald;  Wills 
Point  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press;  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette; 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Free  Press;  Ul¬ 
ster  County  Press,  Kingston,  N.  Y.; 
Journal-Stockman,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Mecklenberg  Times,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph;  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand; 
Imprimerie  Petites  Affiches,  Lure, 
France;  Aas  &  Wahls  Boktrykkeri. 
Oslo,  Norway;  Karjalan  Suunta,  Vii- 
puri,  Finland. 

Plant  Modernized 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Times  recently 
completed  a  general  renovation  and 
rearrangement  of  its  building.  The 
editorial,  news  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  have  been  moved  to  the 
second  floor,  and  the  first  floor  circu¬ 
lation  and  business  offices  enlarged. 
The  interior  and  exterior  have  been 
repainted  and  extensive  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  structure. 


Installation  of  a  one-man  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  is  announced  by  the  St. 
Helena  (Cal.)  Star,  of  which  Starr 
Baldwin  is  editor. 


Originally  perfected  in  the  plant 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  ROUSE  Newspaper  files  have 
become  the  accepted  standard 
among  publications  and  libraries 
large  and  small. 

ROUSE  Files  and  Racks  are  built 
for  hard,  long  use.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  of  steel,  durably  finished 
in  olive  green  enamel.  News¬ 
papers  in  ROUSE  Files  lie  per¬ 
fectly  flat  when  opened,  permit¬ 
ting  easy  reading  to  the  binding 
edge. 

ROUSE  Standard  Newspaper 
File  expands  to  two  inches. 
ROUSE  Files  are  equipped  with 
three  binding  pins.  The  two  end 
pins  work  on  ratchets  and  lock  au¬ 
tomatically,  thus  securely  clamp¬ 
ing  any  number  of  papers,  up  to 
capacity,  for  convenient  filing. 

Send  for  circular  showing  com¬ 
plete  line  or  ask  for  information 
and  quotations  on  equipment  to 
meet  your  special  requirement. 


SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


Equipment  Review  of  Eciitor  &  Publisher,  October  9,  1937 


A  Simple  Cost 
Finding  System 

continued  from  page  / 

cuinp<''>i>K  room  cost  finding  system. 
Any  cost  system  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  costs.  No  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  .should 
attempt  to  nm  his  plant  without  some 
system  of  keeping  production  records 
and  cost  system. 


SV2  Point  lonk 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  armounced  an  addition  to  its 
ionic  series — 5%  point  Ionic  No.  5 
with  Gothic  No.  16.  “This  new  com¬ 
bination,”  says  C.  H.  Griffith,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  tyrpographic  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  Mergenthaler  or¬ 
ganization,  “is  a  good  one  for  the 
classified  coluirms  of  newspapers  and 
for  theatrical  and  other  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  calling  for  comparatively 
prominent  display  in  small  space.” 
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Linotype  Installations 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Christian  Science  PublLsh- 
ing  Company,  Boston;  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier  Express;  Thomson  (Ill.)  Review; 
Journal  of  Commerce  Pub.  C!o.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune; 
Rockford  (O.)  Press;  St.  Lawrence 
Plaindealer  Company,  Canton,  N.  Y.; 
Louisville  Times  Company;  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon;  Chicago  Tribune; 
Schuyler  News,  Rushville,  111.;  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express;  Courbon  Courier, 
Millersburg,  Ky.;  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times;  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review;  Daily  Pantagraph,  Inc., 
Bloomington,  Ill.;  Daily  Globe,  Shelby, 
Ohio;  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Homell  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune;  Leader  and  Telegram,  Elau 
Claire,  Wis.;  Hancock  Democrat, 
Greenfield,  Ind.;  South  River  Spokes¬ 
man  and  New  Brunswick  Spokesman, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune;  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  New  York  Daily 
News  (four);  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle; 
Port  Huroji  (Mich.)  Times  Herald; 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and 


Journal;  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune; 
Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World 
(two);  Mountain  Advocate,  Barbour- 
ville,  Ky.;  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  (three);  Capper  Printing 
Company,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Moscow 
(Ida.)  News-Review;  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times- Journal;  Mendota  (HI.)  Re¬ 
porter;  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Stand¬ 
ard;  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Mail. 

New  Vogue  Booklet 

"Vogue,  the  Star  of  Sans  Serif 
Types,”  is  the  title  of  the  most  recent 
booklet  published  by  the  Intertype 
Corporation.  It  is  printed  in  two  col¬ 
ors,  71-2  X  10-4  inches,  and  contains  a 
comprehensive  showing  of  the  Vogue 
family  in  a  complete  scheme  of 
weights  and  sizes  including  the  Vogue 
Condensed.  Lining  Vogue,  alternate 
characters,  ligatures,  advertising  fig¬ 
ures,  grocery  logotypes,  and  other 
Vogue  accessories.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  360  Furman  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  or  any  of  its  branch 
offices.  Another  booldet,  “Intertype 
Ready  Reckoner,”  has  been  issued, 
showing  the  character  count  of  all 
Intertype  faces  from  one  pica  up. 
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